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1. The Cognitive Role of Metaphor 


L Introduction 


The vital role of metaphor both in living language and in literary and philosophical 
discourse has been established by numerous critical studies in recent times. From 
linguistic structure to rhetorical power, from poetic to philosophical function, analyses 
across different disciplines have taken a number of distinct approaches to metaphor. 
My concern in this book is to determine the cognitive role of Plato’s metaphors for the 
gods and the soul, that is, what part they play in the expression and elucidation of his 
philosophical theories and arguments. I have focused on the concepts of gods and the 
soul, abstract metaphysical concepts around which metaphors proliferate, in order to 
test the claim that metaphor has a special power to ‘express the inexpressible’. The 
importance of metaphor in abstract discourse, whether theological, spiritual or scien- 
tific, has been widely recognised, but there are divergent views on the extent of meta- 
phor’s role: for some, metaphor is extremely useful; for others, it is utterly unique and 
irreplaceable. 


While commentaries and articles have addressed the role and function of particu- 
lar metaphors in Plato, there are few studies devoted to metaphor and imagery across 
the Platonic corpus. Of these, Pierre Louis’ Les Métaphores de Platon (1945) serves 
mainly to catalogue the various types of metaphor, while P. Grenet’s Les Origines de 
l’analogie philosophique dans les dialogues de Platon (1948) and A. de Marignac’s 
Imagination et dialectique (1951), although more analytical, nevertheless only cover 
select aspects of this huge subject. Further, these authors were writing before the 
cognitive roles of metaphor and imagery were fully explored and recognised. More 
work is needed on the philosophical use of metaphor and imagery in Plato, work which 
would both advance interpretation of the dialogues and contribute to understanding of 
the cognitive functions of these linguistic forms so long ignored as mere ornamental 
devices. 


Plato’s literary skill in developing and using imagery is well documented, and 
many of his metaphors helped to form a philosophical tradition which is still influen- 
tial today. Metaphor and imagery, along with other forms of verbal comparisons, play 
a central role in the dialogues and are active at all levels of discourse — everyday 
conversation, literary speeches, fantastical myths and the most rigorous technical ex- 
planations. Further, metaphor and imagery perform a wide range of functions in Plato, 
involving various tones and styles. Sometimes an image features as part of an opening 
conversational scene, where the figure is left undeveloped and the overall effect one of 
colourful idiomatic usage. Elsewhere metaphor helps to build up extended illustra- 
tions, where an image or comparison is carefully established, developed and then ex- 
plicitty explored to illuminate a difficult concept. Readings of Plato’s works will al- 
ways benefit from a close study of the role of metaphor and imagery, and one of the 
conclusions of this project is that even the most casual and apparently trivial metaphor 
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in Plato can turn out to play an integral part in the wider philosophical concerms of a 
dialogue. 


One book cannot hope to offer a comprehensive account of Plato’s use of meta- 
phor, for the subject is too vast. Even where the study is limited to particular areas of 
thought, as here, any attempt to give an overall, cross-dialogue view will necessarily 
involve the loss of perspective of each, individual dialogue as an artistic whole. The 
dangers of divorcing metaphors from their immediate context in particular dialogues 
are manifest: an isolated image can have a very different effect from the one intended 
as it was placed carefully in a particular setting. However, the attempt to view the 
bigger picture has some advantages, since the same images can be tracked at work in 
different contexts and can sometimes be analysed more easily in isolation. When 
viewed independently of context, a metaphor can emerge as part of a wider group of 
connected images. Such a connected group offers both a set of core, intrinsic features 
and the potential for development in different directions. Thus Plato can use meta- 
phors from the same core group of images (for example, the soul having the faculty of 
sight) in quite different ways to suit his purposes in individual works. In such cases an 
awareness of the wider image-group and its potential will enable the reader to gain a 
clearer sense of why Plato chose to emphasise particular aspects of an image in any 
given context. Identifying and monitoring Plato’s use of image-groups across various 
dialogues thus offers an illuminating perspective on Plato’s methods and strategies as a 
writer. The key concern of this study, then, is to establish the philosophical role of 
metaphors in Plato, using as a framework various contemporary views on metaphor. I 
wish to examine the remarkable literary and linguistic products of this consummately 
skilful writer to determine just how powerful metaphor can be in the hands of a master 
of inventive and creative language. The areas of theological and psychological dis- 
course have been chosen specifically for their challenging nature: if the fullest capaci- 
ties and limitations of the form are to be revealed, then the study must examine meta- 
phor when stretched to its limits. Such a demanding role for metaphor is required by 
Plato’s abstract, metaphysical speculations. 


One of the central issues of any study of this kind is the nature of metaphor itself. 
Too often in analyses of Plato’s works the different categories of metaphor, imagery, 
analogy, simile and even myth are conflated, which not only results in confusion but 
also provides room for dismissive, blanket statements about the use of such ‘literary’ 
(for which, read ‘merely literary’) devices. Thus, in order to pay proper respect to 
Plato’s use of metaphor and figurative language and to begin to determine their philo- 
sophical roles, the first step is to clarify what constitutes ‘metaphorical’ language and 
how metaphor differs from other tropes and figures. 


IL Identifying Metaphors 


The earliest definition of metaphor comes from Aristotle’s Poetics. In the context of a 
classification of nouns metaphor is defined as an ‘application’ (Greek: émqop& — 
literally: a bringing upon or to) of a name that belongs to something else (1457b7 ff.): 


petapopa 5é totiv dvduatos GAAOtpio” Exipopd 7 axd tod yévous ext 
eldoc and tod efS0ucg Eni td yévos f &xd tod eld0g Hh Katk 16 
a&varoyov. 


A metaphor is the application of a noun which properly applies to something 
else. The transfer may be from genus to species, from species to genus, from 
species to species, or by analogy (tr. Heath). 


Aristotle classifies metaphor among types of non-standard usages which dignify 
speech (1458a18 ff.): 


Atkems 5¢ dpeth capil cal p21 taxerviv efvar. capeotatyn pév odv gotiv 
fh tv Kupiov dvopatov, GAAG taxewn. napd&derywa dé nh KAeopfvtoc 
RON, Kal f LeevéAov. cepvi' 5é wal carArAarrovea 16 iSuotikdv Hh toic 
Eevixotc Kexprnévn. Eevixdv S& AEyo yAd@ttav Kal petapopkv Kat 
txéxtaoty Kal x&v tO napa tO KOptov. 


The most important quality in diction is clarity, provided there is no loss of 
dignity. The clearest diction is that based on current words; but that lacks dig- 
nity (as can be seen from the poetry of Cleophon, and that of Sthenelus). By 
contrast, diction is distinguished and out of the ordinary when it makes use of 
exotic expressions — by which I mean non-standard words, metaphor, length- 
ening, and anything contrary to current usage (tr. Heath). 


Thus Aristotle regards the application or transposition of an ‘alien name’ as an in- 
stance of non-standard language use and so metaphor is defined as a noun employed 
‘contrary to current usage’ (nap& tO xOpiov). This distinction between current, ordi- 
nary usage and that which is out of the ordinary or non-standard is an essential factor 
in identifying metaphors. However, determining ordinary usage in any language is not 
necessarily easy or straightforward, as will be discussed below. 


' The view that metaphor is a device for adoming language had also been expressed earlier by 
Isocrates (Evagoras 9-10): ‘Tots pév yap xointatc xoAAoL Sé5ovtar Kdopor Kal yap 
RAnoialovtas to otf, Ge0tc toic dvOpdxois ofov t adtoic xorfioat Kal dSiareyopév- 

opévous ois hey ete Bova nb@aw, Kal xepl todtoav SnAdoar p11) pHOvov 
twoIg Tetaypévoic Ovouaotv, GAAG ta pev Eévorc, te 5¢ xaivoic, th 5é peta-popaic, 
wal pndév zapadinetv, GAAd nao toic ESeov SuaxoiKxtAar thy xoinoiv’ (For to the 
poets is granted the use of many embellishments of language, since they can represent the 
gods as associating with men, conversing with and aiding in battle whomsoever they please 
and they can treat of those subjects not only in conventional expressions, but in words now 
exotic, now newly coined and now in figures of speech [metaphors], neglecting none, but 
using every kind with which to embroider their poesy; (tr. van Hook). Compare Poetics 

1458a 31 and Rhetoric at 1404b 5. 


In his highly influential book, La Métaphore vive,’ Paul Ricoeur has explored 
Aristotle’s analysis of metaphor with great sensitivity and has developed in response to 
it a distinctive and compelling account of the centrality of metaphor in living language. 
Two aspects of Aristotle’s definition on which Ricoeur focuses are (LMV, pp. 23-4): 
‘la métaphore est quelque chose qui arrive au nom’ and ‘la métaphore est définie en 
termes de mouvement.’ Ricoeur rejects the location of metaphor at the level of the 
noun and indeed seeks counter-evidence for this view even in the works of Aristotle. 
“As he says, his study is (p. 34): ‘attentive a recueillir tous les indices d’une interpréta- 
tion de la métaphore en termes de discours, 4 contre-courant de la définition explicite 
en termes de nom et de dénomination’.‘ In moving his focus from the level of the word 
to the level of discourse Ricoeur acknowledges a debt to I.A. Richards (p. 100) and 
supports Richard’s analysis of metaphor as comprising two elements: tenor and vehi- 
cle.’ Thus metaphor is the product of the mutual relation of two concepts (p. 106): 
‘c’est la présence simultanée de la “teneur” et du “véhicule” et leur interaction qui 
engendrent la métaphore’.® The metaphor lies not simply in the presence of the vehicle 
but is ‘le tout constitué par les deux moitiés’ (p. 106). This move from word to dis- 
course leads Ricoeur to classify metaphor not as a trope (a substitution at the level of 
the word) but as a figure — a term which refers to changes of meaning equally at the 
level of word, statement or discourse (see pp. 63-4, 71-2 and 175-6). For Ricoeur, 
then, ‘metaphor’ is not the application of an alien name but is (p. 220) ‘I’énoncé entier 
avec son sens nouveau’ .’ 


Ricoeur notes that for Aristotle metaphor is the transposition of a name from its 
ordinary or current application to a new, unfamiliar one, and, commenting on the idea 
of movement involved in the metaphoric process, observes on Aristotle’s use of the 
term epiphora (p. 24): ‘l'epiphora d’un mot est décrite comme une sorte de déplace- 
ment de... vers... .”” In response to this identification of metaphor as a word used 


contrary to current usage (napa td xKOptov, Poetics 1458a23; nap 1d elwddc, 


? Henceforth: LMV. 

> Czerny translates, ‘metaphor is something that happens to the noun’ (p. 16) and ‘metaphor is 
defined in terms of movement’ (p. 17). 

“ Czemy translates, ‘at pains to assemble all indications of an interpretation of metaphor in 
terms of discourse as against its explicit definition in terms of names and naming’ (p. 24). 

> LA. Richards in The Philosophy of Rhetoric identified two subjects in metaphor: tenor and 
vehicle (p. 96). The ‘tenor’ is the principal subject while the ‘vehicle’ is the subsidiary, 
external idea introduced by the metaphor. For example, in the metaphorical phrase ‘the 
ship of state’, ‘state’ is the tenor, the subject under discussion, while the idea of the ‘ship’ 
is the ‘vehicle’. The theory of interaction which developed from Richards’ theory of 
‘interanimation’ will be explored further in the section on the epistemic thesis of meta- 
phor’s cognitive role. 

® Czerny translates (p. 81), ‘The simultaneous presence of the tenor and vehicle and their inter- 
action engender the metaphor.’ 

” Czerny translates, ‘the entire statement with its new meaning’ (p. 172). 

: td translates, rey of a word is described as a sort of displacement, a movement 
“from...to...”’ (p. 17). 


1458b3), Ricoeur introduces the key term ‘écart’ (deviation) which will shape his own 
account (p. 26): ‘La métaphore est ainsi définie en termes d’écart’. 


Using Max Black’s identification of metaphor as a complex of words in which 
some terms are understood literally and others metaphorically,’ Ricoeur (LMV) ex- 
plores the semantic challenge that arises from this contrastive or disjunctive relation 
and offers a comprehensive account of the semantics of metaphor, drawing together 
Beardsley’s idea of ‘verbal opposition’ (pp. 125-6), Le Guern’s analysis of ‘semantic 
incompatibility’ (‘l’incompatibilité sémantique’, pp. 230-8), Henle’s ‘clash’, (pp. 238- 
42), and Cohen’s notion of ‘impertinence’ as a violation of the language code which 
leads to the production and subsequent reduction of deviation (pp. 192-201). Ricoeur 
adopts this analysis of metaphor as a two-stage process and (in Le Guern’s terminol- 
ogy) observes (p. 232): ‘l’interprétation de la métaphore n’est possible en effet que si 
l’on a d’abord apercu |’incompatibilité du sens non figuré du Jexéme avec le reste du 
contexte’.'® It is this perception of incompatibility that Henle describes as a ‘clash’, the 
moment that stimulates the reader to seek a resolution of meaning (p. 242): 


c’est le conflit . . . au niveau littéral; si le contexte permet de s’en tenir au sens 
littéral de certains termes, il |’interdit pour d’autres. Mais le conflit n'est pas 
encore la métaphore, celle-ci en est plutét la résolution; sur la base de quelques 
indices . . . fournis par le contexte, il faut décider quels termes peuvent étre pris 
figurativement et quels autres non; il faut donc élaborer . . . le parallélisme des 
situations qui guidera la transposition iconique de I’une a |’autre."' 


For Ricoeur, then (p. 195), ‘la métaphore n’est pas |’écart lui-méme, mais la réduction 
de |’écart’ and in turn metaphorical meaning (p. 271) ‘n’est pas |’énigme elle-méme, Ia 
simple collision sémantique, mais la solution de |’énigme, !’instauration de la nouvelle 
pertinence sémantique’.'* So a metaphor is a two-stage process whereby first a devia- 
tion is detected between the non-figurative meaning of a word and the rest of its con- 
text which leads to a tension or contradiction — the ‘clash’ — and second a resolution 
is found which results in a new pertinence, that is, a new meaning for the whole 
phrase. Deviation and the semantic clash requiring resolution are the essential markers 


* Black (Models and Metaphors, p. 39) identifies metaphor as the interaction between the 
‘focus’ of the metaphorical word and the ‘frame’ of the rest of the sentence. 

'© Czemy translates, ‘interpretation of metaphor is not possible unless one first ives the 
Bea of the non-figurative meaning of the lexeme with the rest of the context’ 

p. 182-3). 

"' Czerny translates (pp. 190-1), ‘It is the “clash” . . . on the literal level that leads one to seek 
out a meaning beyond the lexical meaning; while the context allows one to maintain the 
literal sense of certain terms, it prevents one from doing so for others. However, metaphor 
is not quite the clash itself, but rather its resolution. One must decide, on the basis of vari- 
ous “clues” . . . provided by the context, which terms can be taken figuratively and which 
cannot. One must therefore “work out” . . . the parallelism between situations that will 
guide the iconic transposition of one to the other.’ 

'2 Czemy translates, ‘metaphor is not deviation itself, but the reduction of deviation’ (p. 152); 
‘not the enigma itself, the semantic clash pure and simple, but the solution of the enigma, 
the inauguration of the new semantic pertinence’ (p. 214). See also Ricoeur LMYV, p. 246. 


and defining features of metaphor. In order to clarify the use of terms in this study, it 
will be necessary first to distinguish metaphor from other figures and second to discuss 
the relationship between metaphorical and literal language, a central issue in the proj- 
ect of identifying metaphors. 


1. Metaphor and Other Figures 


In this study metaphor will be treated as a purely linguistic phenomenon. It will not be 
classed as a form of non-verbal expression, as in a phrase such as ‘the ac- 
tion/event/picture is a metaphor for creation’, nor as a mode of reasoning. The view 
that metaphor is itself a type of thought-process is familiar from various contemporary 
studies.'? Mark Johnson includes metaphor in his list of types of ‘imaginative struc~ 
tures of understanding’ (p. xi), and sees it as operating beyond linguistic usage. For 
Johnson, metaphor is (pp. xiv-xv) ‘a pervasive mode of understanding by which we 
project patterns from one domain of experience in order to structure another domain of 
a different kind’. On this view, as he clarifies, metaphor is (p. xv) ‘not merely a lin- 
guistic mode of expression; rather, it is one of the chief cognitive structures by which 
we are able to have coherent, ordered experiences that we can reason about and make 
sense of’. This approach, now established in cognitive psychology, offers a rich seam 
for further interdisciplinary research into how human beings make sense of their 
world. For example, J.P. van Noppen in Metaphor and Religion acknowledges the 
value of this approach to metaphor in the field of religious studies (p. 5). However, the 
view of metaphor as a thought-process has certain drawbacks which, although perhaps 
less significant in the wider field, nevertheless become significant in the analysis of 
metaphor in a literary text. For example, in the first essay in van Noppen’s collection, 
S. Sawatzky states: ‘What we are really saying is that human thought is metaphori- 
cal’.'> From this global statement he then goes on to use the terms ‘metaphor’ and 
‘associational activity’ interchangeably. Now, while there is indeed an ‘associational 
mode of human thought’ and while metaphorical expression is indeed a product of 
this, it is surely unhelpful to conflate the unique features of metaphor with a whole 
class of ‘associational’ activities in both thought and speech. For such a use represents 
a considerable weakening of the term ‘metaphorical’ and obscures the distinctive fea- 
tures of metaphor which set it apart from operations of thought and from other figures 
of speech. Such a weakening can result in unfortunate statements such as, ‘when an 
analogy seems obvious, the same metaphor is found in various languages’'* — where 
the boundaries between the two categories are simply ignored. My approach, then, will 
be to treat metaphor as a purely linguistic phenomenon, whose nature serves to distin- 


'? For the recent literature on metaphor as a form of thought, see references in David E. Leary, 
‘Psyche’s muse: the role of metaphor in the history of psychology’, ch. 1 (pp. 1-78) in 


i Leary (ed.), p. 1. 
The Body in the Mind, preface p. xi. 

: ; S. Sawatzky, Meraphicy cognition and culture’, p. 10. 
'© Sawatzky, p. 1 


guish it from other categories such as model and analogy which include the non- 
linguistic."” 


a) Allegory and Myth 

The location of metaphor at the level of the sentence or phrase clarifies the distinction 
between metaphor on the one hand and myth and allegory on the other, since the latter 
forms of discourse are both situated at the level of the text or narrative. Allegory, like 
metaphor, involves tension, but whereas in metaphor this tension is felt within the 
statement or proposition itself, with allegory it emerges only as the whole unit of dis- 
course interacts with its wider context.'* Myth is often closely associated with meta- 
phor, as will be explored in Chapter 2 in the context of Plato’s myths about gods and 
the soul. However, it is clear that metaphor, as semantic impertinence and resolution at 
the level of the phrase, and myth, as extended narrative with its own specific features 
and markers, belong to quite separate categories of language use. 


b) Image and Model 


The term ‘image’ is used in at least two ways. First, it is a generic term for figures of 
speech and, alongside the related noun ‘imagery’, is used to denote the whole class of 
verbal comparisons. Silk (/nteraction in Poetic Imagery, p. 5) clarifies his usage of 
‘imagery’: ‘By imagery I mean primarily metaphor, simile and the various forms of 
comparatio; the tropes and schemes, that is, based on analogy or similarity’. This is 
the first meaning of the term in the title of my book, since my theme will be not just 
Plato’s metaphors but the whole class of verbal comparisons for the gods and the soul. 
Second, ‘image’ is used to refer to a range of non-linguistic phenomena: ‘mental 
events and visual representations’, as summed up by Soskice (p. 55). These phenom- 
ena belong to different areas of human experience, with mental events as an internal 
activity and visual representations as an external object. With regard to external repre- 
sentations, Ricoeur’s rendering of ‘image’ as ‘la présentation d’une pensée sous une 
forme sensible’ (p. 82)'? would include representations in media other than the visual. 
However, very often ‘image’ is associated with visible appearance. The second main 
non-linguistic application of the term ‘image’ is to mental events, where images are an 
inner product of the act of comprehension as the mind works to retain a memory of a 
visible object or scene. Likewise, in the case of verbal imagery, this sense of ‘image’ 
as mental event represents the process and the product of imagination as it interprets 
the information of a metaphor so as to form a mental picture of the object or concept 


'7 See J.M. Soskice, eo ginal and Religious Language, p. 54 ff. While there are affinities 
between metaphor the linguistic forms of model and analogy, there are also important 
distinctions, as will be discussed below. 

'8 See Ricoeur, LMV, pp. 218-20. 

'9 Czemy translates (p. 60), ‘the presentation of a thought in a sensible or tangible form’. 


presented. Thus the term ‘image’ can be used both for the verbal formulation ‘god the 
father’ and for the mental picture and understanding produced by this form of words. 
Therefore the second meaning of the term ‘images’ in my title is the mental pictures of 
gods and souls stimulated by Plato’s words. 


In discussions on scientific and theological method model and metaphor are often 
closely linked,” since metaphors are seen as able to suggest connections which can be 
developed, by means of analogical reasoning, into more precise models.” The essen- 
tial feature of a model is that it is a framework designed to develop understanding and, 
as such, involves a conscious decision to impose a particular structure on the concept 
or situation at issue. Like metaphor, a model requires the transfer of ideas and terms 
from one domain to another. Karl H. Pribram describes a model as ‘a precise coupling 
of an organization of data to another mode of organization such as a mathematical 
formulation’ (p. 97). For Pribram the distinction between metaphor and model comes 
down to precision and openness to testing: whereas a metaphor is vague, a model pres- 
ents ideas in a more systematic and organized way (pp. 97-8).” A model can be non- 
linguistic or linguistic and, when linguistic, can take various forms: metaphor, verbal 
comparison or even literal statement, for example, ‘Let us consider light as a wave’. 
Soskice reflects on metaphor’s role in establishing and developing models and care- 
fully distinguishes the initial role of setting out the model’s basic terms from that of the 
subsequent working-out of the model’s implications. She names the type of metaphor 
that proposes a model ‘theory-constitutive’, borrowing the term from Richard Boyd,” 
and gives as an example ‘the brain is a computer’. The second type of metaphor that 
develops from the model she names ‘metaphorically constituted theory terms’ or, more 
simply, ‘metaphorical terms’, and gives as examples ‘neural programming’, ‘output’ 
and ‘feedback’, all stemming from the computer model for the brain. The distinction 
between these two types of metaphor at work in a model is helpful, but there are cer- 
tain drawbacks in Soskice’s terminology. 


2” Black, Models and ‘More about metaphor’ (esp. pp. 29-30); Soskice, p. 101; Leary, ‘Psyche’s 
muse’, p. 5; Kearns’ account of models and metaphors (pp. 40-41) makes the useful point 
that Soskice’s view on the relationship between model and metaphor is more helpful to the 
study of pre-twentieth century science and philosophy than Black’s, which is more con- 
cerned with the particular conditions, methods and assumptions of twentieth-century sci- 
ence and ulation. 

2! See e.g. Karl H. Pribram, ‘From metaphors to models: the use of analogy in neuropsychol- 
ogy’ (p. 79): ‘Analogical reasoning in science typically begins with metaphors that are only 
loosely coupled to the data to be organized and ends ideally by furnishing precise models 
of the fit of those data to the type of organization suggested by the original metaphor’. For 
Pribram the scientist uses metaphors to gain initial insights which he can then explore 
(through analogical reasoning) in order to produce models which are ‘more precise and 
testable’ (p. 98). 

22 Paul McReynolds follows this view that a model is more systematic than a metaphor when he 
observes (p. 137): ‘The term “model”, it seems to me, should be (and typically is) restricted 
to the more complex, deliberative attempts to construct predictive replicas (physical, con- 
ceptual, or mathematical) of given natural domains’. 

3 Richard Boyd, ‘Metaphor and theory change’. Boyd’s views will be discussed below in my 
section on the epistemic thesis. 


First, Boyd’s term ‘theory-constitutive metaphor’ refers not just to the initial 
metaphor that proposes a particular model but to a// metaphors that are integral to the 
development and expression of a theory at its different stages. Second, ‘metaphorically 
constituted theory-term’ is somewhat unwieldy, while ‘metaphorical term’ is impre- 
cise. In the light of these points and in order to broaden the discussion to include not 
only metaphors but other verbal images at work in models, | should prefer to recast 
Soskice’s distinction by saying that in any particular model, whether proposed in the 
form of a metaphor, analogy or literal statement, certain words become the ‘source’ for 
other ‘derived’ terms which are to be understood with reference to the overall frame- 
work. Thus in the computer model for the brain, ‘computer’ is the source term for the 
derived metaphors of ‘programming’ and ‘input’. Likewise, in Plato’s theological 
discourse, the craftsman model for god has ‘craftsman’ as the source term for the de- 
rived metaphors of ‘welding’ and ‘glueing’ the universe in creation (Timaeus, 43a and 
75d). 


The final figures to be considered here are those which are purely linguistic and 
which are close relatives of metaphor: simile, metonymy, synecdoche and verbal anal- 
ogy. 


c) Simile 


The closest relative of metaphor is simile, gs both are founded on the process of 
assimilation and association by resemblance.’//In grammatical terms simile provides 
an explicit term of comparison (‘like’ or ‘as’), whereas metaphor has no such marker. h 
Broadly speaking, opinion is divided on the relationship between the two figures, with 
some scholars arguing that the difference is merely one of grammatical form and oth- 
ers arguing thaf this very difference has important consequences in terms of function 
and effect.*/Donald Davidson and David Cooper are among those who see a differ- 
ence only of grammatical form between metaphor and simile,” whereas others view 
metaphor and simile as having important semantic differences. For Kittay (pp. 143-9) 
metaphor has a distinctive ‘second-order’ meaning or ‘double semantic import’ which 
simile and other forms of discourse do not share. This second-order meaning leads to 
the employment of unique cognitive processes in the act of interpretation/Ricoeur 
(LMV) explores the issue more fully, developing his own position in response to Aris- 


74 See Ricoeur, LMV, pp 8 and 152 (= Czem FP. 26 and 118). 

25 For discussions see: Kittay, pp. 17-19, 31, 143, 152, 187-8, ton: Cooper, Metaphor, pp. 12- 
17, 55-58, 141-3, 152, 187-8, 191; Soskice, pp. 58-61; Searle, PP. 91-102; Sheppard pp. 
182-3; Davidson, pp. 253-7; Hester, pp. 23-5; Stanford, pp. 25 Richards, Principles, p. 
235; Ortony, ‘The role of similarity in similes and metaphors’, pp. 342-56; G.A. Miller, pp. 
357-400; Black, Models, pp. 35-7, and ‘More about metaphor’, p p. 30-1; McFague, Meta- 
phorical Theology, pp. 37- 8, and Ricoeur, LMV, pp. 34-40; 49: 6: 114; 152-3; 222; 236- 
7; 242; 251; 312 (= Czemny, pp. 24-7; 34; 47; 109; 118-9; 174; 186; 190; 197; 248). 

ad Davidson, ‘What metaphors mean’, p. 211: ‘metaphor and simile are merely two among 
endless devices that serve to alert us to aspects of the world by inviting us to make com- 
parisons’. For this view, see also Cooper, Metaphor, p. 187. 

9) 


aes 


totle’s subordination of simile to metaphor, according to which metaphor is not an 
abbreviated simile but simile a weakened metaphor.” For Ricoeur the crucial differ- 
ence between metaphor and simile is that whereas in the complex of words that makes 
up a metaphor some terms are taken literally and others figuratively, in simile (p. 242): 
‘aucun terme n’est pris au sens figuratif et . . . le parallélisme opére entre deux lignes 
de termes littéraux’.” Thus the presence of an explicit term of comparison (‘like’ or 
‘as’) in the grammatical form of simile means that all the words are used literally and 
so there is no semantic impertinence or deviation requiring a resolution through 
change of meaning. Silk’s discussion establishes the same point (p. 14): ‘This charac- 
teristic of literal phraseology is precisely what distinguishes simile and all the schemes 
of explicit imagery from the trope metaphor’. Thus in terms of cognitive function, 
Ricoeur and others have maintained that in simile the presence of the comparative term 
reduces the impact of the figure so that whereas the semantic collision of metaphor 
causes surprise,” simile ‘en quelque sorte, détend le dynamisme méme de la com- 
paraison dans |’expression du terme de comparaison’ (p. 38).°° 


While Ricoeur’s analysis establishes significant differences between metaphor and 
simile, it is important to remember that there are various types of simile, with some 
offering a significant interpretative challenge. Soskice distinguishes ‘illustrative’ 
similes, which offer point-by-point comparisons and have restricted implications, from 
‘modelling’ similes, which stretch the imagination and are capable of considerable 
development.’ In many passages in Plato such ‘modelling’ similes work alongside 
metaphors to form an integral part of the development of images and ideas.°” Given the 
interconnectedness of metaphor and simile in presenting particular images, the naive 
view of Plato’s similes as ‘un hors-d’ oeuvre facilement détachable’”? is unsatisfactory. 


27 Aristotle’s discussion occurs at Rhetoric Ill 1406a20, b25-6, 1407a14-15, 1410b17-18, 
1412b34-5, 1413a15-16; Ricoeur’s interpretation at pp. 34-40 (= Czemy, pp. 24-7) and 
passim. 

28 Czemy translates, ‘no term is taken in a figurative sense and . . . the parallelism operates 
between two sequences of literal terms’ (p. 190). 

29 Ricoeur, LMV, pp. 38, 49, 67 (= Czemy, pp. 26, 34, 47). 

© Czerny translates, ‘somehow dissipates that dynamism of comparison by including the com- 
parative term’ (p. 26). 

>» Soskice, pp. 58-61. Eva Kittay (pp. 17-9) also distinguishes simple and more complex simi- 
les, but her use of the terms ‘literal’ and ‘figurative’ for these types may be misleadin 
since similes strictly do not involve figurative usage but are always literal. Thus while 
similes do indeed inspire comparisons in thought across different categories, they do not 
themselves ‘cross categorial boundaries’ in grammar. | dispute Kittay’s claim that the ‘like’ 
in certain similes is itself metaphorical and favour the view of Ricoeur and Silk that it is 
the very presence of ‘like’ that guarantees literalness. 

32 Passages on the gods or the soul where metaphor and simile are active together include: Phd. 
83d. Phdr. 254e;, Rep. 401b, 561b, 614e, 621b; Polit. 272e; Tim. 69d, 73c, 73d, 77c-d, 
78b; Laws 902e. 

> Louis, p. 5. 
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d) Metonymy, Synecdoche and Catachresis 


Metonymy is the trope in which ‘one uses an adjunct to stand for the whole’, where, 
for example, Zeus is referred to as ‘thunder’ or ‘Poseidon’ as ‘trident’.*> Synecdoche, 
like metonymy, is based on an association by contiguity, but here ‘one uses a species 
term to stand in for a genus, or a genus term for a species, or a more comprehensive 
term for a less and vice versa’.*® An example of synecdoche is ‘the ships opened fire’ 
where ‘ships’ stands in for ‘guns’. The crucial difference between metonymy and 
synecdoche on the one hand and metaphor on the other is that of semantic imperti- 
nence. For whereas metaphor is defined by the presence and resolution of deviation, 
‘le statut d’épithéte impertinente, essentiel 4 la métaphore, n’est aucunement supposé 
par la synecdoque’.’’ Silk expresses the same idea through the concept of 
‘prominence’. In metaphor a vehicle has prominence because ‘it stands out as termi- 
nologically alien’ (p. 64). In contrast, ‘Metonymic deviation from the norm, me- 
tonymic extraneousness, metonymic prominence are of a lower order altogether’ (p. 
64). Thus metonymy and synecdoche, although more ‘prominent’ than literal speech, 
do not disturb the reader or recipient with the same ‘clash’ as metaphor. It has been 
argued, in fact, that such a clash in metonymy, leading to new associations and a new 
perspective, would represent a ‘failure in comprehension’.*® 


For all their manifest differences, metaphor, metonymy and synecdoche share an 
important role in that they can all function as types of catachresis. Although Silk has 
shown that there are problems in defining catachresis as an independent trope (pp. 
210-11), a useful definition embracing the functions of a number of tropes is offered 
by the French grammarian Fontanier: ‘La catachrése, en général, consiste en ce qu’ un 
signe déja affecté a une premiere idée, le soit aussi a une idée nouvelle qui elle-méme 
n'en avait point ou n’en a plus d’autre en propre dans la langue.’*” More simply, and 
less restrictively, Soskice defines catachresis as ‘the supplying of a term where one is 
lacking in the vocabulary’ (p. 61). Whereas Fontanier’s definition covers instances of 
catachresis through metaphorical transference and through extension by synecdoche 
and metonymy (whereby an established term is transferred to a ‘second idea’), 
Soskice’s definition also covers neologism. Even though the usage in all cases of 
catachresis is necessarily new, metaphorical transference will still provide a greater 
degree of deviation or prominence than extension by contiguity. For in the case of 
metonymy and synecdoche the new usage does not suggest a network of new associa- 


* Soskice, p. 57. 


Ricoeur, LMV, p. 212. Czerny translates (p. 165), ‘The status of the impertinent epithet, 
essential to metaphor, is of no concern whatsoever to synecdoche’. See also LMYV, p. 233. 

38 Soskice, pp. 57-8. 

9 P. Fontanier, p. 213, quoted by Ricoeur, p. 84. Czerny translates (p. 62), ‘In general, 
catachresis refers to a situation in which a sign, already assigned to a first idea, is as- 
signed also to a new idea, this latter having no sign at all or no other proper sign within 
the language.’ 


tions (Soskice, p. 62) but rather ‘fits into standard speech without imaginative strain’ 
(p. 66). 


e) Analogy 


The exact nature and definition of analogy has given rise to a long and venerable tra- 
dition of speculation, from Aristotle to contemporary logic and theology via the writ- 
ings of St. Thomas Aquinas. G.E.R. Lloyd” observes that there has not been general 
agreement on the definition of analogy but sets out his own working account: ‘Here I 
shall take “analogy” in its broadest sense, to refer not merely to proportional analogy 
(a:b::c:d)*’ but to any mode of reasoning in which one object or complex of objects is 
likened or assimilated to another.’ Lloyd regards analogy primarily as a mode of rea- 
soning, and this marks out one of the key differences between analogy and metaphor 
as far as my study is concerned. For whereas metaphor will be taken to be a purely 
linguistic form, analogy is a term used for both a mode of reasoning and the conse- 
quent manner of expression. The question for this study then becomes: what is the 
difference between metaphor and linguistic analogy? Soskice again provides clear 
guidance (p. 64): ‘Analogy as a linguistic device deals with language that has been 
stretched to fit new applications yet fits the new situation without generating for the 
native speaker any imaginative strain.’ This point about ‘imaginative strain’ is crucial 
and echoes Soskice’s earlier distinctions between metaphor and both metonymy and 
synecdoche. This ‘strain’ must be regarded as another attempt to express the same 
feature as Ricoeur’s ‘deviation’ or Henle’s ‘clash’ and is the distinctive aspect of 
metaphor which sets it apart from all other figures and tropes. Analogical language, in 
contrast, is an extension of standard usage which does not offer a significant interpre- 
tative challenge to the hearer (Soskice, p. 65): ‘Analogical usage can be distinguished 
from a metaphorical usage by the fact that from its inception it seems appropriate. We 
fee] no jolt or strain in saying “my dog is happy”, “my dog is eager to go”,.. . We 
regard such analogy as a legitimate extension of a word’s domain of application.’ 
Analogical language, then, is an extension of standard, literal usage and, as such, 
causes no strain or tension requiring resolution through the adoption of new perspec- 
tives. In theology critics have wrestled with the problem of how language based on 
human experience and knowledge can meaningfully refer to God, and it has been con- 
cluded that discourse on God, when it is not metaphorical, is at least analogical, with 
terms being extended from their standard human application to fit the divine nature. 
Thus, to speak of God as ‘good’ or ‘wise’ is to speak analogically.‘? Soskice contrasts 


“ G.E.R. Lloyd, Polarity and Analogy (= PA), p. 175. 

*' For an excellent discussion of proportional analogy, see David Burrell, Analogy and Philo- 
sophical Language, ch. | ‘What analogy is and why’, and ch. 2 ‘What analogy might be’. 

“2 This is St. Thomas Aquinas’ influential view on the nature of language for God, a view which 
Swinburne rejects in favour of that of Duns Scotus, whereby the use of predicates such as 
‘good’, ‘wise’ efc. are used not analogically of God but univocally of God and man 
(Swinburme, pp. 153-4). 


such analogical language for God with speaking ‘in a flagrantly pictorial or metaphori- 
cal way’ (p. 66). This point deserves comment, for while speaking in a ‘flagrantly 
pictorial’ way may involve the use of imagery, it does not necessarily involve the use 
of metaphor. Consider the phrase, ‘God, our loving father’. This suggests an image of 
God as a human parent and thus may be considered as ‘pictorial’, but is it a metaphor? 
It is clearly an extension of the standard usage of ‘father’ as a man who has, in union 
with a woman, created a child. But is this extension metaphorical? The determining 
factor according to the method outlined above is that of semantic deviation or clash. 
Does this phrase produce semantic deviation or imaginative strain, or is it so familiar 
that it has itself become part of standard usage and so cannot be classed as metaphor? 
The issue is addressed by Richard Swinburne as he sets out his own account of the 
distinction between metaphor and analogy, based on his distinctions between univocal, 
analogical and equivocal language. Against the background of varying interpretations 
of these traditional categories, Swinburne establishes his own usage (pp. 39-40): 
I shall say that a word ‘o’ is used on two occasions in a univocal sense if it is 
used in the same sense, in an analogical sense if it is used in a similar sense, in 
an equivocal sense if it is used in an unrelated sense. [. . .] A word has the same 
sense if it has all the same synonyms, contraries, determinates, and so on; simi- 
lar sense if it has many of the synonyms, and so on; unrelated sense if it has 
none of the same synonyms, and so on. 


Therefore analogical usage occurs when a word is used in a similar sense in different 
contexts, and one important instance of analogy is when a word is removed from one 
context and applied in another (pp. 41-2). But, given that metaphor can also be re- 
garded as a transfer of words from a familiar to an unfamiliar context, how then is 
metaphor to be distinguished from analogy? Swinburne’s account of metaphor, in 
common with others set out above, rests on the principle of novel usage (p. 43): 
‘Metaphor arises when a word or words are not used in any pre-existing senses, nor in 
any new sense given an explicit definition, but where knowledge of a wide context. . . 
will reveal what is being said. The sense is a new one, generated by the context and by 
the previous established senses of the word together.’ Swinburne concedes that accord- 
ing to his definition there is ‘a wide, unclear border’ (p. 48) between metaphor and 
analogy but, nevertheless, his analysis of the two figures in Christian creeds supports 
the central distinction between standard and novel usage. Swinburne argues that since 
God ‘cannot be a “person” in quite the same sense’ as a human being (p. 156), all 
language that presents God as a person cannot be univocal and so is analogical. He 
therefore takes as analogical all those words for God which imply bodily sensations or 
the use of bodily organs (such as feeling anger, p. 155). However, given that the use 
of physical and persona! language for God requires some sort of extension of sense or 
meaning, why is it not to be classed as metaphorical? The answer is that the personifi- 
cations in question are well established and so do not represent novel usage. However, 
distinguishing novel from established usage is far from straightforward, as Swinbume 
acknowledges (p. 151): ‘It does however require some careful analysis to see when 
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words in theology are being used univocally, when they are being used analogically, 
and when they are being used metaphorically’. In each case ‘detailed analysis’ is re- 
quired (p. 161). But even with detailed analysis, the issue can still resist clear-cut 
classification, as is apparent when Swinbume assesses the status of language of God as 
a ‘father’ (p. 158): ‘Talk in all creeds of the first person of the Holy Trinity as “the 
Father” and of the second person as “the Son”, . . . may also be classified as meta- 
phorical; although this use of “Father” was perhaps sufficiently well established and 
clear in Jewish thought to be regarded as analogical.’ Although often difficult to apply, 
this distinction between metaphor as novel transference and analogy as well- 
established extension of meaning is extremely useful. For it acknowledges that exten- 
sions and transfers of terms from one context to another can themselves become stan- 
dard, but still insists that these are of quite a different order from metaphor, which — 
as on Ricoeur’s analysis — necessarily creates fresh and novel applications causing 
surprise and offering a semantic challenge. Thus the task of distinguishing metaphors 
from analogies is that of determining and measuring the extent of deviation from stan- 
dard usage, with analogies offering familiar proportional relationships 
(god:creation::father:child) and metaphors forcing new meanings through semantic 
clash. 


The determining and measuring of deviation from standard linguistic usage is the 
crucial factor in identifying metaphors and in marking off metaphor from other tropes 
and figures. The determining of deviation is also the crucial factor in distinguishing 
metaphorical from literal language. In recent studies the metaphorical/literal distinc- 
tion has been called into question and some critics have adopted the view that ‘all 
language is metaphorical’. In the next section I shall argue that the literal/metaphorical 
distinction is fundamental, even in cases where it is difficult to reach hard and fast 
decisions on the status of terms — as with the literary products of an ancient language 
and culture. 


2. Metaphors and Literal Language 


In the preceding sections metaphor has been defined, following Ricoeur’s account, in 
terms of the production and subsequent reduction of deviation. This deviation (écart) 
is the movement away from the normal or ordinary usage of terms, which for Ricoeur 
and others represents literal language. So, metaphor is defined against literal usage 
wherein words carry their ordinary, usual meanings.’ In company with other critics, 
Mary Hesse“ has rejected this account of metaphor as ‘deviation’ on the grounds that 


“ Silk, p. 27: ‘Inasmuch as all imagery embodies the temporary displacement of the terminol- 
ogy “at issue” in favour of “extraneous” terminology, all imagery embodies a deviation 
from the terminological norm, albeit a familiar kind of deviation. Metaphor alone has the 
distinction of achieving this deviation through a simultaneous departure from the normal 
usage of the language as a whole.’ See also p. 28 where Silk uses the term ‘literal’ simply 
to refer to usage which is normal and standard. 

“ Mary Hesse, ‘The Cognitive claims of metaphor’, pp. 27 ff. 
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it represents the metaphoric uses of words as ‘in some way improper or deviant’ (p. 

27). Against this view, Hesse contends that metaphor is itself a standard form of lan- 

guage use (pp. 28-9): 
The extensions of meaning that occur by means of similarities and differences 
in metaphor are only the more striking examples of something that is going on 
all the time in the changing and holistic network that constitutes language. In 
this sense metaphoric meaning is normal, not pathological, and some of the 
mechanism of metaphor is essential to the meaning of any descriptive language 
at all. 


The final point here — that some of the mechanism of metaphor is essential in any 
descriptive language — is used to support Hesse’s claim that ‘all language is meta- 
phorical’ (p. 27). However, as the article continues, Hesse herself re-establishes the 
necessary distinction between literal and metaphorical language, when she argues that 
(p. 29): 
the literal/metaphoric distinction is properly a pragmatic, not a semantic use. 
That is to say, it concerns the way in which speakers learn, use, and if necessary 
define the words of their language. Literal use is most frequent use in familiar 
contexts — that use that least disturbs the network of meanings. Thus literal use 
is the easiest to manage, to learn and to teach. . . the use that is susceptible to 
ostensive definition and is therefore the one with direct physical application to 
the local and relatively stable ‘natural kinds’ by which we are surrounded in 
nature. [.. .] It is the use that is least open to misunderstanding and mistake .. . 
All of this is quite sufficient to explain why it is that the analysis of metaphor 
apparently has to start from ‘literal’ language already understood but it does not 
in the least imply that the semantic bases of the two sorts of expression are 
radically different. 


The view that the literal/metaphorical distinction is a matter of pragmatic use does not 
necessarily conflict with the view of metaphor as deviation, as Ricoeur himself ob- 
serves in his own discussion of literal language. He rejects the idea that words possess 
a ‘proper’ (i.e. primitive, natural, or original) meaning in themselves (p. 369), and 
argues that his account of deviation does not imply this (LMV, p. 369): 


Nous avons certes admis que |’emploi métaphorique d’un mot peut toujours 
étre opposé a son emploi littéral; mais littéral ne veut pas dire propre au sens 
d’originaire, mais simplement courant, ‘usuel’; le sens littéral est celui qui est 
lexicalisé. II n’est donc pas besoin d’une métaphysique du propre pour justifier 
la différence du littéral et du figuré; c’est l’emploi dans le discours, et non je ne 


‘5 Leary, ‘Psyche's muse’, acknowledges that this view ‘is controversial, even though it is 
common’ (p. 4). Leary accepts that there are distinctions between metaphorical and literal 
language (and thought) but argues that for his own thesis ‘by and large they can be ig- 
alge (p. 4). See also pp. 4-7 for his views on the relationship between metaphor and lit- 

anguage. 
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sais quel prestige du primitif ou de l’originel, qui spécifie la différence du lité- 
ral et du métaphorique.” 


Thus literal use emerges simply as the standard or ordinary use of words, whereas 
metaphor, as deviation, is a movement away from this. Without literal usage, there 
could be no metaphor, for without a background of ordinary, standard meanings, there 
could be no clash or semantic impertinence — the very essence of metaphor. Thus, to 
claim that ‘all language is metaphorical’ is to destroy not just the literal/metaphorical 
distinction but the very possibility of metaphor. In contrast, to see the categories of 
metaphor and literal language as in permanent and necessary opposition is simply to 
recognise that (in Silk’s words): ‘Jn fine, the contrast between normal and abnormal 
usage remains black and white’ (p. 28). Against Hesse it must be maintained that rec- 
Ognising metaphor as an instance of abnormal usage or as ‘deviant’ from literal lan- 
guage does not consign it to the status of being a ‘pathological’ rarity. Rather, one 
must acknowledge that while in relation to particular instances of language use, meta- 
phor is a deviation, in relation to language in genera/ metaphor is a central and entirely 
‘normal’ feature.*’ For the transgression of logical ordering that is at the heart of 
metaphor is one of the standard ways that language (and indeed thought) both works 
and evolves. The deviation in metaphorical usage is, then, ‘abnormal’ when viewed 
from the perspective of the use of a particular word, but entirely ‘normal’ when viewed 
against the processes of language at large. 

‘Literal’ and ‘metaphorical’, therefore, are categories relating to two poles of 
language use, but neither of these categories is permanently fixed: some metaphors 
themselves become standard, normal usage and thus form the literal background from 
which new metaphors can emerge. Metaphors which become standardized or 
‘lexicalized’* in this way are often referred to as ‘dead’ metaphors. But the ‘death’ of 
these metaphors is not necessarily permanent, for, as critics have observed, there are 
various ways in which dead metaphors can be brought back to life. The essential point 
here is that there is a constant shifting between the categories of dead and live meta- 


“ Czery translates (pp. 290-1), ‘We did admit of course that the metaphorical use of a word 
could always be opposed to its literal use; but literal does not mean proper in the sense of 
originary, but simply current, “usual”. The literal sense is the one that is lexicalized. There 
is thus no need for a metaphysics of the proper to justify the difference between literal and 
figurative. It is use in discourse that specifies the difference between the literal and meta- 
phorical, and not some sort of prestige attributed to the primitive or the original.’ 

‘7 Ricoeur (LMV) acknowledges that metaphor is a standard feature of language use (p. 191): ‘la 
figure s’oppose aux maniéres communes et usuelles de parler; mais les figures ne sont pas 
toujours rares; bien plus, le discours le plus rare de tous serait le discours sans figure’. 
(Czemy, p. 149: ‘Figure is opposed to the common and usual ways of speaking. But fig- 
ures are not always rare; moreover, the most unusual of all discourses would be one devoid 
of figure.) The point that using metaphor is an entirely ‘normal’ aspect of speech was rec- 
ognised by I.A. Richards (Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 92) who observed that without meta- 
phor ‘we cannot get incougl three sentences of ordinary fluid discourse’. See also Leary 
‘Psyche’s muse’, pp. 6-7. 

Ricoeur on dead/lexicalized metaphors: LMV, pp. 127, 207 and 368-73 (= Czerny, pp. 99 
161-2 and 289-94). 
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phors, that is between ordinary, literal usage and non-standard, metaphorical usage.” 
Given this dynamic relation between normal and abnormal language use, the task of 
identifying metaphors turns out to require a great deal of sensitivity. For one has to be 
familiar with the standard norms of a language to be able to recognise when there is a 
clash, impertinence, or imaginative strain and, conversely, when words are being used 
normally. As Silk discusses dead metaphors, he observes that to judge a usage as dead 
is to imply not only a historical but also an aesthetic statement, namely (p. 27), ‘this 
word, used thus, feels and therefore is normal usage’. In the task of identifying literal 
and metaphorical terms, then, one’s judgements are determined ultimately by whether 
a word ‘feels and therefore is’ normal or abnormal. But even in one’s own language, 
there will be times when a particular usage cannot be definitively classed as meta- 
phorical or literal, for current, standard usage is itself a slippery concept. Thus the task 
that faces the critic of ancient Greek metaphor seems daunting indeed. 


In his ground-breaking study of Greek metaphor, Silk directly addresses the prob- 
lem of identifying metaphors and offers a detailed procedure for how to assess the 
status of Greek literary terminology.” The essential criterion in evaluating normal and 
abnormal usage is that of ‘distribution’ which involves three particular considerations 
(p. 34): ‘Under “distribution” are to be subsumed: (1) the quality of usage. In which 
authors and in which portions of their work is the word used thus? (2) The quantity of 
usage. How commonly is the word used thus? (3) The period of usage. When else is 
the word used thus?’ Silk has provided a clear and precise method for those who un- 
dertake what emerges as a formidable task, requiring familiarity with a vast range of 
authors and styles. A work that determined the exact status of various forms of figura- 
tive language in Plato would be immensely useful, but sadly none exists. This means 
that as I analyse the philosophical role of verbal imagery in Plato, although I shall try 
to be sensitive to the norms of the Greek language, citing evidence of ‘distribution’ 
wherever possible, I must accept the limited nature of this enquiry and so be content 
with rather cautious judgements about what constitutes literal and metaphorical lan- 
guage for the gods and the soul in Plato. However, at the very least I shall comment on 
those verbal comparisons which are well established and those which appear to be 
novel. Swinbume’s distinction between ‘analogical’ (standard) and ‘metaphorical’ 
(novel) comparisons will prove useful in this endeavour. 


A final point on identifying metaphors is demanded by Plato’s own literary tech- 
nique. For one of the fundamental features of Plato’s style of writing philosophy is the 
exploration of language itself, entailing analysis of established forms of expression. 
Often Plato will take a familiar idea, expressed in what would seem to be a fairly stan- 
dard way, and then will scrutinise it from different angles until it begins to seem utterly 
alien. In the course of this analysis — this taking apart — of an idea, words will un- 


Leary, ‘Psyche’s muse’ (p. 6), observes that there is ‘continual commerce between these two 
poles’ and that ‘this contention about the permeable boundaries between the metaphorical 
and literal is hardly new’ (p. 7). 

© Silk, chapter 2, ‘Dead metaphor and normal usage’, pp. 27 ff. 


dergo a shift of meaning, settled connotations will be unsettled and dead metaphors 
will be brought back to life. Ricoeur has commented on the techniques that writers 
employ to reanimate dead metaphors and has observed that the use of false etymology 
to this end is one of Plato’s own favourite devices (LMV, p. 370). The movement from 
established to novel usage of words is intrinsic to Plato’s style, and even where the 
starting point is a familiar image or comparison, the established form of expression can 
soon give way to strikingly novel usage and live metaphors. Thus the relationship 
between literal and metaphorical in Plato would seem to be significantly dynamic. 


In this section I have endeavoured to define the nature of metaphor as against 
other tropes and figures in order to provide a clear terminology for use in the discus- 
sion ahead and to address some of the fundamental issues pertinent to a study of Greek 
metaphor. With these definitions of metaphorical and other figurative language in 
place, the next step is to explore the various claims that have been made about the 
cognitive roles of such language, in order to set the framework for an analysis of the 
philosophical significance of Plato’s metaphors and images. 


III. Metaphor’s Cognitive Role 


As a result of intense interest in recent years, metaphor is now well established as a 
figure of prime importance in both literary and ordinary language. Debate, once cen- 
tred on the poetic or rhetorical potential of metaphor, has now shifted to metaphor’s 
key role in developing understanding and shaping experience. The contribution of 
metaphor in disciplines such as physics, sociology, theology and psychology is cur- 
rently receiving much critical attention. From a wide range of positions and opinions 
on the cognitive role of metaphor three basic views emerge, which can be termed the 
‘epistemic’, the ‘nonpropositional’ and the ‘illustrative’ theses.’ The essential points 
of these theses, and their application in the particular areas of theology and psychol- 
ogy, will now be considered. 


I. The Epistemic Thesis 


On this view metaphor plays a unique role in cognition, as its distinctive expressive 
and cognitive capacities provide a special kind of epistemic access which other forms 
of discourse cannot provide. This view stems from the ‘interaction’ theory of metaphor 


5! Johnson’s analysis of the most influential types of hor theory (The Body in the Mind, 
pp. 67-72) produces three categories which are in line with my own. While the term 
“‘nonpropositional’ is established in the field of metaphor, Johnson collects other theories 
together under the headings ‘Literal-core theories’ and ‘Metaphorical proposition theories’. 
These headings correspond respectively to my ‘illustrative’ and ‘epistemic’ views. In his 
assessment of the role of metaphor in motivational psychology, McReynolds identifies 
three functions of metaphor: descriptive, persuasive and creative (pp. 161-2). The descri 
tive and ive functions of metaphor are covered by my ‘illustrative’ thesis, while the 
creative function corresponds to the role of metaphor identified by the ‘epistemic’ thesis. 
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first proposed in a seminal work by I.A. Richards (The Philosophy of Rhetoric) and 
later developed by Max Black.” The essence of the interaction theory is that the tenor 
and vehicle of a metaphor affect each other, since the principal subject is seen in terms 
of the secondary, and that as a result of this ‘interaction’, new meaning arises. The new 
meaning created by the interaction results from the restructuring of one concept in 
terms of another. Metaphor thus becomes a way of organising a concept.” In this act 
of organisation, the metaphor does not simply express the perception of previously 
existing similarities between tenor and vehicle, but actually creates the similarity. Thus 
metaphor does not simply present an underlying and familiar analogy or similarity“ 
but rather suggests a resemblance not hitherto perceived. By creating resemblances in 
this way the metaphor provokes new insights which in tum change our conceptual 
systems. In ‘More about metaphor’, Black presents his view that metaphors generate 
insight in an ‘irreplaceable’ way (p. 21). He sets out his central proposition as follows 
(p. 35): ‘Indeed, I intend to defend the implausible contention that a metaphorical 
statement can sometimes generate new knowledge and insight by changing relation- 
ships between the things designated (the principal and subsidiary subjects).’ Further, 
the interactive nature of metaphor offers a unique means of expression since 
‘metaphorical thought and utterance sometimes embody insight expressible in no other 
fashion’ (p. 33). Since metaphor has its own distinctive force, it is able to offer, 
through interaction, more than literal language. Black’s attribution of special cognitive 
power to metaphor stems from a particular view of knowledge and reality. Metaphors 
do not simply give insight into external reality but rather create perspectives and per- 
ceptions which are themselves to be understood as new aspects of reality (pp. 38-9). 
Thus the epistemic access afforded by metaphor is access to new perspectives and new 
realities which the metaphor itself produces. Metaphor is thus cognitively irreplaceable 
because it generates knowledge in a unique way, namely by creating aspects of reality. 


Black avoids the idea of external, objective reality and is reluctant to assign truth 
or falsity to a metaphor,”* but sees metaphor’s cognitive role as active and effective 
within the context of a particular perspective of reality. It is in this context that meta- 


52 Models (1962) and ‘More about metaphor’ (first published 1979). 

»? See Black, Models, p. 44: ‘the metaphor selects, emphasises, suppresses and organises fea- 
tures of the principal subject by implying statements about it that normally apply to the 
subsidiary subject’. 

* A view often called the ‘comparison’ view. See e.g. Black, Models, pp. 35-7. 

*5 Although Black is happy to talk about metaphors creating reality, he does not wish to attrib- 
ute the term ‘truth’ to such reality. He likens metaphors to representational devices such as 
‘Charts and maps, graphs and pictorial diagrams’ and comments (‘More about metaphor’, 
p. 39): ‘In such cases we x ie of correctness and incorrectness, without needing to rely 
upon those overworked epithets, “true” and “false.”” 

** The view that the world is necessarily seen from a certain perspective and that metaphors can 
create such ives is developed further in the work of George Lakoff and Mark John- 
son (Metaphors We Live By). For these critics metaphors are devices for understanding and 
are particularly effective in the areas of moral, emotional, aesthetic and spiritual experi- 
ence. One of their central claims is that such experiences have no clearly delineated struc- 
ture and that metaphors alone are responsible for establishing the only, if inadequate, 
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phor achieves its unique force. For, Black argues, metaphors which survive a particu- 
lar type of critical examination ‘can properly be held to convey, in indispensable 
fashion, insight into the systems to which they refer. In this way, they can, and some- 
times do, generate insight about “how things are” in reality’ (‘More about metaphor’, 
p. 39). 


A stronger version of this view is proposed by Boyd who has applied the interactive 
view of metaphor to the context of theory change in science. Boyd tackles the issue of 
objective reality more directly and is willing to claim that in particular scientific cir- 
cumstances metaphors may represent not just hypotheses but actual truths about exter- 
nal reality (p. 519): 


If the articulation and refinement of a body of metaphors all involving the same 
metaphorical theme proves to be genuinely fruitful in scientific theory con- 
struction, then the only epistemologically plausible explanation is that most of 
the relevant metaphorical expressions refer, and that the metaphorical state- 
ments in question . . . express important truths. 


However, these are special circumstances and for general cases Boyd simply makes 
the claim that certain types of metaphor are important in the setting out and explora- 
tion of hypotheses, allowing scientists to provide a ‘tentative and preliminary account 
of the properties of presumed kinds’ (p. 496). Through such scientific metaphors the 
reader ‘is invited to explore the similarities and analogies between features of the pri- 
mary and secondary subjects, including features not yet discovered, or not yet fully 
understood’ (p. 489). 


Kittay has developed a more detailed version of the interactionist approach and 
has offered an important qualification for the view that metaphor generates new 
knowledge about reality in a unique way. For Kittay metaphor structures or restruc- 
tures a given concept by applying terms from one linguistic domain to other domains. 
She names her theory ‘perspectival’ and explains (p. 14): 


To call our theory perspectival is to name it for the function metaphor serves: to 
provide a perspective from which to gain an understanding of that which is 
metaphorically portrayed. This is a distinctively cognitive role . . . the speaker 
makes use of one linguistically articulated domain to gain an understanding of 
another experiential or conceptual domain and similarly, it is the means by 
which a hearer grasps such an understanding. 


The (re)structuring process offers a new perspective on the given concept, and the 
adjustment to the new view is termed a ‘reconceptualisation’ or a ‘perspectival shift’ 
(p. 301). Kittay argues that this shift generates new meanings and provides insights 
and information that have not previously been ‘encoded’ or ‘digitalised’ (p. 138). 
However, she is extremely careful to clarify the particular type of new information that 


structure these experiences have. Thus metaphor has a special role in providing (partial) 
understanding of certain fundamental aspects of our human experience. 
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metaphor can express. For while Black maintains that metaphors can generate radi- 
cally new knowledge, Kittay’s claim is more modest. For she holds that metaphor 
works cognitively by ordering and reordering both information and conceptual rela- 
tions that are already familiar to us (p. 39): 
The cognitive force of metaphor comes, not from providing new information 
about the world, rather from a (re)conceptualisation of information that is al- 
ready available to us. Information which is not articulated and conceptualised is 
of little cognitive importance. [. . .} Metaphor is a primary way in which we ac- 
commodate and assimilate information and experience to our conceptual or- 
ganisation of the world. [. . .] In the process of accommodation and assimilation 
through metaphor, we gain a needed epistemic access to the metaphorical refer- 
ent. 


As she considers the issue of new discoveries about reality, Kittay reiterates the point 
that metaphor does not provide new knowledge of unknown features of our world (p. 
302): ‘Metaphor achieves its cognitive aims not by positing new existents, but by 
forcing a reconceptualisation of what is already given.’*’ Thus her conclusion remains 
that metaphor is primarily a device for offering new perspectives on information and 
ideas we already have (p. 313): ‘The role of metaphor is not to tell us of something 
new, but of something new about what we already know.’ 


The second distinctive feature of the epistemic view is that metaphor has a special 
cognitive force over and above that of literal language. It offers a direct challenge to 
what is often called the ‘substitution view’ whereby a metaphor is regarded simply as a 
replacement for an equivalent literal statement. Against this, it is held that metaphor 
has its own unique expressive powers and is able to communicate ideas in a different 
way from literal speech. One of the distinctive capacities of metaphor is the ability to 
introduce new terminology by extending established meanings of words, as Black 
asserts (Models, p. 31): ‘Metaphor plugs the gaps in the literal vocabulary . . . meta- 
phor is a species of catachresis. Catachresis is the putting of new senses into words.’ 
The point that metaphor has quite different capacities from literal language has been 
developed both by Kittay and Boyd. For Kittay metaphor is able, through the act of 
reconceptualisation, to offer an epistemic access not afforded by other language (pp. 
313-4): 


*’ Further, although she does allow for the possibility of metaphor generating new discoveries 
in certain circumstances, she is quick to qualify the point (p. 313): ‘In the process of the 
(re)description we may be guided to discover some new object or phenomenon. In that 
case, metaphor serves as a generator of new hypotheses. But we have to know our way 
around the subject matter to know which sort of hypotheses generated by a metaphor are 
worthy to pursue and which are not’. 

58 See e.g. Black, Models, p. 31 and esp. p. 37: ‘Metaphorical statement is not a substitute for a 
formal comparison or any other kind of literal statement, but has its own distinctive ca- 
pacities and achievements.’ 
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The shift to a distinct semantic field . . . provides epistemic access to the refer- 
ent not otherwise available .. . The detour through a semantic field that nor- 
mally applies to another domain is the distinct metaphorical move to reconcep- 
tualisation. It is such a reconceptualisation that makes metaphor, when it is 
cognitively significant, irreducibly so. 
The key terms here are ‘not otherwise available’ and ‘irreducibly’, for metaphor’s 
expressive capacities, derived from its stimulation of the ‘perspectival shift’, outstrip 
those of literal language. On Kittay’s view the metaphoric process achieves a restruc- 
turing and reordering of a given concept by which ‘indefinitely many interpretations 
are made possible’ (p. 301). It is precisely because of these different interpretative 
possibilities that the meaning of metaphor cannot be captured or paraphrased in literal 
terms. Thus metaphors can be both linguistically and cognitively irreducible and 
thereby irreplaceable (p. 301): 
[The metaphor] receives the cognitive content through a perspectival move 
captured in the reordering of one content domain in accordance with the rela- 
tions governing another semantic field. To the extent that the speaker has no 
other linguistic resources to achieve these ends, the metaphor is cognitively ir- 
replaceable. 


Therefore, through the process of reconceptualisation metaphor achieves a unique and 
irreducible cognitive force, providing a special kind of epistemic access which literal 
language cannot provide. 


Boyd shares the view that metaphor opens up a range of interpretative possibilities 
and argues that the special role of metaphor in scientific theory change results from 
this open-endedness, which allows general claims to be made without specific details 
(p. 482): 

There exists an important class of metaphors which play a role in the develop- 
ment and articulation of theories in relatively mature sciences . . . in particular, 
their success does not depend on their conveying quite specific respects of 
similarity or analogy. Indeed, their users are typically unable to precisely spec- 
ify the relevant respects of similarity or analogy, and the utility of these meta- 
phors in theory change crucially depends upon this open-endedness. 


Boyd names this type of metaphor ‘theory-constitutive’ and argues that its function is 
‘a sort of catachresis’, that is, such metaphors ‘are used to introduce theoretical termi- 
nology where none previously existed’ (p. 482). Such theory-constitutive metaphors, 
therefore, allow the scientist to go beyond the constraints of established, literal usage 
and to develop new theoretical terminology. Further, since these metaphors actually 
constitute the theories they present, they are far more than mere exegetical or peda- 
gogical devices, simply working to illuminate theories that can be set out in other 


* Thomas Kuhn accepts this point, see ‘Metaphor in science’, pp. 533-4. 
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terms. For, once in action, the particular terminology provided by these metaphors 
determines the theory in question, and thus a change in metaphor is a change in theory. 
Since, for Boyd, certain theories depend entirely on the use of particular metaphors, 
those metaphors are linguistically and cognitively irreplaceable. Thus Boyd's central 
claim is that metaphors can introduce new scientific theories in a unique way, by ex- 
pressing claims for which there are no adequate literal paraphrases. 


The essence of the epistemic thesis, then, can be set out as follows: 


(1) through interaction metaphors are able to convey insight into reality in an 
indispensable fashion; 


and 


(2) the cognitive content of interactive metaphors cannot be reduced to or re- 
placed by literal terms. 


2. The Nonpropositional Thesis 


This thesis rejects the theory of interaction and its claim that metaphors have a special 
cognitive content. Critics who hold this view maintain instead that metaphors convey 
insight and understanding that is not propositional in character and that metaphor is 
not to be regarded primarily as an information-giving device. Donald Davidson chal- 
lenges the notion that a metaphor carries a message (p. 261) and that its primary role is 
to relay information (p. 246): ‘The concept of metaphor as primarily a vehicle for 
conveying ideas, even if unusual ones, seems to me as wrong as the parent idea that a 
metaphor has a special meaning.’™ Davidson’s view, however, is not a return to the 
substitution or omamental view of metaphor,*' for he acknowledges that metaphor 
plays an important role in stimulating ideas. His main point is that metaphor’s cogni- 
tive importance lies in its capacity to prompt or inspire certain ways of thinking rather 
than to deliver propositional information (Davidson, p. 263): ‘there is no limit to what 
a metaphor calls to our attention, and much of what we are caused to notice is not 
propositional in character.’ David Cooper (Metaphor) supports Davidson’s rejection 
of the notion of privileged metaphorical meanings (see e.g. p. 90) and argues that the 
consequence of Davidson’s account is (p. 108) ‘that metaphor etc. is to be taken out of 
the orbit occupied by the information-giving devices of language and brought into, or 
close to, the one occupied by songs, poems, myths, allegories, and the like’. The com- 
mon feature of these different verbal art-forms is that they are not primarily designed 


© Davidson's position on the meaning of metaphor is strikingly at odds with the interactionist 
view (p. 245): ‘This paper is concerned with what metaphors mean, and its thesis is that 
metaphors mean what the words, in their most literal interpretation, mean, and nothing 


more. 
*' For a summary of the substitution view, see Black (Models, pp. 31 ff.), and on the ornamental 
view, see Hawkes, Metaphor, pp. 27-31 and Lakoff and Johnson, pp. 190-1. 
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to convey propositional truths. Cooper has clarified this point further by comparing 
metaphors with paintings which stimulate certain responses but do not state proposi- 
tions.” This approach leads to the conclusion that metaphor has a poetic rather than a 
scientific or didactic function. The main reason for this is that since metaphors are 
open to different interpretations (pp. 240-4), they cannot offer a straightforward, reli- 
able delivery of any particular proposition. Rather, the cognitive significance of meta- 
phor lies in its power to inspire ‘lines of imaginative thinking’ (p. 250). Kittay too 
maintains that metaphors offer unlimited interpretative possibilities,” but does not 
regard this as prohibiting the transfer of information. Cooper, following Davidson, 
challenges the idea that metaphor can offer a cognitive content beyond that of literal 
language and carries on the debate concerning metaphorical truth — a notion carefully 
avoided by Kittay. Thus he voices opposition to the idea that metaphor is a vehicle for 
a special kind of truth — for truths that cannot be conveyed adequately or perhaps not 
at all by ‘ordinary’ terms (pp. 216-38). He criticises the work of contemporary critics 
such as Roland Barthes and Paul Ricoeur (pp. 221-3), for he finds in their works a 
basic inconsistency: first they claim that ‘mimetic’ metaphors (which present things ‘as 
they truly are’) convey truths in a way that literal language cannot, but then go on to 
provide quite literal accounts of what those metaphors are trying to say. For Cooper 
the only way for ‘special’ metaphorical truth to avoid this paradox is according to a 
Heideggerian account of truth as the “disclosure” of information which is not propo- 
sitionally specifiable’ (see Metaphor, pp. 238 and 251-7). 


For Cooper, then, as for Davidson, metaphor emerges not as a device designed to 
convey information but rather, in the manner of a work of art, to stimulate lines of 
thought, prompt imagery and imaginative speculation, to convey attitudes and to evoke 
emotional response. 


® Christopher Janaway in his illuminating treatment of Plato’s critique of the arts, mages of 
Excellence, considers the idea that art makes a contribution to our knowledge and offers 
the helpful observation (pp. 197-8): ‘It seems unlikely that there is [a] class of true propo- 
sitions which only artworks can put us in touch with — artworks could be at best the most 
effective means of coming to know them. But there is a further difficulty here: if we ask 
which propositional! truths a particular drama or novel teaches us, answers tend to be either 
banal or implausible. Even supposing that we manage to cull some useful piece of wisdom 
. .. we ought to wonder whether the dramatist could not have conveyed that proposition in 
less labour-intensive fashion. The conclusion should be, not that there is nothing to learn 
from drama, but that not all learning is the mastery of propositions’. For the same point see 
also J. Stolnitz, ‘On the cognitive triviality of art’. These comments on art offer a useful 
parallel for Davidson’s and Cooper’s claims about the nonpropositional nature of meta- 
phor’s cognitive content. 

® «Interesting metaphors should be compared not to statements, but to paintings. They can do a 
great deal for us, but not by stating a particular proposition.’ Quotation from lectures on 
metaphor given by Professor D. Cooper at the University of Durham, 1988. 

™ Kittay p. 301, ‘by the reordering of the topic domain, indefinitely many interpretations are 
made possible’. 

6° Swinburne acknowledges the point that metaphor can have a more emotive than didactic role 
(p. 49): ‘Even if a writer is trying to convey a belief, the way he does it, the style of his 
writing, may be at least of equal importance to him. In that case the role of metaphor is 
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3. The Illustrative Thesis 


On this view metaphor enjoys special rhetorical and exegetical powers and can play an 
important role in teaching and in the development of new ideas and theories. Metaphor 
is regarded as a useful illustrative device, able to express information concisely and 
memorably. Its most distinctive cognitive role lies in its capacity to guide thought from 
a more familiar to a less familiar, or an entirely new, domain of reference. Since the 
illustrative thesis highlights metaphor’s rhetorical power, it is not surprising that it 
should accept the nonpropositional claim that metaphor has a special capacity for 
evoking moods and feelings, conveying attitudes and stimulating lines of thought. 
However, since it views metaphor as a useful exegetical device, clearly it cannot sup- 
port the central nonpropositiona! claim that it is a mistake to regard metaphor as hav- 
ing a distinct cognitive content or as designed primarily as a means of carrying a mes- 
sage. Equally there is some common ground between the illustrative and the epistemic 
theses, since both maintain that metaphor can be an effective pedagogic and heuristic 
tool. However, the illustrative thesis rejects the central epistemic claims that meta- 
phors have an irreducible cognitive content and are able to generate insight and ex- 
press ideas in a way that goes beyond the powers of literal discourse. Critics who hold 
the illustrative thesis dispute the claim that metaphors are cognitively irreplaceable and 
argue that any insight that can be conveyed by metaphor can be analysed and trans- 
lated into literal terms. Thus whereas on the illustrative thesis no metaphor is cogni- 
tively and linguistically irreplaceable and metaphor’s cognitive significance comes 
only from its powers as an exegetical or pedagogical device, the epistemic thesis ar- 
gues that different metaphors can have different cognitive roles — with epistemic 
metaphors conveying new insights and actually constituting theories and with illustra- 
tive metaphors performing a more supportive, exegetical role. Thus Boyd is able to 
distinguish those metaphors in science which are epistemic or theory-constitutive and 
those which play a pedagogical or illustrative role.” Although more interested in the 
former, Boyd recognises the value of pedagogical metaphors and offers useful com- 
ments on their nature and function (p. 485): ‘Certain metaphors, which might be plau- 
sibly termed exegetical or pedagogical metaphors, play a role in the teaching or expli- 
cation of theories which already admit of entirely adequate nonmetaphorical (or, at any 


more to stimulate imagination than to convey truth — as far as expressing the statement is 
concerned, the job might be done equally well by a non-metaphorical sentence’. However, 
ee does not accept that this is the only role that a metaphor can have, as will be 
seen below. 

Hugh G. Petrie and Rebecca S. Oshlag, ‘Metaphor and learning’, also acknowledge both the 
illustrative and epistemic functions of metaphor (p. 589): ‘Thus the educational functions 
we are proposing for metaphor are that it does, indeed, make learning more memorable, 
and that it does, indeed, help move one from the more familiar to the less familiar. But we 
are also claiming that metaphor is what enables one to pass from the more familiar to the 
unfamiliar in the sense that it provides a key mechanism for changing our modes of repre- 
senting the world in thought and language.’ 
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rate, less metaphorical) formulations.’ His examples of such exegetical metaphors 
include the term ‘electron cloud’ and the reference to atoms as ‘miniature solar sys- 
tems’. He then comments on the significance of this type of metaphor in theory change 
(p. 486): 
The fact that these metaphors, and others like them, do not convey theoretical 
insights not otherwise expressible does not indicate that they play no important 
role in theory change. Kuhn’s work*” has made it clear that the establishment of 
a fundamentally new theoretical perspective is a matter of persuasion, recruit- 
ment and indoctrination. It cannot be irrelevant to those enterprises that there is 
a body of exegetically, or pedagogically, effective metaphors. 


However, whereas critics such as Boyd acknowledge these two cognitive roles of 
metaphor, others argue that while metaphors have significant illustrative power they 
are never cognitively and linguistically irreplaceable. Thus on the illustrative thesis 
metaphor provides a highly effective method of conveying ideas which nevertheless 
can be expressed — albeit with less impact — in literal terms. The central claims of 
the epistemic thesis have been attacked by critics who acknowledge the illustrative 
powers of metaphor. 


First Boyd’s view that metaphors provide special cognitive access in science has 
been criticised on the grounds that it fails to make a necessary distinction between the 
scientific aims of illuminating a new phenomenon and establishing a valid theoretical 
principle. One of the challenges to the epistemic view is that while metaphors can 
indeed offer new and helpful perspectives in science and theory-building, they are 
ultimately dangerous because they are unable to offer satisfactory explanations or 
arguments. For example, Z.W. Pylyshyn™ maintains that in certain scientific contexts 
metaphors can be not only unproductive but also misleading (p. 553): 


any metaphor which leaves one feeling that a phenomenon has been 
‘explained,’ even though only a superficial level of functional reduction or 
process explanation has been offered, is, to my mind . . . , unproductive. [. . .] It 
is, in my view, particularly serious in those cases where the metaphor makes 
prediction possible without affording explanation. 

On this argument the ultimate deficiency of such accounts lies not in the fact that they 


involve metaphor, but that they come to rest on it. For if an account depends ultimately 
on metaphor, it provides merely the illusion of explanation. 


The epistemic claim that metaphor allows a special kind of cognitive access has 
also been challenged from the standpoint of the use of metaphor in education. Against 
the claim that metaphor is epistemologically necessary, it has been argued that new 
knowledge can be attained quite independently of metaphor and can be explained in 


67 TS. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. 
68 ‘Nfetaphorical imprecision and the “top-down” research strategy’. 
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terms of traditional concepts of argument and inference.” For while the interaction 
theorists regard metaphor as able to trigger a unique type of thought-process, others 
argue that such processes can be stimulated also by means such as the exercise of 
imagination or the consideration of different perspectives. Thomas F. Green has as- 
serted (pp. 619-20): ‘Learning something radically new is quite understandable — as 
understandable as it can be — without the introduction of metaphor at all. Metaphors 
are nice; sometimes they are needed; oftentimes they are useful; but epistemologically 
necessary they are not.’ In opposition to the epistemic thesis Green maintains what he 
calls the ‘familiar’ view of metaphor’s cognitive role, namely (pp. 613-4), ‘that the 
function of metaphor in education is to make memorable, in a compact expression, 
what we have learned through literal, but more extended, language. This is the view 
that metaphor is a mnemonic or heuristic device. And surely, that is sometimes true’. 
Thus Green adheres to the view I have termed illustrative, but at the end of his account 
he offers a tantalising comment that would seem, for all his denials, to leave open the 
possibility of metaphors achieving the irreplaceability argued for on the epistemic 
thesis (p. 620): ‘If there is any setting in which metaphors come closest to being abso- 
lutely indispensable, it would be, I believe, in those settings where they are used by 
religious teachers. But that is another topic entirely.’ Since the area in which I shall 
test the various theories of metaphor is Plato’s accounts of gods and souls, an analysis 
of this other topic is very much to my purpose. The next step, then, is to examine con- 
temporary views of metaphor’s role in religious and theological discourse and to show 
how these share important affinities with two of the theses already discussed. 


IV. Metaphors in Theology 


Theologians in recent times have paid considerable attention to the role of metaphor in 
theological discourse and speculation. Although the debate about theological meta- 
phors is situated in the Christian tradition, nevertheless it is concerned with the issue 
of using metaphor to speak about divine nature in general as well as the specific in- 
stance of the Judaeo-Christian God.” Thus while contemporary theologians may be 
working with a concept of God that is very different from the gods found in Plato, still 
their views on discourse about divinity are relevant for the study of Plato’s gods. Be- 
fore specific views on theological metaphors are examined, it will be helpful to estab- 
lish some points relating to theological language per se, since this type of discourse 
poses special problems regarding the identification of literal and metaphorical termi- 
nology. 


® Thomas F. Green, ‘Learning without metaphor’. 

® Since my concer throughout is with divine nature rather than the Judaeo-Christian God, |! 
shall in general use the plural ‘gods’. Where the divine nature is spoken of as singular, 
however, I shall use ‘God’ on the understanding that this is not thereby a reference to the 
Christian God (unless specified). 
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1. Talking about Gods 


It is often said that all language about divine nature is metaphorical, fictional or non- 
sensical. Since accounts of theological metaphors can be confused by a tendency to 
cross these different categories, it is important at the outset to distentangle the various 
strands of thought represented in such claims. The view that language about ‘God’ is 
by its very nature non-sensical was endorsed by the logical positivists and has been 
succinctly stated by A.J. Ayer in Language, Truth and Logic (pp. 117-8): ‘the relig- 
ious utterances of the theist are not genuine propositions at all . . . there cannot be any 
transcendent truths of religion. For the sentences which the theist uses to express such 
“truths” are not literally significant’. Such sentences are not regarded as significant 
because, it is claimed, human language can relate meaningfully only to human experi- 
ence. As Ayer explains (p. 118): ‘to say that something transcends the human under- 
standing is to say that it is unintelligible. And what is unintelligible cannot be signifi- 
cantly described’. If the ‘mystic’ accepts that ‘God’ cannot be described, then, Ayer 
argues, he must admit ‘that he is bound to talk nonsense when he describes it’ (p. 118). 
Ayer comments on the widespread use of personification in religion and maintains that 
language used of persons is not legitimately transferable to ‘God’, for ‘the notion of a 
person whose essential attributes are non-empirical is not an intelligible notion at all’ 
(p. 116). Similarly, Bernard Williams”! has pointed out that theological language will 
necessarily result in ‘a sort of inherent and necessary incomprehensibility’ (p. 187), 
since, in any talk of God, human language is being extended to cover a quite different 
type of entity. Although many would argue that this extension of language can be ren- 
dered meaningful through the positing of some sort of relation between the supernatu- 
ral and the natural world, Williams maintains that such relations have no explanatory 
validity (p. 204): 


The statement of these relations will be itself unsatisfactory, and will involve 
others that are so: because the concepts required — of fatherhood, for instance, 
and of love, and of power — are acquired in a human context; the language of 
these things is a language that grows and is used for the relations of humans to 
humans. To say that, while this is so, religious language requires merely an ex- 
trapolation from the human context, is not to solve the problem but to pose it 
again. For the extrapolation required is an extrapolation to infinity, and in even 
trying to give a sense to this we encounter the incomprehensibility.” 


It is an obvious point that in talking of gods human beings necessarily use language 
from human experience. But views differ as to the status of this language. While for 


" Bernard Williams, ‘Tertullian’s paradox’. 

More recently, Swinburne has made the same point in discussion of G.J. Hughes, ‘Aquinas 
and the limits of agnosticism’ (Revelation, p. 153): ‘while argument leads us to use such 
predicates as “good” of God and thus to affirm a resemblance between a divine property 
and human goodness, “we are unable to state in what this resemblance consists. It 
‘transcends our mode of expression’ because God transcends our way of existing”, “we do 
not have a grasp of the truth conditions” for applying such description to God’. 
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the logical positivist such theological language is meaningless, theists have developed 
various strategies to argue that although our language is inevitably bound by human 
experience, it can still meaningfully be used of divine, transcendent nature. One of the 
key aspects of such arguments is the validity of using metaphorical language for divine 
nature. 


2. Metaphors for Gods 


The transference of terms from one linguistic or experiential domain to another has 
been identified as either metaphorical or analogical (depending on the level of novelty 
or deviation from standard terms), and thus the transference of human terminology to 
gods has been readily identified as an instance of metaphor and analogy. As human 
beings transfer terms from their own experience onto divine nature, the most prevalent 
type of metaphor or analogy is that of personification.” Given this widespread use of 
personifying metaphors and analogies for God, the issue before us is whether all theo- 
logical discourse is necessarily analogical or metaphorical. For if so, then already the 
case is made that figurative language plays an irreplaceable role in any discourse on 
divinity. 

Swinburne observes that metaphor is to be expected in theology because it must 
use ordinary mundane words as it attempts to speak of transcendent matters (p. 150).” 
However, he does not accept that all such usages are analogical or metaphorical on the 
grounds that ‘it is possible for ordinary words to be applied in quite new circumstances 
without being used analogically or metaphorically’. He illustrates this with the exam- 
ple of a ball being said to have a diameter of 1 metre, a galaxy a diameter of 300,000 
light years and an atomic nucleus a diameter of 10°*. In all cases although the diame- 
ters are very different, the word ‘diameter’ is used in exactly the same sense (p. 151). 
Thus, on Swinburne’s terms, the usage of ‘diameter’ in all three contexts is univocal, 
and any such univocal extension of a literal term will itself be literal. Thus, in the at- 
tempt to describe the nature of theological language, the issue becomes whether the 
extension of terms from human experience to the transcendental is to be categorised as 
univocal, analogical or metaphorical: univocal language would be a literal extension or 
application of established terms; analogical language would be human terms applied to 
gods in a proportional relation, with all the terms being used in an established sense 


7? Swinburne makes the point succinctly (p. 156): ‘Clearly theology, in talking of God as 
“good” and “wise” . . . is using a whole system of person predicates. It is using the model 
of a person for its thought about God, in the way that science uses the model of a wave for 
its thought about light’. 

* A similar point is made earlier in the book, as Swinburne comments on the necessary gap 
between the practical language of everyday experience and the abstract or transcendent 
subjects which humans endeavour to discuss (p. 50): ‘the words which humans have most 
readily available to them are words whose meaning is learnt from their primary use in con- 
nection with fairly down-to-earth human activities. Such words may not be immediately 
suitable for talk about abstract philosophical concepts, subatomic entities, infinite space 
and time, or God’. 
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(e.g. god:human::father:child); and metaphorical language would be a novel usage 
forcing a new interpretation of terms. Following Swinburne’s account, then, the perti- 
nent question for this study becomes: is there any language for gods that can be classed 
as univocal with literal terms used for human experience? Or, put more simply: is there 
any literal language for divinity? Some theologians (for example, Swinburne) argue 
that there is, but are at pains to point out that identifying such language is not always 
straightforward or a matter of agreement. This point is extremely important with re- 
gard not only to theological discourse but also to psychological accounts. One of the 
main conclusions of this study will be that judgements regarding the particular status 
of literal and non-literal terms in Plato’s theological and psychological discourse are 
by no means straightforward, but require great care and sensitivity to norms of lan- 
guage, to context and to individual usage. 


In this exploration of Plato’s metaphors my method will be to preserve as far as 
possible the conservative view that metaphors can always be replaced by literal terms. 
In this way I hope to mount as rigorous as possible an assault on the epistemic thesis to 
see if it can withstand all challengers. To this end, although it is a vexed issue, I shall 
follow the view of Swinburne and other theologians that it is possible to speak about 
God in literal terms. For these critics such literal language can be defined as the use of 
terms for divinity which carry the same sense as in their use of human beings or of 
other natural phenomena. When a verbal formulation attributes to God human or 
physical characteristics which cannot be understood in their literal sense (for example, 
physical embodiment), the extension of language is (a) analogical when the usage is 
standard and (5) metaphorical when it is novel. With these distinctions between literal, 
analogical and metaphorical discourse on divinity in place, it remains to consider the 
particular cognitive role of metaphor as set against literal terminology. To use the 
framework of the three theories set out above, the question becomes: are metaphors for 
gods epistemic, nonpropositional or illustrative? 


3. The Cognitive Role of Metaphor in Theology 


To begin with the illustrative thesis, the situation in theology is distinct from other 
areas of inquiry in that, although critics hold that there is literal language for God, no- 
one argues that metaphors in theology are always reducible to literal terms or that the 
literal terms by themselves can give a satisfactory account. Thus even critics who hold 
the illustrative view for metaphors and models in other areas of thought do not claim 
that this offers a satisfactory account of metaphor in theology. For example, Frederick 
Ferré” believes that in science there exists an ‘abstract calculus’ or ‘theoretical matrix’ 
which ‘can, if need be, exist and function without interpretation by a model’. But he 
does not regard theological enquiry as having the same recourse to a non-figurative 
account. Soskice offers the following synopsis of this view (p. 107): ‘whereas in sci- 


™5 Ferré, Basic Modern Philosophy of Religion, p. 375, quoted by Soskice, p. 113. 
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entific thought the subservience of the model to the theory means that the model is a 
useful but dispensable heuristic, in religion there can be no comparable retreat into 
pure theory, for in religion the models are all that we have’. Theologians who hold 
divergent opinions on the cognitive role of metaphor nevertheless agree on this fun- 
damental reliance of theology on metaphors and models: R. Hepburn has described 
theological language as a ‘wheel of images’; Sallie McFague regards the whole of 
theology as ‘the elaboration of a few key metaphors and models’” and Soskice main- 
tains that (p. 140) ‘in our stammering after a transcendent God we must speak, for the 
most part, metaphorically or not at all’. In view of the consensus that theology relies 
on metaphor, the illustrative thesis is not accepted as adequate for theological meta- 
phors. Thus for contemporary theologians the question is whether metaphors for God 
are principally nonpropositional or epistemic. 


a) The Emotive Thesis in Theology 


In theology, the nonpropositional thesis is aligned with the more familiar account of 
‘emotive’ language which emerges from the logical positivists’ distinction between 
emotive and scientific uses of language. On the emotive view metaphors have a sig- 
nificant effect on the hearer, stimulating certain responses and evoking particular 
moods and feelings but are not designed primarily to convey information. Soskice 
discusses the emotive view of theological models and metaphors in some depth and 
sums up its main assertions as follows (p. 107): ‘Religious models . . . do not embody 
theories or explanations but serve to evoke a response from the listener, and to call to 
his mind or present before him an issue with forcefulness.’ This is the view of Freder- 
ick Ferré” who concludes (Basic Modern, p. 381): ‘religious imagery is above all a 
supremely intensive value phenomenon by which, for the sake of comprehensiveness, 
men also try to think’. Ferré rejects the negative view of emotive language that 
emerges from verificational analysis,” and argues that the term ‘emotive’ is, in fact, 
misleading (Language, Logic and God, p. 156): ‘The blanket term “emotive” conceals 
. .. the fundamental difference between two sorts of non-informational effect which 
language works on its interpreters’. These two types of non-informational effect he 


7° R. Hepbum, ‘Demythologizing and the problem of validity’ (p. 237), quoted by Soskice, p. 
118 


77 McFague, Models of God, preface p. xi. 

78 Ferré, Basic Modern Philosophy of Religion and Language, Logic and God. 

® Verificational analysis is a development of the ‘verification principle’ of logical positivism. 
Ferré offers a summary of this type of analysis in Language, Logic and God (preface and 
chapter 2). See esp. p. 32: ‘The sorry predicament of theological discourse is readily inter- 
preted by the logic of verificational analysis. Factual meaning is lacking for theological 
statements... And the logical contradictions within theological speech arise from the mis- 

ided attempt to discuss a pseudo subject-matter which inevitably leads all who will fol- 

ow into paradox and incomprehensibility. The cause for this theological misuse of lan- 
guage is to be found in the emotions — for emotive meaning is the only “meaning” which 
theological discourse may claim’. 
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names ‘reactive’ and ‘responsive’ significance,” and explains how symbols and mod- 
els ‘of great responsive depth’ play a crucial role in theology by ‘synthesizing our 
concepts in a coherent manner’ and by ‘illuminating our experience’ (p. 156). Thus 
Ferré refines the negative version of the emotive view, wherein ‘emotive’ comes very 
close to meaning ‘non-cognitive’, and develops a view of the cognitive role of theistic 
models and metaphors which rests on the emotional or valuational significance of 
language. 

Soskice acknowledges the ‘indisputably emotive character of religious imagery’ 
but contends that any metaphor can have an emotive or affective power only if it is 
taken as explanatory (pp. 108 ff.). She discusses a weaker version of the emotive view 
whereby religious models and metaphors are regarded not as referring to a transcen- 
dent God but as explaining and describing human experience and response."' This is to 
take an anthropocentric approach and to regard theological metaphors not as explana- 
tory and descriptive of divine nature but as fictions with a principally emotive or 
evaluative significance within human experience.” Sallie McFague adopts this ap- 
proach and explains her method of theology: ‘As remythologization, such theology 
acknowledges that it is, as it were, painting a picture. The picture may be full and rich, 
but it is a picture. What this sort of enterprise makes very clear is that theology is 
mostly fiction: it is the elaboration of a few key metaphors and models’. Soskice re- 
jects this emotive view of theological metaphors and establishes her own ‘critical real- 
ist’ position, which has important affinities with the epistemic view as set out above. 


b) The Epistemic Thesis in Theology 


Soskice explores the comparison between the use of models and metaphors in science 
and theology and concludes that in both areas of enquiry metaphors are explanatory 
and indispensable (p. 116). She takes a strong line on what it means for a model to be 
explanatory, arguing that the key issue is that of reference or ‘reality depiction’ (p. 
118). On the use of metaphor in science, Soskice identifies the ‘critical realist’ position 
which maintains first that in important cases ‘the model or analogue is the theory’ (p. 
115)™ and second that scientific models refer to external reality. Such critical realism 
is carefully distinguished from ‘nalve’ realism whereby the theist simply assumes that 
there is no difficulty in talking of God in the same way as talking of observable reality. 


© ‘Reactive’ significance is conditioned by conventional processes of association in language 
while ‘responsive’ significance is much rarer and more profound (p. 156): ‘Whereas we 
“react” to emotionally conditioned phrases, we “respond” to symbols which touch the 
springs of human motivation. Such symbols are invested with what I should like to call 
“responsive” significance’. 
*! Soskice, p. 110. 
Soskice names this version of the emotive view ‘Idealist’, see pp. 120 ff. and 145 ff. 
o u, McFague, Models of God, p xi. 
“ Soskice’s review of the ‘critical realist’ position in science includes the accounts of Mary 
Hesse and Richard Boyd, pp. 112 ff. 
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This would be to assume, for example, that to say God ‘gets angry’ or is a ‘king’ is to 
use straightforwardly descriptive vocabulary (pp. 118-9). Soskice understandably 
rejects this approach and develops the more sophisticated critical realist position 
whereby theological metaphors can be understood as reality-depicting in the light of 
recent theories of reference. According to these theories developed by Donnellan, 
Kripke and Putnam (see Soskice, pp. 124 ff.), successful reference in language use 
need not involve exhaustive or unrevisable definition, since causal relations allow 
reference without definition. Thus, if x causes y, where y is a familiar experience or 
event, then even if x is somewhat obscure, it can still be spoken of and referred to 
meaningfully. Soskice is careful to clarify that the critical realist does not maintain that 
certain theories, models or metaphors offer a privileged account of objective reality, 
and explains (p. 131): ‘What we are committed to is something more like Boyd’s idea 
that some general terms “afford epistemic access to kinds which are ‘natural’ in the 
sense of corresponding to important causal features of the world” (Boyd, p. 392*°)’. 
Soskice follows Boyd’s analysis of theory-constitutive metaphors and argues that such 
metaphorical terminology while not necessarily descriptive, may nevertheless be real- 
ity-depicting (p. 136). The theological application of critical realism rests on the view 
that God is the cause of the world (pp. 138-40), and this causal relationship allows the 
theist’s language about God to be referential without claim to definitive knowledge (p. 
141). Thus the theist can use metaphor to refer to God and to point to divine effects 
without claiming to offer a definition (p. 141): ‘We are saying that the theist can rea- 
sonably take his talk of God, bound as it is within a wheel of images, as being reality 
depicting, while at the same time acknowledging its inadequacy as description’. Later 
she is again keen to emphasize that models and metaphors do not actually prove any- 
thing about the divine nature (p. 148): ‘Our concem is with conceptual possibility 
rather than proof, and with a demonstration that we may justly claim to speak of God 
without claiming to define Him, and to do so by means of metaphor. Realism accom- 
modates figurative speech which is reality-depicting without claiming to be directly 
descriptive’. The particular feature of metaphor that makes it indispensable in both 
science and theology is its vagueness or open-endedness. For the use of metaphor 
creates a set of related terms which can offer a coherent structure for a given concept 
while signalling that this is not to be taken as an exhaustive description. The meta- 
phorical terms set up a useful relational structure but make it clear that this structure is, 
at best, only a partial ‘fit’. Soskice explains (p. 133): ‘the theory-constitutive metaphor 
is useful because it provides a network of partially denoting terms — it is just that 
vagueness inherent in the newly introduced metaphorical terminology, the lack of strict 
definitional stipulation, which allows for the revisability necessary to any account that 
aims to adapt itself to the world’. Thus for the critical realist metaphor plays a central 
and irreplaceable role in theological discourse since its special features of vagueness 
and open-endedness make it well suited to the task of referring without defining. Sec- 


55 Boyd ‘Metaphor and theory change’, p. 511. 
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ond, this metaphorical discourse, according to causal theories of reference, offers more 
than mere fictions or emotive messages about divinity, since it is an attempt to refer to 
and to talk about external reality. 


V. Metaphors for the Soul: From Religion to Psychology 


The concept of soul is used in various distinct areas of enquiry: theological speculation 
on transcendental and religious experience; psychological accounts of rational and 
emotional behaviour; and sociological and philosophical debates on morality. As Plato 
seeks to understand central problems of human nature and behaviour, he provides a 
holistic analysis of wuxf| which cuts across various contemporary disciplines. Recent 
research in some of these disciplines can help to shed light on Plato’s account of soul, 
since critics working in quite separate areas of enquiry have developed their own spe- 
cific views on the issue of how soul or mind is spoken about and analysed. This issue 
is a huge one and detailed discussion of the current research would stretch far beyond 
the limits of this project. But two disciplines in particular have in recent times made 
important contributions to understanding the significance of soul metaphors. First, the 
research on metaphor in theology outlined above is relevant also to the use of meta- 
phor for the transcendental and religious experience of the soul. For the challenges 
facing a writer trying to illuminate these aspects of soul are broadly the same as those 
found in speaking about divinity at large. Therefore the theological research helps to 
illuminate Plato’s use of metaphor for the soul’s metaphysical status, its relationship 
with the divine and its afterlife experience. Second, contemporary research in psychol- 
ogy has established the centrality of metaphor in psychological discourse and enquiry 
— which is relevant to Plato’s discussion of the functions of soul (or ‘mind’)® in the 
areas of human emotion, motivation, decision-making and general character develop- 
ment. The issue of metaphor is currently receiving much critical attention in the field 
of cognitive psychology, and this provides useful insights on Plato’s metaphors for 
soul. Although research in this field is still emerging,"’ the debate has already estab- 
lished some fundamental areas of agreement which provide a useful starting point for 
my own project. 

Michael S. Kearns in Metaphors of Mind in Fiction and Psychology sets out some 
of the history of speculation in this field, pointing out that most of the psychological 
philosophers of the eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries were not only aware of, 
but also explicitly dealt with, the issue of metaphorical speech applied to the human 
mind (p. 2). Kearns explains that although the general view of philosophers in this 
period was that metaphorical language for the mind ought to be avoided, nevertheless 


* The Greek word wuy1) can be translated inter alia as ‘life’, ‘soul’, ‘mind’, or ‘conscious- 


ness’. 

*’ In his concluding comments in Metaphors in the History of Psychology, a collection of essays 
by psychologists in different fields (published in 1990), Leary observes (p. 361): ‘This 
volume marks only a beginning’. 
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the philosophers themselves persisted in using it. In eighteenth-century philosophy 
there emerged a thesis — which has come to be known as the ‘autonomy thesis’ — 
which held, in Kearns’ words, that ‘the science of the mind should proceed to frame its 
laws and principles in terms of its own specialized vocabulary without trying to force 
translations into the vocabulary of any already existing natural science’ (p. 4). The 
problem was how to produce such a specialized vocabulary. Kearns discusses the 
figurative language for mind employed by philosophers in this period (such as Thomas 
Reid, Thomas Brown and, in the nineteenth century, Dugald Stewart) and shows how 
their accounts come to depend on one particular metaphor: the ‘mind-as-entity’ 
(Kearns, p. 15) — a metaphor which attributes to the mind ‘the traits of tangibility, 
passivity, impressibility, simplicity of structure, and specificity of location’ (p. 46). 
Such language of mind is in direct contravention of the autonomy thesis maintained by 
the same philosophers. Kearns’ own conclusion on this dilemma is succinct (p. 15): ‘In 
general, the problem results from a tension between the drive to develop a non- 
metaphorical language of the mind and the intrinsically metaphorical nature of all such 
language. Such a problem is clearly insoluble, and once identified it does not require 
much additional explication’. What is relevant for my study is Kearns’ ready accep- 
tance that all language about the mind is ‘intrinsically’ metaphorical, a view which is 
expressed at various times throughout his book. Examples include the following 
general statements: ‘except for facts about the structure and function of the nervous 
system and the sensory apparatus, nothing having to do with the mind can be described 
literally’ (p. 21); and ‘[metaphors] are figuring forth the phenomena of thought, which 
by common consent cannot be described literally’ (p. 43). In short, Kearns cites and 
supports a general consensus that mental phenomena are ‘literally inexpressible’ and 
can only be expressed by means of metaphor (pp. 24-25). 


This general agreement on the cognitive role of metaphor in psychology is ac- 
knowledged by Leary in his essay, ‘Psyche’s muse’, and is evident in the various arti- 
cles in his volume, Metaphors in the History of Psychology. Leary discusses both the 
importance of metaphor in biological science, social science and psychology and the 
reflections of thinkers in these fields on the nature and role of metaphor. His history of 
the analysis of metaphor in this century tells how (p. 21) ‘around the turn of the cen- 
tury, some psychologists, at least, were keenly aware of the metaphorical nature of 
psychological knowledge’ but how the ‘positivist tide’ caused awareness of the impor- 
tance of metaphor in psychology to ‘recede’ (pp. 21-2): 

Given the positivist mentality of so many twentieth-century psychologists, it 
was natural enough that awareness of the metaphoricity of psychological con- 
cepts and terms receded over the middle portion of this century, leaving the im- 
pression that both scientific and applied psychology, unlike earlier philosophi- 
cal psychology, rested on an unambiguously rooted conceptual foundation. 


* See also p. 17, pp. 22-23 and p. 41. 
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However, he notes that this awareness has returned to the discipline in recent times (p. 
22): ‘Fortunately, in more recent years, the variation or pluralism of twentieth-century 
psychology, .. . has come to be recognized . . . , and, not unrelatedly, awareness of the 
metaphorical nature of psychological theory, and of the metaphorical framing of psy- 
chological practice, has increased significantly’. This awareness has produced what is 
now an orthodoxy amongst psychologists that metaphor is a necessary and irreplace- 
able feature of psychological inquiry.” In my chapters on soul I shall analyse Plato’s 
metaphors in the light of this view and try to ascertain how far these Greek metaphors 
can be described as cognitively irreplaceable. However, before Plato’s use of meta- 
phor is analysed, I shall turn to the questions of whether Plato himself held any views 
on the role of metaphor in theory-building and what expectations he may have had 
about his own metaphors for the gods and the soul. 


*? See e.g.: Averill, p. 123; McReynolds, pp. 160-1; Hoffman, Cochran and Nead, pp. 174-7 
and 212-3; D.L. Smith, p. 260; Gergen, p. 267; Danziger, pp. 335 and 351-2. See also 
Robert J. Sternberg, Metaphors of Mind, Conceptions of the Nature of Intelligence, whose 
introductory remarks take for granted that metaphor plays a significant role in developing 
scientific theory (preface, p. ix): ‘The main theme is that theories of intelligence are guided 
by underlying metaphors of mind. To understand the theories and their interrelations prop- 
erly, one has to understand the underlying metaphors’. 
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2. Plato on Images and Myths 


I. Introduction 


The aim of this chapter is to determine Plato’s own view about the metaphors and 
images that he uses for the gods and the soul. The rhetorical term petagopé does not 
appear in the dialogues” and there is no separate term for metaphor as distinct from 
other types of image and comparison. Rather, Plato uses eixdv as a general term for 
images, comparisons and likenesses, along with other more specific terms, such as 
duoborsg (likeness, comparison), &vaAoyia (analogy), efS@Aov (image, likeness) 
and xapéde1ypa (pattern, model). Although there are a number of comments on the 
role of imagery and likenesses in the dialogues, there is no systematic account. Thus, 
in order to determine Plato’s attitudes to imagery and its cognitive role, the commenta- 
tor must try to reconcile evidence from a number of dialogues. The first section of this 
chapter (2.11) will deal with the range of uses of the term eixdv in Plato and the sec- 
ond (2.III) will attempt to identify Plato’s general attitude to images and their use in 
philosophical discourse and will closely examine the evidence of the Politicus. From 
there the debate will move on to try to determine Plato’s own view of his metaphors 
for the gods (2.IV) and the soul (2.V). The final section of the chapter (2.VI) will 
address the issue of Plato’s use of myth and whether this affects the assessment of his 


metaphors. 


II. Plato’s Use of the Term eixav 


Although Plato does not distinguish metaphor from other types of image and compari- 
son, metaphor is, of course, used in his works and is, on occasion, explicitly referred to 
as an eixd@v (image). The noun elxdv and the related verb &xerxGCw (express by a 
comparison; liken, compare with) are general terms for comparisons and illustrations 
in Plato, but they also refer explicitly to metaphors. 


In Ancient Rhetorical Theories of Simile and Comparison Marsh H. McCall has 
examined the use of eixdv in ancient texts. He shows how eixév refers to simile as 
well as to other rhetorical comparisons and discusses the Platonic use of the term. He 
tells how (p. 12) more than sixty occurrences are listed in Ast and how ‘over twenty 
are in rhetorical contexts’,”' but yet (p. 12), ‘Of these only three may be said certainly 
and a fourth possibly to refer narrowly to simile.’ McCall’s conclusion that the most 


® The noun peta@opé does not occur either as a rhetorical or non-rhetorical term, but the 
nap verb petamépa is used in the non-rhetorical sense of ‘carry across, transfer’ (Tim. 
58b and 73e). 

*! The Thesaurus Linguae Graecae computer database confirms McCall’s account, showing 
seventy seven occurrences of forms of eixdav, with twenty three of these in rhetorical con- 


texts. 
% The three occurrences where elxdv certainly refers to simile are at Meno 80a4-7, Phdo. 87b 
and Symp. 215a, and the possible reference is at Polit. 309b (McCall, pp. 12-15). 
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common rhetorical usage of eixdv in Plato is in the general sense of ‘illustration’, 
‘image’, ‘comparison’ would seem correct,” but his view that the term eixdv is never 
a synonym for metaphor” requires qualification. For although petagopd does not 
occur in the dialogues, nevertheless elxdv is used to refer to metaphor. There are two 
occurrences of eixd@v which McCall classes as references to general comparisons but 
which actually refer to metaphors: Meno 72a and Republic 5312-4." 


At Meno 72a Socrates has asked Meno to explain his idea of virtue and Meno 
replies that there are different virtues for men, women, children, old men, free men and 
slaves. Socrates then comments, rather wryly (72a6): ‘TIoAAf| yé tiv edtuzia Eouxa 
Kexpfioba:, © Mévov, ef piav Cntav dpetiv opfivds ti dvndpnka dpetav nape 
col xetpevov’ (‘I seem to be enjoying a great piece of good luck, Meno, if, when I 
was looking for a single excellence, I have found a swarm of excellences in your pos- 
session’, tr. Sharples). Since the noun opfivoc means ‘swarm of bees’, the phrase 
OLfivoc apeti&v (‘swarm of excellences’) offers the semantic clash that is distinctive 
of metaphor, with a tenor (excellence, virtue) and vehicle (swarm of bees) juxtaposed 
with no explicit term of comparison. That ojifivoc does indeed denote bees here is 
confirmed at 72a8 as Socrates comments on his own tum of phrase: ‘&té&p, @ Mévov, 
Kata tadthny tiv elxdva tiv xepl tk opty, ef pov époévov pedittng xept 
ovotas Sti not éotiv’ (‘But, Meno, to follow this image of “swarms”: if I asked you 
what constitutes being a bee’, tr. Sharples). While Sharples translates eixéva as 
‘image’, which is perfectly correct, Guthrie translates: ‘But, seriously, to carry on this 
metaphor of the swarm’. Although metaphor is part of the family group of images and 
illustrations, it nevertheless has its own distinguishing features which can be readily 
recognised in this passage and which would account for Guthrie’s translation. 


The occurrence of eixdv at Republic 531b is also judged by McCall to be a refer- 
ence to a general illustration or comparison, but again the term refers to metaphor. In 
this section Glaucon comments on students of musical harmony who engage in fruit- 
less empirical experiments and Socrates replies (53 1b2-4): 


Lb pév, fv & éya, tobs xpnotobs Afyetc tobs taic yopSaic xpaypata 
naptyovtas Kal Bacavilovtac, éxl tav KoOAAdnwv otpeBAOdvtac. Iva 5é 
ut) waKxpottpa fh eixav yiyvntar RAnKtp@ te KAnyOv yryvopévov Kai 


3 McCall, p. 17: ‘The total impression of Plato's concept of eixdv is hardly in doubt. Of the 
four instances in which the term refers at least in part to simile, all but one (the Symp. pas- 
sage) allow in fact considerable latitude of meaning. More than a dozen other instances 
show eixdv in an unambiguous sense of “illustration”, “image”, “comparison”. This is 
certainly Plato’s understanding of the term.’ For the use of eixav in these senses, see 
McCall, pp. 15-17. 

* Commenting on a passage in the Phdr., McCall observes that elxdv is never used as a syno- 
nym for metaphor (p. 5): “Nothing in the context narrows elxovodAoyia to any specific 
form of likeness, let alone equates it with metaphor (etapopd) for which the siraple term 
eixdv is never a synonym.’ 

5 McCall cites Meno 72a in a footnote (p. 14) and discusses Rep. 531b on p. 16. 
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Kxatnyopias xépi Kal éEapvic|ems Kal dAaCovetac xopdév, nabopat tfc 
eixdvoc kai od ort tobtovs Aéyetv, 


You, said I, are speaking of the worthies who vex and torture the strings and 
rack them on the pegs. But — not to draw out the comparison with strokes of 
the plectrum and the musician’s complaints of too responsive and too reluctant 
strings — I drop the figure, and tell you that I do not mean these people. (tr. 
McCall, p. 16) 


In a footnote (p. 16) McCall comments that Jowett translates eix@v ‘carelessly’ with 
‘metaphor’. But this would seem to be a reasonable translation given that eixdv 
clearly refers to a metaphorical usage. The phrase taicg yopdaic xpdaypata 
napéxyovtac (‘causing trouble to the strings’) is a metaphor, as it offers the novel 
presentation of musical strings as people, an idea further developed by Bacavifovtac 
and otpeBAobvtas. It is possible to take these words literally in this context as they 
can mean ‘testing’ and ‘tightening’, both of which are appropriate to musical strings. 
But both terms carry very strong secondary senses of ‘torturing’ and ‘stretching on the 
rack’, and these senses are clearly activated, since the introductory phrase xpaypata 
napéyovtas has already established the relationship of persecutor and victim. As 
there is a semantic incompatibility in the phrase tob< tatc yopdaic xp&ypata 
napéyovtas and as there is no explicit term of comparison between strings and peo- 
ple, eixdv is here a reference to a metaphor rather than to a general type of illustration 
or comparison. 


Further, like eix@v, &xe1xéCw is used to refer both to general types of compari- 
son and illustration™ and to metaphor.” In Laws II the Athenian is discussing music 
and comments on the correct terms of musical appreciation (655a4-8): 


GAA’ év yap poveikf] Kal oxyqpata pév Kal péAn Eveotiv, xepi PoOudv Kai 
dppoviav oben, tig povolxfic, dote eSpvOiov pév Kal ev-dppoctov, 
edypmv Se ptdog fh oxfan obK Eotiv dxzerxdoavta, doxep oi 
yoposScoKaror axerxalovoiv, dpbiic o6tyyecbat: 


But music is a matter of rhythm and harmony, and involves tunes and move- 
ments of the body; this means that while it is legitimate to speak of a 
‘rhythmical’ or a ‘harmonious’ movement or tune, we cannot properly apply to 
either of them the chorus-masters’ metaphor ‘brilliantly coloured’ (tr. Saun- 
ders). 


% For examples of this general use of &xeixélo and the related verb elx&Lw see: Phd. 76c, 
92b7, 99e5; Crat. 431c3; Theaet. 198c10; Polit. 297e8; Parm. 137a2; Symp. 221c8, d4; 
Phdr. 265b; Meno 80c3, 98a9; Rep. 404d12, 464b1, 488a1, 489c3; and Laws 905e5, 
906d7, 964d7, 9677. 

7 Outside rhetorical contexts &xerxéCo, along with its root verb elxéLo, is used for forming 
and expressing likenesses (Crat. 414a, 426€2; Rep. 488a5; Crit. 107d1, 107¢2) and in the 
sense of ‘serving as an image for’ (Crat. 432b; Phil. 61c4). In the middle voice é&xerxalo 
means ‘make oneself a coey. (Rep. 369d3, 536a5) and in the passive ‘to be made like, 
be made as a copy’ (Jim. 39e). 
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Here &xeixcoavta and &xe1xd{ovo.v refer to the use of the description ‘brilliantly 
coloured’ when applied to movement or music, and thus the verb denotes the forming 
of an expression which is readily identified as a metaphor. The Athenian even makes 
explicit the point that this particular usage is not ‘proper’ or ‘standard’ (dp@é%c), a 
comment which anticipates Aristotle’s discussion of metaphor among forms of speech 
which are not ‘current’ or ‘standard’.™ 


Plato, then, uses the term elxdv for metaphors, similes and other types of verbal 
comparisons and illustrations. But he also uses eixdv outside the rhetorical sphere for 
works of art, reflections, shadows, copies and imitations. An awareness of this full 
range of meanings of eixdv is a necessary background for understanding Plato’s atti- 
tude to rhetorical images. 


1. Works of Art, Artistic Representations 


McCall observes (p. ix) that before being used as a rhetorical term, eixdv meant 
‘statue’ or ‘portrait’. In Plato cixdv is used of statues (Phaedrus 235d and Critias 
116e), and of paintings, the figures in paintings, the likenesses captured by paintings” 
and artistic representations in general.'” The term also denotes representation in mu- 
sic’! and the likenesses created by actors on stage: at Laws 935e it refers to a mimick- 
ing gesture and in the Philebus (49c) there is a reference to the ‘image of strong igno- 
rance’ being portrayed on stage. Finally, elxd@v is also used for the representations of 
good and bad characters in poetry (Republic 401b). 


2. Reflection, Shadow 


Eixdv is used in the senses of visible reflection and shadow at Phaedo 99e; Republic 
402b, 509d and 5106. 


3. Copy, Imitation 


Eixd@v is an established term for copies or imitations in works of art but Plato also 
uses the term for the relationship between the phenomenal world and ultimate reality. 
At Timaeus 29b-c and 92c the phenomenal world is said to be an eixdv of the world 
of the Forms, and at 37d5-7 Time is described as the ‘moving likeness of eternity’: 


elxd & éxevder xivntov tiva al@voc xoifioa, Kal diaxoondav Gua 
odpavdov xotet ptvovtog aifivog év évi cat d&piQudv lobcav aidviov 
elxéva, todtov Sv 51) xpévov mvordKapev. 


® See Chapter 1 (1.11). 

* Crat. 424e, 431c; Soph. 236a; Phil. 39b. 
© Prot. 312d; Laws 669a-c and 93 1a. 

10 Paws 668c. 
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counterfeit coin. So, while there is some sort of likeness between original and image, 
there is clearly also a great and necessary difference, a point that is made at Cratylus 
432d: 


4 ob aicavy Scov évbtovoiv al eixédvec ta abt Exeiv éxeivoic av 
eixdéves elotv, 


“Eyoye.'? 
Do you not perceive that images are very far from having qualities which are 
the exact counterparts of the realities which they represent? 


Yes. I see (tr. Jowett). 


Image and reality, then, are different in important respects and, for Plato, the reality or 
truth (that which is primary) is always and in all cases far superior to the image (that 
which is secondary or derived). In the Cratylus Socrates speaks of names as images 
and asks whether it is better to test ideas against the names/images of things or against 
the things themselves. The answer is not unexpected (439a7-b3): 


notépa &v eln KaAAiwv Kal cagecttpa 1 pwabnois; éx tfc eixdvosc 
wavOdvervy abthv te abt el KaAdc efxaotal, Kal thy GAnelav fic fiv 
elxa@v, f éx tfc GAnOeiag abthv te abtiv Kal tiv elxdva adtfic ei 
RAPEROVtIWs elpyactat; 

"Ex tig GAnBetas por Soxet dvayKn efvar. 


Which is likely to be the nobler or clearer way — to learn of the image whether 
the image and the truth of which the image is the expression have been rightly 
conceived, or to learn of the truth whether the truth and the image of it have 
been duly executed? 


I should say that we must learn of the truth (tr. Jowett). 


Plato is also careful to separate image from reality in a passage in the Republic. 
Speaking of the nature of dialectic, Socrates regrets that he cannot tell Glaucon its true 
nature but can only offer an image (533a1-4): 
Ovxét’, fiv 8 ty, © etre TAabxov, oloc t’ Eon dxodovGetv — énel 16 y' 
gudov ovdév &v xpo@vupias a&xoAinxor — odd’ eixdva &v En od Aféyouev 
iSo1c, GAA’ adtd 10 GANGES, 5 ye 57 por paivetar — 


‘You won’t be able to follow me there, my dear Glaucon’ I said, ‘which is a 
pity, because there’d be no shortage of determination from me, and what you’d 
see there wouldn’t be an image of what we’re talking about: you’d see the truth 
itself — or that’s what I think, anyway’ (tr. Waterfield). 


The extended allegory of the cave in the Republic also shows that Plato was concerned 
with the gulf between image and reality and, moreover, considered images very much 


102 See also Crat. 432b. 
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But he took thought to make, as it were, a moving likeness of eternity; and, at 
the same time that he ordered the Heaven, he made of eternity that abides in 
unity, an everlasting likeness moving according to number — that to which we 
have given the name Time (tr. Cornford). 


This use of elxdv arises in part from the dominant model in the Timaeus of God as a 
craftsman, whereby God creates the world as a copy of the perfect, uncreated Forms. 
But ecixdv is also used in the sense of ‘imitation’ or ‘copy’ in the Republic where there 
is no such artistic or artisanal context. At Republic 402c Socrates is talking of the 
abstract qualities of self-discipline, courage efc. and makes a distinction between ‘the 
qualities themselves’ and their ‘eixdévec’ (ta .. . ef6n . . . Kal adtad Kal eixdvac 
avt@v). He does not explain what he means by this distinction but it would seem to 
suggest that the qualities can be present in human behaviour either in their fullness or 
in a derivative form. These derivative versions are thus spoken of as ‘images’, 
‘imitations’ or ‘reflections’ (eixdvec) of the original virtues. 


Thus the range of uses of eixdv (image) includes the following: 
(1) illustration, comparison; 
(2) simile; 
(3) metaphor; 
(4) artistic representation, work of art; 
(5) reflection, shadow; 
(6) copy, imitation. 


To understand what the term elxd@v meant for Plato, the features common to the dif- 
ferent types of elxéveg must be ascertained. Each type of image is based on a relation- 
ship involving some sort of comparison or likeness between the two entities, a and 5b. 
In illustrations object a is likened to 5 for the sake of comparison, as, for example, the 
soul is likened to the state in the extended illustration of the Republic. Both simile and 
metaphor establish a comparison between tenor and vehicle. Sculptors and artists aim 
to create likenesses of the originals when they create statues and representational 
paintings. The shape of visible reflections and shadows are like the objects which cast 
them, and copies and imitations are designed to be as alike as possible to their origi- 
nals. Each image, then, is like the original in some way. But in each case there is both 
a primary (a) and secondary entity (5), and these are quite different from each other: in 
illustrations, comparisons, similes and metaphors there is the original subject under 
discussion and the extraneous subject introduced for the sake of comparison (e.g. soul 
as state); in works of (representational) art the original entity is the artist’s model of 
which a likeness is created; in reflections and shadows there is an original entity which 
casts a reflection in water or a shadow when illuminated in a particular way; and fi- 
nally, in the case of copies and imitations, there is an original which the imitator at- 
tempts to reproduce as closely as possible and which serves as the standard against 
which the copy is to be measured, as can be seen in the example of an original and 
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the inferiors of the realities they reflect or represent. As Richard Robinson (Plato's 
Earlier Dialectic) observes, ‘Plato’s whole theoretical philosophy is largely a con- 
demnation of images and a struggle to get away from them’ (p. 220).'” Lloyd (PA, pp. 
394-5) analyses Plato’s views on the use of images in argument and notes how there 
are ‘certain passages in which the use of images is criticised, or in which the dangers 
of relying on similarities in argument are pointed out’ (p. 394). First he discusses how 
Plato makes a firm distinction between an image or probable argument on the one 
hand and a proof or demonstration on the other (pp. 394 ff. on Phaedo 92c-d and 
Theaetetus 162e) and at times stresses that the conclusions suggested by certain 
analogies cannot be accepted without verification (p. 400).'“ Second, Lloyd observes 
how Plato makes the explicit point that likenesses may be deceptive, as in passages 
such as Sophist (231a6-8): ‘tov 5€ GogaAf] Sef xa&vtmv paGAtota Repl ths 
Spovtntas cel xovetobar tiv pvAakny dAlcOnpdétatov yap td yévoc’ (‘But a 
careful person should always be on his guard against resemblances above all, for they 
are a most slippery tribe,’ tr. Lloyd, PA, p. 395). Melissa Lane’™ also draws attention 
to Plato’s concerns about likeness or resemblance (p. 19): 


Resemblance is called into question in the Protagoras’ doubts about similarity 
(33 1d1-e4), in the Parmenides’ regress of likeness (132d1-133a7; cf. 147-8), in 
the Philebus’ debate over whether all pleasures, and all forms of knowledge, 
must be like one another (12c-14a), in the Sophist’s warning about the slipperi- 
ness of resemblance (231a4-b1). 


In such passages Plato is candid that likenesses can be deceptive, which leads the 
reader to the obvious conclusion that one should be wary of how they are used in ar- 
gument. 

Since Plato expresses the view that images and likenesses are inferior to reality 
and can be deceptive, one might expect him to have avoided them. However, for all his 
criticisms, Plato not only uses a good many images, paradigms and analogies in his 
writings but also speaks of images as serving an important cognitive role. 


III. Plato on the Cognitive Role of eixévec 


Plato often introduces the use of images and likenesses as a preliminary or second-best 
method of undertaking an inquiry. In the Republic at 506d Glaucon says that he and 


'® Plato’s concer to distinguish images from truth or reality can also be seen in his comments 
on artistic elxdvec. In a famous passage of the Rep. (596a-97e) Plato divides reality into 
three levels: the Forms, visible objects and artistic images, and describes the tragic poet, 
along with all other artists, as (597e6) tpitoc tic &xd Baclréws kal GAnOeiag repuKts 
(two generations away from the throne of truth, tr. Waterfield). Verdenius comments on the 
status of these artistic images (Mimesis, p. 13): ‘these images are situated on the lowest 
level of reality and they are two grades away from the essential nature of things’. 

1 T loyd cites as evidence for this view Rep. 368d ff. and 434e ff. (PA, p. 400). See also p. 397. 

'65 M4.S. Lane, Method and Politics in Plato's ‘Statesman’. 
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Adeimantus would be happy to hear an account of the Good presented in the same way 
as those on the other virtues. Socrates’ reply introduces the idea of a secondary ac- 
count which would bear a likeness to the original: 


‘So would I, Glaucon,’ I said, ‘very happy. But I’m afraid it’ll be more than I 
can manage, and that my malformed efforts will make me ridiculous. What I 
suggest, my friends, is that we forget about trying to define goodness itself for 
the time being . . . However, I am prepared to talk about something which 
seems to me to be the child of goodness and to bear a very strong resemblance 
to it. Would you like me to do that?’ (tr. Waterfield). 


The account which follows offers the image of the Sun. Similarly, when discussing the 
nature of reason in the Laws (897d ff.), the Athenian advises switching from an exami- 
nation of the object itself to an image of it (897d8-e2): 


Still, in answering this question we mustn’t assume that mortal eyes will ever be 
able to look upon reason and get to know it adequately: let’s not produce dark- 
ness at noon, so to speak, by looking at the sun direct. We can save our sight by 
looking at an image of the object we’re asking about. (tr. Saunders)'™ 


Thus images are quite clearly distinguished from truth or reality and are offered merely 
as the next best thing when truth or reality is, for whatever reason, impossible to set 
out or to explore. 


Plato is critical of images and likenesses since they are inferior to truth and reality. 
But when he is unable to give a direct account of various objects or concepts, he uses 
images to tell what the objects or concepts are like, clearly believing this to be a 
worthwhile exercise. There are no passages in Plato, so far as I can see, that claim that 
images provide direct access to truths or knowledge which evade exposition in other 
ways. While I agree with Lloyd’s point that (PA, p. 400): ‘In practice Plato often 
seems to ignore the recommendations and wamings which appear in many of the pas- 
sages in which he discusses the use of images and likenesses’, and while I accept 
Robinson’s observations that Plato sometimes assumes, with no independent verifica- 
tion, that conclusions reached on the basis of likenesses are correct,'” still, at least in 
theory Plato was very careful to distinguish eixdvec from truth and reality. However, 
despite the frequent passages where Plato offers a negative assessment of images as 
opposed to reality, on occasion he actually recommends using likenesses, as Lloyd 
observes (PA, p. 395): ‘But elsewhere in the middle or late dialogues there are other 
passages we must now consider in which the use of analogies is recommended in cer- 
tain contexts, whether for didactic purposes, i.e. in order to instruct a pupil, or indeed, 


1 See also Phdr. 246a, which will be discussed later in 2.1V. 

107 R. Robinson, Plato's Earlier Dialectic, °. 205: ‘introduced merely as a likely way of sug- 
gesting hypotheses about the individual, [analogy] gradually comes to profess not merely 
to sugeest such hypotheses but also to prove them true, and in the process it produces a 
wealth of political philosophy’. 
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in order to intuit or reveal the truth’. In his discussion of these other passages'™ Lloyd 
argues (pp. 397-400) that analogy was regarded by Plato as having both didactic and 
heuristic functions. This distinction between the didactic and heuristic functions of 
analogies is extremely important for my discussion and it is necessary to try to clarify 
what expectations Plato had of the use of likenesses in argument, whether those like- 
nesses are suggested in the form of images, metaphors, analogies or models. 


First, then, the didactic function. As Lloyd observes, at Politicus 277d1-2 the 
Eleatic Stranger makes the important general statement: ‘XaAexdv, @ Saydvie, 1) 
nopadetypac. ypduevov ixaviic évbeikvvcbal ti t&v pewdver’ (‘It’s a hard 
thing, my fine friend, to demonstrate any of the greater subjects without using models’, 
tr. Rowe).'” From here the Stranger goes on to provide the example of children 
learning to read by the method of having known syllables placed next to unknown 
syllables so that they may come to grasp the same likeness in the different combina- 
tions (278a-b). Lloyd comments (p. 399): ‘We see from this illustration first of all that 
the paradigm has a didactic function; it is a means of teaching a person by leading him 
from something he knows to something which he does not yet know but which is 
similar to what he knows.’ Lloyd's point can be supported with further passages from 
the dialogues which also highlight Plato’s recognition of the didactic value of images 
and likenesses. In the Laws the Athenian presents an image of human beings as pup- 
pets in order to illustrate the nature of virtue, vice and self-control, and introduces the 
image in the following way (644b9-c2): ‘Lapéotepov Ett toivov avarAcBayev tot 
avtd Sti note Aéyouev. cai pot 5: elxdvog dnodéEaobe thv nas Suvatdc wiv 
yévouar SnAdcar tO torodtov’ (‘Let’s take up this point again and consider even 
more closely just what we mean. Perhaps you’ll let me try to clarify the issue by means 
of an illustration’, tr. Saunders). In the Critias the image of paintings of human and 
divine subjects is given to illustrate a point about discourses on these themes and 
Critias says that he employs the image ‘to make my meaning still clearer’ ((va 5é 
cagtatepov 5 ALyo SynAdow, 107b). On numerous other occasions in the dialogues 
images and illustrations not only clarify points but are also explicitly referred to as 
being used for this very purpose. ''° 


Second, the heuristic function. In the passages mentioned above, the images and 
likeness are performing a didactic function: for example, in the case of the children at 
Politicus 278a the teacher already knows the nature of the syllables towards which he 
is guiding the children. Thus the teacher is in a position to judge the likeness that ex- 
ists between the known and the unknown. Likewise, when a speaker is using an illus- 
tration to clarify a point about a subject he understands, he can judge the extent of the 
likeness between the two cases (as, for example, the analogy between the growth of 


108 Rep. 368d, Soph. 218c-d and Polit. 277d-278a, 286a-b. 

109 C.J. Rowe, Plato: Statesman. 

"10 See e.g.: Gorg. 517d; Rep. 487e, 509a, 514a, 517b; Theaet. 198d; Crit. 107; Laws 644c and 
969b (not cited by Lloyd). See also Phdo. 87b, discussed by Lloyd at p. 394, and Laws 
720a-c, discussed by Lloyd at PA, p. 400, n.3. 
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plants and the education of young children, Euthyphro 2d). This function of images 
and likenesses is compatible with the illustrative thesis of metaphor’s cognitive role. 
But sometimes in Plato the use of likenesses in argument is recommended when a 
speaker explicitly says that he does not know the nature of the object in question, and 
in these cases the likenesses are performing more than a didactic role. A key passage 
identified by Lloyd is Politicus 278e-279a. Here the Eleatic Stranger speaks of trying 
to find a model for kingship in order to help them understand the nature of political 
‘tendance’: 

... be napadetypatoc' emyewetv ad thy tHv Kath xOALV Oepanetav 

téxvn yvopiery, tva daap davt’ dvelpatos tytv yiyvntat; 

(Ta&vv ptv obdv dp6ac). 


. .. In an attempt once more through the use of a model to recognize in an ex- 
pert, systematic way what looking after those in the city is, so that it may be 
present to us in our waking state instead of in a dream? 


(Absolutely right) (tr. Rowe). 


As Lloyd remarks (PA, p. 399), ‘in the problem in hand they are not being taught the 
definition of the kingly art by someone who already knows it — they are attempting to 
discover it for themselves’. Thus the model is presented in the dialogue as a heuristic 
device. But what is the precise nature and extent of this heuristic role and is it com- 
patible with the illustrative or the epistemic theses on metaphor? Does Plato suggest 
that likenesses and images can in themselves stimulate a direct apprehension of truth? 
Or are they regarded as devices which play a part in helping a person to perceive, but 
not actually to verify, the truth? Lloyd has recognised that likenesses are presented 
here as developing understanding by enabling the interlocutors to move from an easier, 
familiar subject to a more difficult, unfamiliar one. So the model of weaving will allow 
the interlocutors to gain understanding of the more complex art of statesmanship. But 
is the model expected to prove anything about the nature of statesmanship or merely to 
suggest propositions which would have to be verified by other means before they 
could be accepted as true? To put the question in other terms: are the models expected 
to be demonstrative or merely suggestive? The Politicus presents models as demon- 
strative but in order to understand in what sense, the whole account must be examined 
in detail. This examination is necessary in order to establish exactly in what sense 
models are heuristic for Plato. 


'!! On the various translations of this term, Lane notes (p. 46): ‘Contra Jowett and Skemp, 
Rowe employs ‘model’ to translate xapéderypa; Rosen concurs, arguing that ‘model’ em- 
bodies a normative sense of standard or rule in contexts where ‘example’ may be simply 
any one of a kind (Rosen, 80-3)’. Lane herself prefers ‘the deceptively ordinary connota- 
tions of “example”’ (p. 46). 
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The Politicus on Likenesses and Models 


The theme of likeness and difference is fundamental to the whole of this dialogue and 
in the course of the debate a number of important statements are made about the 
method of using models and paradigms in argument.''? The issue at stake here is 
whether Plato makes any claims in the Politicus that models can be demonstrative in 
the sense of providing knowledge or proof. I shall argue that he does not and shall 
maintain rather that Plato’s assessment of the power of models is cautious and conser- 
vative, claiming only that models help to provide understanding through the recogni- 
tion of common elements. Plato makes no claims that models can offer insight into 
subjects that are radically unknown. 


The art of recognising likenesses and differences underpins much of the discussion 
of the Politicus, as the processes of combination and division are subjected to close 
scrutiny. Combination or ‘collection’ is categorised as bringing together those things 
that are alike, and separation or ‘division’ as breaking apart those that are different 
from one another. In the course of the debate four quite different areas of experience 
are presented in terms of combination and separation: dialectic, weaving, statemanship 
and the creation of models in speech. Indeed the Stranger makes the global statement 
that these are the two types of skill in every sphere (282b6): ‘kai peyaAa tivé Kate 
n&vta tyiiv fotnv tézyva, 1) ovyxpitich te Kal Siaxpitixn’ (‘And there were, we 
agreed, two great kinds of expertise in every sphere, that of combination and that of 
separation’, tr. Rowe). In the Politicus dialectic becomes a process of collection and 
division, in which recognising likeness is what allows concepts to be collected together 
and recognising difference is what allows them to be divided. This demands a high 
level of expertise, and the Stranger explains how some people cannot make the re- 
quired distinctions (285a-b): 


but because of their not being accustomed to carrying on their investigations by 
dividing according to classes, the people in question both throw these things to- 
gether at once, despite the degree of difference between them (tocodtov 
S.apépovta), thinking them alike (Sjo1a), and correspondingly they do the 
opposite of this by dividing other things not according to parts, when the rule is 
that when one perceives first the community (tiv . . . Kotveoviav) of the many 
things, one should not desist until one sees in it all those differences (tds 
diapoptis . . . x&oac) that are located in classes, and conversely, with the vari- 


''2 Lane has rightly observed that this dialogue’s contribution to the debate on the role of like- 
ness in argument has been overlooked (18-19): ‘The Stranger’s use of division has been all 
too often, and all too quickly, assimilated to mentions of “division” elsewhere in Plato. Yet 
the bearing of his use of example on the images, analogies, similarities, comparisons of all 
kinds so prevalent throughout the dialogues has gone relatively unexplored.’ On the impor- 
tance of the Stranger’s discussion of paradeigma Lane notes (p. 61): ‘His analysis (277d- 
279a) is the longest and most detailed discussion of example as such, or any of its sisters 
— analogy, image, comparison — in Plato’. The standard study of paradeigma, as set out 
in the Politicus and elsewhere, is V. Goldschmidt, Le Paradigme la dialectique Pla- 
tonicienne. 
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ous unlikenesses (&vopo1étytac), when they are seen in multitudes, one should 
be incapable of pulling a face and stopping before one has penned all the re- 
lated things (o}xavta té& oixeta) within one likeness (Guo1dtyt0¢) and sur- 
rounded them in some real class (tr. Rowe). 


The art of weaving wool, which becomes the model for statesmanship, is also 
presented as a process of combining and dividing. Weaving, obviously, involves 
combination in the intertwining of woof and warp (explained at 283a). But, perhaps 
less obviously, weaving also involves division and separation, in the process of card- 
ing wool, which (at 281a) is defined as ‘a matter of breaking apart things that are 
combined, even matted, together’ (‘TO 5& . . . tv cvvecthdtav Kal oup- 
REMIATLEVOV SiaAutikt’) and (at 282b) is classed with ‘all those activities that put 
apart from each other things that are together’.'” 


Following the model of weaving, the art of statesmanship becomes that of combin- 
ing and dividing where appropriate (306a ff). After distinguishing ‘moderate’ from 
‘courageous’ men and, later, good from bad men, the Stranger says that every kind of 
expert knowledge will first separate out and discard the bad elements (308c) and then 
from the good — both ‘like’ and ‘unlike’ (Gyoteav kai &vopoiwv) — will bring them 
‘all together into one’. When this model is applied to statesmanship, the process of 
good government becomes that of distinguishing bad men from good, discarding the 
bad (by death, exile, punishment, 309a) and then combining the two different types of 
good men (moderate and courageous) to form the fabric of society. Thus the ability to 
recognise likenesses and differences between groups is crucial. Finally, the art of using 
models in argument becomes that of recognising and pointing up the likenesses and 
differences between concepts. 


At 277d the Stranger admits that he will need a model to explain the nature of 
models in general and takes up the idea of children learning their letters. This learning 
process is then shown to depend on the successful recognition of similar elements in 
different combinations: the children first become familiar with individual letters and 
then learn to recognise them in longer and more difficult combinations. At 278a-b the 
Stranger explains the process of learning to read and — simultaneously — how mod- 
els work in cognition: 

“Ap odv ody @5e pGotov Kal KGAALOTOV éxkyetv adtobs éxi ta ENKw 
YLYVOOKGLEVa; 

TI&<; 

‘Avayetvy xp@tov éx’ éxetva év of¢ tabtk tabta dpOis ed6EaLov, 
dvayayovtag S5& TieEvar Rapa ta jit ylyvooKkdueva, Kal napa- 
BaAAovtas évSerxvovat tiv adthiyv duotyta Kal pboiv év &ppotépaic 
odoav tai¢ aupxdoKxatc, pexpixep Gv nGior toig cyvoov-pévoig th 


'!) See Lane pp. 54-6 on combining and separating in the Stranger’s account of weaving. 
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So—aCbueva GANOGc RapatiGéueva SeryOf, SerzyOEvta 5€, napadetypata 
obdta yiyvoueva, Kowfon t&v otoizelov Exactov r&vtov &v xGoats taic 


ovAAaBats 1d pév Etepov wc tv GAAwv Etepov Sv, td Se tadtdv ws 
TAVTOV cel Kata TATA EavTH Kpocayopevlecba. 


Well then, isn’t this the easiest and best way of leading them on to the things 
they’re not yet recognizing? 


What way? 


To take them first back to those cases in which they were getting these same 
things right, and having done that, to put these beside what they’re not yet rec- 
ognizing, and by comparing them demonstrate that there is the same kind of 
thing with similar features in both combinations, until the things that they 
are getting right have been shown set beside all the ones that they don’t know, 
and once they have been shown like this, and so become models, they bring it 
about that each of all the individual letters is called both different, on the basis 
that it is different from the others, and the same, on the basis that it is always 
the same as and identical to itself, in all syllables (tr. Rowe). 


The act of learning a new word thus becomes the recognition of the same letters when 
presented in different formations — both when presented individually and in the 
longer unfamiliar syllables. Thus learning to read is a process of distinguishing like 
and unlike, as indeed is using models — a point made explicitly by the Stranger at 
278c: 


Ovxodv toto pév ixaviic OVVELATOQLEY, Sti napadetypatdc y toti téte 


yéveou,, dxdtav bv tadtov év étépm Stecxacpev@ So0€aCdpevov dpOdic 
Kal ovvaxzOev xepl Exatepov Kal cuvaviee pilav cAnOf 56Eav axoted fj; 


(Paivetat.) 


Well then, have we grasped this point adequately, that we come to be using a 
model when being the same thing in something different and distinct, it is 
correctly identified, and having been brought together with the original thing, it 
brings about a single true judgement about each separately and both together? 


(It seems so) (tr. Rowe). 


This passage makes absolutely clear that a model arises when a correct identification 
and judgement is made about the presence of ‘the same thing in something different 
and distinct’. Indeed for Plato the model is the same element that is present in the two 
different entities. This is important in terms of the debate about the heuristic role of 
models, for on this conception of a model the process of learning something new can 
only occur if the same element (tadtdév) is objectively present in the two different 
entities. If the common element is not objectively present, then the process of recogni- 
tion cannot take place. To use Plato’s own example: if the same letter was not present 
in an unfamiliar, longer combination, then the child would not be able to recognise 
something familiar, and so would not be able to lear the new, difficult word. So, for 
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Plato a model works when there is a common element present in two different entities, 
x and y, where x is an easier and more familiar entity and y is a more difficult, unfamil- 
iar entity. The cognitive process in using y as a model for x is that of making a com- 
parison (11Gévai xapd, xapafidAAovtac, 278a) between x and y, so that the familiar 
features of x become discernible in the unfamiliar context of y. Thus, when weaving 
(x) comes to be used as a model for statesmanship (y), this process can only work if 
there are common elements present — not just hypothesized but objectively there — 
im both weaving and statesmanship. So this account of models does not take into con- 
sideration situations where a familiar x is used to try to gain understanding of a radi- 
cally unknown y. For in such a situation there is no guarantee of the presence of a 
common element. Further, if one already knows that there is a common element be- 
tween x and y, then y cannot be radically unknown. This means that a model can be 
demonstrative in the sense of showing up the presence of common elements in x and y, 
when one already knows they are present, but not in the sense of proving new proposi- 
tions about a radically unknown y. Thus Plato’s account of the functioning of a model 
is careful and limited in its scope. 

At 278c-d when the Stranger applies the model of learning letters to learning 
about the world, he uses the metaphor of the ‘letters and syllables of everything’ and 
again stresses the idea that a model requires the presence of common elements be- 
tween the familiar and unfamiliar entities (278c-d): 


Cavpdfouev &v odv ei tadtdv totto tpdv fh wor eboe: xepi ta tv 
R&VTOV OTOLyeEta REXOVOvia tote itv bx’ GAnOelac xepi Ev Exactov Ev 


tol cuviotatar,'* tore 5é xepi Gxavria. tv étépoic ad eépetar, Kai pev 
abtév ayufi yé xn tv ovyxpdcemv dpOic S0EGCe1, petatibépeva 5° cic 
TAG thy Kpayyatov poaKxpds Kal ph padiovg cvAAcPds tabvta tadta 
RGA a&yvoet; 
Then would we be surprised if our minds by their nature experienced this same 
thing in relation to the individual letters of everything, now collecting them- 
selves in some cases with the aid of truth in relation to each single thing, now, 
in other cases, all at sea in relation to all of them, and somehow or other getting 
the constituents of the combinations themselves right, but once again not 
knowing these same things when they are transferred into the long syllables of 
things and the ones that are not easy? (tr. Rowe). 
So again the point is made that ‘the same things’ (tabt&) are present in the smaller 
constituents and in the longer combinations. 
Now that it is clear exactly how Plato expects a model to work, the next step is to 
consider the cognitive claims about the functioning of models made in the Politicus. 


''4 The revised OCT text of the Polit. (Platonis Opera vol. 1), edited by Duke, Hicken, Nicoll, 
Robinson and Strachan (henceforth: DHNRS) reads at this point: Ev tio. {ototan. 
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The first key statement, as mentioned above in the section on Lloyd, comes at 277d1 
as the Stranger declares: 


Xarexdv,  Saydvie, pt xapadetypact zpdpevov ixaviic évoeix- 
vocbat ti t&v pelldvev. civduvever yap hydv Exactos ofov Svap eldac 
Gzavta rave’ ad xGArv doxep bxap dyvoetv. 


It’s a hard thing, my fine friend, to demonstrate [sufficiently] any of the greater 
subjects without using models. It looks as if each of us knows everything in a 
kind of dreamlike way, and then again is ignorant of everything as it were when 
awake (tr. Rowe). 


So, it is ‘difficult’ to demonstrate sufficiently any of the ‘greater’ subjects (t&v 
peloveov) without using models. This is the claim that models play an important role 
in presenting adequate demonstrations of certain subjects. It is not the claim that with- 
out models this process is impossible, but merely that without models it is more diffi- 
cult. It is left unclear what exactly a sufficient demonstration consists of, and there is 
no statement to the effect that a model on its own can prove the truth. There is a point 
about knowledge here and this needs to be clarified. There is no explicit link between 
the first and second sentences. After making the statement about models the Stranger 
moves to a new idea: it seems that each of us (presumably the ‘us’ refers to human 
beings) knows everything but again is ignorant of everything. We know everything ‘as 
a dream’ (olov Svap) but are ignorant of everything ‘as a waking vision/as reality’ 
(@oxep bxap). This metaphor of dream and waking states for ignorance and knowl- 
edge is common in Plato and earlier thought.''* Each of us, then, is ignorant and, al- 
though the connection is not made explicit, the train of the Stranger’s thought must be: 
i) certain subjects are difficult to demonstrate without models; ii) these things are dif- 
ficult to demonstrate because we do not have adequate knowledge of them; and iii) our 
knowledge of everything is in fact deficient. The move from the statement about mod- 
els to that of our general poor state of knowledge suggests that models can form part of 
our attempts to gain knowledge, and this point is made explicit later in the dialogue 
where again the Stranger uses the dream/waking metaphor (278e). At this point the 
Stranger justifies their use of the idea of weaving as part of their effort to transform 
their ignorance into knowledge of the subject of kingship, for they have used weaving 
(278e9-11): 


Sik napadetypatos éxyzerpetv ad tiv t&v Kath ndAtv Oepanciav téxvy 
yvoptCerv, (va dxap dvt’ dveipatos Ntv yiyvytat 


''5 References in Plato include: Symp. 175¢3; Rep. 476c8, 476d4, 520c6-7, 533b8-cl and 534c- 
d; and Phdr, 277e10. The contrast occurs again in Polit. at 290b7. For discussion of the 
motif, see D. Gallop, ‘Dreaming and Waking in Plato’, pp. 187-201. For earlier uses of the 
contrast, see Odyssey 19. 547 and 20. 90, Pindar, Olympian 13.67 and Heraclitus, 22 B 1, 
73, and 89 (Diels Kranz (= DK)). 
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in an attempt once more through the use of a model to recognize in an expert, 
systematic way what looking after those in the city is, so that it may be present 
to us in our waking state instead of in a dream (tr. Rowe). 


So the model of weaving is being used in the attempt to make kingship present to the 
interlocutors in a waking rather than a dream state. This is entirely consistent with the 
idea that models play an important role in helping to demonstrate important subjects, 
and again, although the goal of the inquiry is to reach knowledge, and although the 
model will make a great contribution to this, it is not stated that the model on its own 
will reveal the truth about statesmanship. Notice that the Stranger speaks only of the 
‘attempt’ (Exizetpetv) to recognise the nature of political tendance, and that the state- 
ment about gaining knowledge comes in a final ((va) rather than a consecutive clause. 


The passage at 277d1, then, is significant in that it opens up the idea that models 
can perform an important function in helping to give demonstrations in the wider at- 
tempt to gain knowledge. The particular subjects that are difficult to demonstrate 
without models are the ‘greater’ ones. The nature of these is left entirely vague here 
but later in the dialogue more information is given and a coherent distinction emerges 
between those subjects which are concrete, corporeal, visible, tangible and less impor- 
tant and those which are abstract, incorporeal, invisible, intangible and more impor- 
tant. The relevant passage comes as the Stranger explains how some things that exist 
can be easily pointed out — for they are perceptible to the senses — while others can 
only be shown through discourse for they are without body and it is these that are the 
‘greatest’ things (285d10-286b1): 


GAA" oat tots MAeiatoug AéAnOev Sti toic pev tdv Svtav Aadiac 
Katapadetvy aic@ntat tives duovdtntes nepdxaciy, Go ovdév yarexdv 
SnAodvv, Stav adtav tic PovAnOf tH Adyov aitobvTt xept tov ph petc& 
RPAyYLatov GAA xmpic Adyou Pablac évdelEaoGat totic 8 ad pey- 
totoig odo. Kal tymtatoig ob Eotiv eldmdov ovdév xpdc tov 
dvOpdmnous elpyaoptévov évapyac, ob Serx8Evtos tiv tod KvvOav-opévov 
woxtvy 6 BovdAdpevog axoxAnpioa, xpdc tHv alicOhoemy tiva 
npocappdttov, ikaviig xAnpdoer. 510 SeT pedretav Adyov Excotov dvv- 
atov efvot So dvar kai déEaoGar ta yap dodpata, KGAAtota Svta Kai 
péytota, Adyp pdvov GAAM 5é oddSevl capiic Seixvutat, tobtav 52 
Evexa nave goti ta vbv Aeydueva. peov 5° év toig EAattooiv f pede 
navtds népt pEAAOV F nepl te pelo. 


But I think the majority of people don’t recognize that to [for] some of the 
things that are there are certain perceptible likenesses which are there to be 
easily understood, and which it is not at all hard to point out, when one wants 
to make an easy demonstration to someone who asks for an account of one of 
these things which involves no trouble and without recourse to verbal 
means; conversely, for those things that are greatest and most valuable, 
there is no image at all which has been worked in plain view for the use of 
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mankind, the showing of which will enable the person who wants to satisfy the 
mind of an inquirer to satisfy it adequately by fitting it to one of the senses. 
That is why one must practise at being able to give and receive an account of 
each thing; for the things that are without body, which are finest and 
greatest, are shown clearly only by verbal means and by nothing else, and 
everything that is now being said is for the sake of these things. But practice in 
everything is easier in smaller things rather than in relation to the greater (tr. 
Rowe). 


So there exist two classes of entities (from now on: type a and type 5). The first type 
— type a — have ‘perceptible likenesses’ (aio@ntat tives duordtytec), which are 
‘easily’ (6@5teac) understood and ‘not at all hard’ (ovdSév yaAexdv) to show. When 
someone wants an account of such an entity (i.e. wants to understand what it is), one 
can easily (6qdte>¢) make it plain or show it without trouble (ut peta xpaypdtov) 
and without words (xa@pic Adéyou). Such a perceptible object can be shown in visible 
and concrete form. For example, if a child were to ask ‘what is a cup?’, one could 
present a cup to her and show how it is used, without having to rely on any words. 
Similarly one could produce a picture of a cup to show what the name refers to. Con- 
versely, the second type of entity — type 5 — has no ‘image’ (el5@Aov) which has 
been ‘manufactured’ (cipyaoputvov) so that it is clearly and plainly (évapy@c) avail- 
able for human understanding.''* If someone wishes to explain the nature of such an 
entity, he cannot simply ‘show’ (od dSe1y6évtoc) it by fitting it to one of the senses 
(xpdc tv aloShoedv tiva xpocapdttev), that is, by offering it to sight or touch 
or smell efc. Unlike type a, this second type of entity cannot be experienced by the 
senses and thus, unlike type a, cannot be revealed without speech. It is this type 5 
entity that turns out to be the ‘greatest and most valuable’ (totic 5° ad peyiotors obo1 
Kai tyiuot&torg), and so the reference at 277d to the ‘greater’ subjects begins to be 
explained. The greatest and most valuable entities cannot be experienced directly 
through the senses and can only be demonstrated through language. Thus the Stranger 
continues (286a4-7): 


50 Sei peretav Adyov éxdotov Suvatov efvar Sobvar Kai déEaobar té 
yap dodpata, K&AAota Svta cal péytota, Ady@ pdvov GAAw Sé oddevi 
capi Seixvutat 


"'6 G.E.L. Owen , ‘Plato on the Undepictable’, pp. 349-61, establishes this reading of the pas- 
sage, clearing away the confusion that Plato is here using ‘likeness’ and ‘image’ as 
‘technical vocabulary of the paradigm-metaphysics’ (p. 354). For an extension and modifi- 
cation of his account, see Lane pp. 70-75. Lane accepts that (p. 74), ‘For the Greeks as for 
us, weaving is manifestly depictable’ but argues that the notion of weaving within the 
Stranger’s enquiry proves to be ‘crucially ambiguous’ (p. 72). For Lane it is this ambigu- 
ous status of weaving that accounts for the development of thought in this section of the 
dialogue (see esp. p. 74). 
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That is why one must practise at being able to give and receive an account of 
each thing; for the things that are without body, which are finest and greatest, 
are shown clearly only by verbal means and by nothing else (tr. Rowe).'"” 


This passage gives more information on the nature of the ‘greatest’ subjects (here also 
described as the ‘finest’ (k&AAltota)), since now the Stranger defines them as ‘the 
things that are without body’ — c&odpata. This is entirely consistent with the idea 
that unlike type a, type 5 entities are not available to the senses. What exactly are these 
things ‘without body’? No answer is given in the work and clearly the term could refer 
to very different classes of things — such as, the gods, souls, the Forms and any ab- 
stract or conceptual subject, such as statesmanship. When the Stranger goes on to say 
that ‘everything that is now being said is for the sake of these things’, there is perhaps 
a clue that in the present context the relevant incorporeal entity is that of statesmanship 
and related concepts, the central concerns of the dialogue. So, there is a clear antithesis 
emerging between entities of type a and b: 


type a: type b: 

perceptible to the senses; not perceptible to the senses; 

corporeal; incorporeal; 

easy to show; difficult to show; 

can be shown without language; can only be shown in language; 

less important most important (greatest, most 
valuable, finest). 


In the course of the Politicus the idea of subjects of more or less importance is ex- 
pressed through the language of size: the most important subjects are the ‘biggest’ 
ones, the less important the ‘smaller’ ones.'"* Further, this idea of big and small comes 
to be linked with that of longer and shorter combinations — in the model of children 
learning to read''® and in the later development of the idea of the ‘letters and syllables 
of things’. That which is smallest and shortest is easiest and least important, while that 
which is bigger and longer is most difficult and most important. The relevant size 
terms are to be found at: 277d2 (‘bigger’, pevldvev); 277e6-7 (‘shortest and easiest’ 
syllables, taic Bpaxyutataic kai potas); 278d5 (‘long and hard’ syllables, té&c . . . 
pwaKkpis Kal pt) padtovc); 278e6-7 (a ‘small’ model, opixp@ .. . xrapadetypatt); 
278e8 (the case of the king is the ‘biggest’, p£y.o tov, and is to be illuminated through 


''7 On this passage and its relation to Soph. 218d, see Lane p. 73. 

'!® Lane observes that the language of size is also used in the Soph. and comments on the pas- 
sage at 218d8-9 (p. 22, n. 20): ‘I translate smikron as “minor” rather than the usual 
“small”: what is meant is not that angling and sophistry differ in size, whatever that would 
mean, but in importance and difficulty for purposes of definition.’ On the language of size 
in Polit., see Lane ¢ 61. 

''? On this model of children learning to read by identifying shorter and longer syllables in 
words, see Lane pp. 62-70. As she correctly points out, this model shows how the ‘remedy 
of example’ works through ‘a dynamic method of comparison’ (p. 63). 
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comparison with ‘smaller’ things, Aattévav); 279a8 weaving turns out to be ‘very 
small’ (opixpdétatov) and at 286a6 the incorporeal entities are the ‘biggest’ 
(wéytota). This is an entirely consistent picture and one that fits with the idea of enti- 
ties of type a and 6. For in the learning of letters that which is smaller and shorter (a 
single letter or a short syllable) is used to promote understanding of what is longer and 
more difficult (longer words). In the use of models a more familiar, easier subject is 
classified as ‘smaller’, and this is used to promote understanding of a less familiar and 
more difficult subject, which is classified as ‘bigger’. Thus the ‘very small’ example of 
weaving will be used to promote understanding of the ‘very big’ concept of statesman- 
ship. Just as the smaller (shorter) syllables were easier to understand than the bigger 
(longer) ones, so the smaller (familiar) subject of weaving is supposed to be easier to 
understand than the bigger (less familiar) subject of kingship. Thus, as he approaches 
the task of using the model of weaving to illuminate kingship, the Stranger observes 
(286b), ‘But practice in everything is easier in smaller things rather than in relation to 
the greater’. Equally, weaving can be seen as fitting in with type a entities in that — if 
we think of a piece of woven cloth or the physical processes of weaving — it is per- 
ceptible to the senses, corporeal, easy to show, able to be shown without language and 
less important in human life. In the same way the art of statesmanship fits in with type 
b, in that, as an abstract concept, it is not perceptible to the senses, is incorporeal, 
difficult to show (witness this dialogue), can only be shown in language and is most 
important, valuable efc. in human life. So Plato has fused the language of importance 
and familiarity with that of size and corporeality, and the use of language and models 
is explained in terms of a set of antitheses: less/most important; small/big and corpo- 
real/incorporeal. 

In terms of the scheme established in the Politicus there is a clear dichotomy be- 
tween everyday, familiar, concrete objects and difficult, abstract concepts and this 
dichotomy provides the framework for various statements on language and art/crafts. 
For, on the one hand, those who are less intelligent are concerned about everyday 
objects which can be demonstrated to the senses, while the more intelligent are con- 
cerned with abstract, conceptual matters that rely on language. For example, at one 
point the Stranger makes what seems to be an odd comment on art and speech, linking 
verbal demonstrations with ‘those who are able to follow’ and demonstrations through 
art/craft with ‘the rest’ — who presumably are not able to ‘follow’ (277c3-6): 


ypaofic 5¢ Kal ovuuxcon, xetpoupyiacs AéEe1 Kal Ady SnAodv nev CGov 
pGArov xpéxer toic Svvapytévoic EneoOar toic & GAAoIg Sta xetp- 
oupytdv. 


But it is not painting or any other kind of handicraft, but speech and discourse, 
which constitute the more fitting medium for exhibiting every kind of living 
creature, for those who are able to follow; for the rest it will be through handi- 
crafts (tr. Rowe). 
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Young Socrates dismisses this remark and moves swiftly on, and indeed it is not until 
later in the dialogue, once the scheme set out above is in place, that the relevance of 
this point emerges for the reader.'” So, there are two types of demonstration fit for 
two levels of ability: demonstration in speech and discourse for the intelligent, and 
demonstration in painting and handicrafts for the less intelligent. Once in the realm of 
speech and discourse, however, there is still a new distinction to be made, which is 
important for the understanding of Plato’s views on models. For while ordinary speech 
and discourse is adequate for explaining many subjects, there are still those which 
require something more: as the Stranger himself says at 277d1, ‘It is a hard thing to 
demonstrate any of the greater subjects without using models’. There are, then, three 
levels of demonstration: through painting/handicrafts; through discourse; and through 
models in speech. It is thus perhaps a typical Platonic irony that models and images in 
speech themselves come to be spoken of as paintings and artistic objects. 


What does all this amount to in terms of establishing a Platonic view on models? 
First, they are a developed form of language use, whose help is required to explain the 
‘greater’ subjects, which turn out to be incorporeal and conceptual. Second, they can 
work only when there is the presence of a common element between the familiar x and 
the unfamiliar y which it is used to illustrate or explain (for example, where the same 
letter is present in a shorter and longer combination). Thus the decision to use weaving 
as a model for statesmanship implies that it is already known that the same processes 
are present in both. For if there were not a common element, then on Plato’s model for 
model use (learning letters), there would simply be no way for understanding to be 
gained. Therefore when it is claimed that Plato in the Politicus sees models as heuristic 
and not just didactic, it must be clarified that the model in question (weaving) is 
‘heuristic’ in a limited sense. The model does not cast up pro-positions and perspec- 
tives out of the blue but serves to impose a structure on a concept with which — it is 
implied — it has common elements. On Plato’s own account of models these are not 
simply features that are similar but actually the same. Therefore decisions about the 
nature of statesmanship are made in the dialogue at the very point where the Stranger 
introduces weaving, even before the model of weaving is worked out. Unless he is sure 
that there are common features between the two, then, according to his own account, 
the Stranger has no right to suggest that weaving can be a model for statesmanship. So 
the model of weaving is not heuristic in the sense of providing propositions and hy- 
potheses about something radically unknown, but may perhaps be termed ‘heuristic’ in 
that it establishes a clear structure for understanding statesmanship through the per- 
ception and working out of common elements. Working out how many and what ex- 
actly the common elements are between weaving and statesmanship becomes a means 
of clarifying the concept of statesmanship. The use of the model serves to highlight 
what is and is not common between the two; in other words, how the two are alike and 
different. In Lane’s words, ‘Example reveals what is common, a matter of self-same 


'20 See Owen’s explanation in ‘Plato on the Undepictable’. 
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identity, and what is different and so achieves a clarification of each entity being com- 
pared (p. 69).'?! It is by this clarification of likeness and difference that the interlocu- 
tors are able to differentiate statesmanship from the other arts that lay claim to the title. 
Thus there is the emphatic statement at 279al-6: 


Then we must take up once again what we were saying before, to the effect that 
since tens of thousands of people dispute the role of caring for cities with the 
kingly class, what we have to do is to separate all these off and leave the king 
on his own (Set 51) nz&vtacg axoxmpiferv tobtovg Kai pdvov Exeivov 
Aeixetv); and it was just for this purpose that we said we needed a model (xai 
pds toto 51) napadetypatos Epapev Setv tivo tyiv). 

Very much so (Kal pGAq) (tr. Rowe). 


Therefore the model is regarded as a device which is able to ‘separate off the king 
from all the other claimants to the art of caring for cities, and is thus defined as a 
means of establishing distinctions. 

It is notable that in the discussion of the nature and function of models in the Poli- 
ticus there is no discussion of their truth status. It is also notable that whenever the 
function of the model is alluded to, the language is that of opinion, judgement and 
discovery rather than that of knowledge, truth and proof. There is much talk of 
‘showing’ and ‘revealing’ but this does not necessarily refer to proof: at 277d1-2 it is 
yarexdv ... ixaviic évdeixvucGar (‘difficult to demonstrate sufficiently’) any of the 
greater subjects without models; at 278a-b in the model of letters, the teacher leads the 
children on to understanding by comparing (xapaPdGAAovtac) different syllables and 
thus ‘showing’ (€vderxvOvar) the common elements; at 278c the use of a model is 
defined as that of correctly judging (So&aCdpevov dp6ac) the same thing to be present 
in something different and distinct, so that it ‘brings about a single true’” judgement’ 
(uiav GANOf 56Eav axoteafl); and at 278e in the reference to dream and waking 
states, although the model is being used in an attempt to reach knowledge and truth, it 
is not stated that the model can achieve this on its own, but rather it is conceived as 
part of an on-going process. Further, the Stranger speaks of the model as a means of 
discovering not the ‘truth’ but ‘what is sought’ (279a7-b1): 


Ti Sfita napddSerypa tic Gv, Exov tiv avdthyv xKoAtiKf] xpaypatetav, 
opuixpétatov xapadéuevos ixaviic &v ebdpor 16 Cytobpevov; 

So what model, occupied in the same activities as statesmanship, on a very 
small scale, could one compare with it, and so discover in a satisfactory way 
what we are looking for? (tr. Rowe) 


21 T fully support Lane’s argument that in this dialogue ‘division and example work in concert’ 
and that ‘combined, they work to establish and clarify genuine differences and identities as 
relevant to the pursuit of overall inquiry’ (p. 67). 

'2 Note that the only ‘truth’ word appears alongside 56Ea. 
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And finally, at 279b4-6 the model of weaving is described in a legal metaphor not as 
offering proof but as offering the ‘witness’ that is ‘wanted’: 


By Zeus, Socrates, if we don’t have anything else to hand, well, there is weav- 

ing — do you want us to choose that? Not all of it, if you agree, since perhaps 

the weaving of cloth from wool will suffice; maybe it is this part of it, if we 

choose it, which would provide the testimony we want (taza yap &v Tyitv Kal 

to0to td pépoc abtfic paptuphoere npoaipedtv & PovAdpeOa) (tr. Rowe). 
Note also the hesitation in taxa: perhaps the model will provide the witness they 
want. This passage offers the image of a lawsuit, where the interlocutors bring in the 
model of weaving as a witness to support their case. This image does not allow the 
interlocutors to be a jury listening to a case being set before them, for it is one of them 
that brings in the witness. Thus the model of weaving is not being judged as giving 
proof but as lending a supporting voice to the case that is being made by the Stranger: 
that statesmanship has certain elements in common with weaving. Whatever else is 
going on here, it cannot be claimed that Plato is maintaining that a model is sufficient 
to prove the truth on its own. Rather, models are presented as a useful cognitive tool in 
furthering exploration and discovery of the nature of difficult concepts by means of the 
identification and analysis of likeness and difference. To conclude this section: from 
the account of the Politicus it emerges that a model is like an image in that it relies on 
a comparison and that ultimately it offers a second-best account. For when a model x is 
used for y, it is part of a process of discovery, and when that process is complete, then 
y can be set forth without the model. In terms of the Politicus the present state of the 
interloctors’ knowledge of statesmanship requires them to use the model of weaving to 
clarify the concept. But once this has been clarified, then, presumably, they would be 
able to offer a direct account of statesmanship without having to make the comparison 
with weaving. Just as in the case of children learning their letters: they require a model 
when they do not know the difficult, longer word, but once they know it they can dis- 
pense with the model. 


At the start of this section the question was posed as to whether models in the 
Politicus are demonstratative or merely suggestive. After studying the text, it seems 
fair to conclude that there is no claim here that models are able to demonstrate the 
truth. Therefore it would seem most accurate to say that in the Politicus Plato views 
models as heuristic devices in that they are able to clarify aspects of the subject under 
debate and to provide a means of moving from simple to more complex entities in a 
preliminary way. So the evidence of this dialogue does not support Lloyd’s comments 
that in certain contexts Plato recommended the use of likenesses in order to ‘intuit’, 
‘reveal’ or to ‘discover’ the truth (PA, pp. 394-5 and 402). For, although providing 
intuitions of the truth and ultimately attaining the truth itself is the end to which the 
models and likenesses are employed, there are no statements which claim that, in and 
of themselves, likenesses or models can be used to express or ‘reveal’ the truth directly 
— regardless of Plato’s actual practice. 
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Although the account in the Politicus reveals that Plato saw models as extremely 
useful cognitive tools, he does not suggest that the use of models on their own can 
offer any kind of short-cut to knowledge and truth. Rather they are a means of further- 
ing inquiry, and once a conclusion can be reached and the truth attained (by a variety 
of means), the model can be dispensed with. Therefore, like images, they remain a 
second best. Plato is always conscious of the gulf between image and reality and al- 
ways voices a preference for what is primary, real and true over what is merely secon- 
dary, derived and based on a likeness. Throughout, Plato is careful to distinguish di- 
rect accounts of reality from accounts involving images or likenesses of it, and images 
are for him at best a heuristic device, able to offer an indirect access to truth if used in 
the correct way — namely, as preliminary steps in an inquiry. This is very important, 
for if Plato had expressed the claim that where literal discourse fails, images can reveal 
the truth directly, he would have been voicing the epistemic thesis whereby images, 
models and metaphors are regarded as offering a unique epistemic access to the truth, 
an access which cannot be attained through other, more direct means. Although Plato 
undoubtedly recognised the power of images, he did not develop the epistemic thesis 
in his statements and theories on the cognitive role of likenesses. 


A final point on Plato’s view of the cognitive role of eixévec concerns rhetoric. 
For various passages show that Plato was well aware of the great rhetorical force of 
images, as, for example, in the Gorgias where Socrates refers to images as a means of 
persuasion. At 493b Socrates presents the image of the appetitive part of the soul as a 
leaky jar and afterwards asks Callicles: ‘But now do | persuade you at all to change 
your mind, and agree that the orderly are happier than the intemperate?’ (tr. Irwin). 
Callicles indicates that it will take more than this to change his mind and so Socrates 
presses on, introducing a new image with the words (493d5): @épe 5h, GAANV cor 
eixdva Aéym éx tod adtod yopvactov tf viv (‘Come on then, I'll tell you another 
comparison, from the same school as that one’, tr. Irwin). When he has finished this 
second comparison (of the temperate life as that of a man possessing sound jars and 
the undisciplined life as that of a man who must constantly strive to replenish his per- 
forated jars), he again asks Callicles (494a): ‘When I tell you this, do I persuade you at 
all to concede that the orderly life is better than the intemperate, or don’t I persuade 
you?’ (tr. Irwin). Callicles is not won over by Socrates’ eixdvec but it is clear from 
Socrates’ words that he intends them to be persuasive and is attempting to harness the 
rhetorical force of imagery to win over his interlocutor. Thus, although Plato does not 
comment explicitly on the rhetorical potential of imagery, he was certainly aware of it, 
as such comments and the wealth of imagery in the dialogues show. 


For Plato, then, verbal images are part of a much wider class of likenesses, copies, 
imitations and representations, and his views on verbal eixévec are affected by his 
overwhelming concern to differentiate image and reality. Images are like their origi- 
nals in some respects but are always to be regarded as inferior to them. In Plato’s view, 
images will always be less real or less true than the objects which cast them or which 
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they attempt to represent. The evidence from the dialogues relating to the cognitive 
role of verbal images can be summed up as follows: 


(1) images are a means of illustrating and clarifying certain points;'” 


(2) they can serve as heuristic as well as didactic devices (where ‘heuristic’ 
means helping discovery by suggesting hypotheses through the adoption of dif- 


ferent perspectives); 

(3) have great rhetorical potential; 
but 

(4) are inferior to truth and reality and to direct accounts of truth and reality; 
and 


(5S) may be deceptive and, unlike proofs and demonstrations, cannot provide a 
reliable basis for argument. 


The next step in this study is to discuss whether Plato holds these same views on im- 
ages in the specific contexts of discourse about the gods and the soul. 


IV. Plato on Theological Discourse and Images of Gods 


It is necessary to assess Plato’s comments on the cognitive role of images of the gods 
in the context of his views on the nature of human understanding of the gods. For if, as 
certain comments indicate, Plato believes that human beings cannot have knowledge of 
gods, then what possible purpose could he see in making up images for gods? Can 
images of the gods play any meaningful role in discourse, if the nature of the gods lies 
far beyond the knowledge of men? The solution that emerges from the dialogues is 
that, despite man’s fundamental ignorance in this area, images for the gods have a 
useful — but necessarily limited — role to play in expressing beliefs about the gods 
and in exploring the nature of divinity through different perspectives. 


1. ‘Of the gods we know nothing’ 


In passages in the Cratylus and Phaedrus Plato expresses the view that human beings 
cannot understand the nature of the gods. In the Cratylus the interlocutors discuss the 
issue of names and at 396a-d Socrates offers an explanation of the name ‘Zeus’. A 
little later Hermogenes asks if Socrates has any such explanations of the names of 
other gods and Socrates replies (400d6-9): 


Nat pc Ata tyets ye, & ‘Eppoyevec, etnep ye vobv Exomev,'* Eva pev tov 
KGAALotOV tpdxov, Sti xepl Gedv ovdev (opev, obte xepi adtdv odte xepi 
tv dvonatov, &tta note gavtods'” xarodorv: 


'23 See e.g. Rep. 368d; Soph. 218c-d; Polit. 277d; Crit. 107b and Laws 644c. 
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Yes, indeed, Hermogenes, and there is one excellent principle which, as men of 
sense, we must acknowledge — that of the gods we know nothing, either of 
their natures or of the names which they give themselves (tr. Jowett). 


Before beginning his account of the names of other gods, Socrates stresses that it will 
necessarily be limited in its scope (401a1-5): 


el odv Bobet, oxondpev'™ Gonep npoeindvtec toic Geoic Sti nepl adtav 
ovdev hyeic oxeydpe6a — od yap GE:ofpev ofot t &v efvar oxoxeiv — 
AAG xepl tdv avOpdonov, fv note tiva S6Eav Exovtes EtiGevto adtoic th 
évonata: tobto yap aveptontov. 

Let us then, if you please, in the first place tell them that we are not inquiring 
about them — we do not presume we are able to do so. But we are inquiring 
about the meaning of men in giving them these names — in this there can be 
small blame (tr. Jowett). 


Thus Socrates states quite clearly that human beings know nothing of the gods and 
would be blameworthy if they believed that they were able even to enquire about them, 
let alone proclaim any knowledge. Later in the Cratylus Socrates reiterates the point 
that human beings do not have knowledge of the gods (425c1-3): xpoe.xévtes, doxep 
OAtyov apdtepov toic Geoic, Sti obdev elddtec tig GAndelac ta tv dvOpdxov 
S6ypata xepi avtdv elxdCovev (‘saying by way of preface, as I said before of the 
gods, that of the truth about them we know nothing, and do but entertain human no- 
tions of them’, tr. Jowett). Creating a distinction between knowledge and truth on the 
one hand (eldétec, tic &AnBetac) and opinion and guesswork on the other (86yp.ata, 
eixa{opev, lit: infer from comparison, form a conjecture, make a guess about), Socra- 
tes expresses the view that, since human beings are unable to know the truth about the 
gods, they merely formulate opinions based on guesswork and conjecture. 


The subject of human understanding of divine nature is touched on in the Phae- 
drus (246c) where it is said that, although we humans have not seen and do not have 
sufficient knowledge of a god, nevertheless we fashion our own image of the divine 
based on familiar human characteristics. In this passage Socrates tells how the perfect 
soul is winged and journeys on high whereas the soul that has lost its wings sinks down 
and fastens onto an earthly body. After observing that this composite structure of soul 
and body is termed ‘mortal’ (246c), he addresses the question of what an immortal 
being is (246c6-d2): 

GOdvatov 5é 005 && Evdg Adyou AeAoyiopévov, GAAG RAGTtIOWEV ote 
lSdovteg obte ixaviic vonoavtes Gedv &bdvatdov ti CHov, Exov pév woxty, 
Ezov 5¢ o@ua, tov cel 5@ ypdvov tadta ouxeouxdta. 


4 DHNRS: Exopev. 
'25 DHNRS: avtol gavtods. 
'26 DHRNS: BovAet odv oxondpev. 
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‘immortal’ is a term applied on no basis of reasoned argument at all, but our 
fancy pictures the god whom we have never seen, nor fully conceived, as an 
immortal living being, possessed of a soul and body united for all time (tr. 
Hackforth). 


So it is claimed that the term ‘immortal’ is used with no rational account of the nature 
of immortal beings and that people simply imagine the nature of God in terms of their 
own experience of what it is to be a living being. Hackforth translates the verb 
KAattoLev as ‘our fancy pictures’, highlighting the verb’s senses of ‘forming in the 
mind’ and ‘making up, fabricating’ (LSJ). But the primary sense of the verb is ‘to 
form, mould, shape’, which, according to LSJ, is ‘properly used of the artist who 
works in soft substances such as earth, clay and wax’. Following this primary sense the 
translation becomes ‘moulding, shaping a god’, which offers the important image of 
human beings moulding a god as artists fashioning clay. This artistic image used in the 
context of knowledge of the divine will be discussed later but for the moment the es- 
sential point is that, as in previous passages, human understanding of the divine is 
presented as limited to guesswork and imagination. There is, then, an agnostic strain in 
the dialogues but alongside this there are various statements where certain ‘truths’ 
about the gods are regarded as established or are simply taken for granted. Thus the 
commentator faces the question of how to reconcile these conflicting positions. 


In the Apology Socrates states that it would not be right (@é11¢) for the god of the 
oracle to lie (21b), and that it is a truth (4A n@éc) that the fortunes of a good man are 
not a matter of indifference to the gods (41c). Throughout his speech Socrates main- 
tains that in avoiding disobedience to the oracle he is avoiding something bad — a 
point which entails not only the knowledge that it is wrong to disobey a superior (29b) 
but also knowledge that the god of the oracle is a superior.'?’ 


In Republic 11 Socrates criticises the portrayal of the gods in poetry, arguing that 
most of the stories told to children misrepresent the gods and so ought to be banished 
from the ideal state. In the course of this criticism Socrates establishes a number of 
points about the divine nature. First he elicits the response from Adeimantus that God 
is good (379b1-2): OvKxobv a&yabdc 5 ye Ged tH Svtt te Kal Aextéov obta; Ti 
uhv; (‘Well, isn’t God good, in fact, and shouldn’t he be described as such?’ ‘Of 
course’, tr. Waterfield). From this premise he goes on to argue that, as goodness can- 
not be the cause of evil, God is the cause only of what is good. This point is then es- 
tablished at 380c as one of the laws to which speakers and poets will be required to 
conform. 


Socrates’ next argument in book II concerns the question of whether God changes 
his shape. After pointing out that God cannot change for the better, since he already is 
in the best possible state, and that as a perfect being he would not wish to change for 


'27 See M.C. Stokes, ‘Socrates’ mission’, pp. 70-3. 
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the worse, he concludes that it is impossible for a god to wish to change himself and 
that each of the gods remains forever in his own form (381c). 


Socrates’ final criticism of the poets in this section of Republic deals with the 
question of whether a god would wish to deceive. At 382c he states that ‘essential 
falsehood’ is hated by both gods and men, and then considers whether falsehood could 
ever be useful to God. Would God lie because of ignorance, or fear of enemies, or 
because of the folly or madness of his friends? When Adeimantus rejects each of these 
propositions, Socrates concludes (382e), ‘So God has no reason to lie’ and (382e6): 
Navin apa ayevdts td Samdvidv te cai tO Betov (‘So it is not in the nature of 
deities or gods to deceive’, tr. Waterfield). In these passages of the Apology and Re- 
public particular information about God or the gods” is accepted or presented as true: 


(1) God is good; 

(2) God is the cause only of good; 

(3) gods do not change shape and remain forever in their own form; 
(4) gods are free from falsehood; 

(5) gods are not indifferent to the fortunes of a good man; 

(6) Apollo is a superior being to Socrates. 


The expression or tacit assumption of such views sits uneasily with the agnostic strain 
of thought witnessed earlier in the Cratylus and Phaedrus. Even if the evidence of the 
Apology is dismissed as representing the views of Socrates rather than Plato, the con- 
clusions reached in Republic II remain. It is difficult to reconcile assertions such as 
‘God is the cause only of good’ with the statement that ‘of the gods we know nothing’, 
and it seems that a thorny question must be faced: did Plato consider the conclusions 
of dialectical argument as knowledge? If the answer is ‘yes’, then Plato could have 
viewed the conclusions of Republic II as knowledge of the gods. But if the answer is 
‘not necessarily’, then Plato could reach certain conclusions about the gods without 
believing that these represented knowledge of the divine nature. It is undoubtedly 
significant that the key point of the argument in Book I] — that the gods are good — is 
not simply stated by Socrates but is established dialectically: Socrates elicits 
Adeimantus’ view and this becomes axiomatic for the rest of the argument. In the light 
of this dialectical manoeuvre it would be wrong to claim that Plato is presenting these 
statements about the gods as proven truth. Plato does not claim knowledge of the gods. 


'28 I follow Grube’s view that there is no significant difference between Plato’s references at 
certain times to a singular God and at other times to plural gods (Plato's Republic, pp. 47- 
8, note 13): ‘It should be noted that throughout the Rep., as indeed elsewhere, Plato uses 
the singular theos and the plural theoi quite indifferently, a god, gods, or the gods. He even 
uses the singular with the article, the god. This, however, is the generic use of the article 
and does not refer to any particular god unless the context makes this obvious. It certainly 
does not imply any kind of monotheism, as a modern reader might think. All these expres- 
sions are equivalent, and refer to the gods or the divine nature generally.’ See also Water- 
field’s note on Rep. 379a. 
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Rather it seems that he held certain opinions about the gods which he continued to 
examine in various arguments such as those in Republic II. Thus in order to determine 
Plato’s view of theological discourse and its potential, the critic must bear in mind not 
only the different arguments and assertions about the gods which appear in certain 
dialogues, but also the agnostic strain of thought which is present in others. Although 
the issue of knowledge of the gods is not treated in a systematic argument anywhere in 
the dialogues, it remains crucial first that Plato nowhere claims to have achieved such 
knowledge and second that at times he expresses the view that such knowledge cannot 
be achieved by human beings. These two points suggest that Plato viewed his own 
propositions about the gods as opinions or simply conjecture to be tested in various 
ways, rather than as established knowledge. Indeed it seems that Plato was sceptical 
that such knowledge could ever be attained. However, despite this scepticism, the gods 
and divine activity are often discussed in the dialogues and most of these discussions 
rely on the use of imagery. Thus the next pressing question is: what was Plato’s own 
attitude to his own metaphors and images of gods? 


2. ‘A dim and deceptive outline’ 


Does Plato express any views about verbal images of the gods? Does he ever confide 
in his audience what he expects such images to achieve in discourse? Although the 
matter is not discussed in any extensive fashion, there are three passages which shed 
light on Plato’s views about the role of divine images: Republic 377d-79b, Laws 905e- 
906e and Critias 107a-d. 


At Republic 377b-c, as discussed above, Socrates proposes a censorship on stories 
and fables about the gods, arguing that many of those currently told to children would 
have to be rejected from an ideal state. The reason for this is that in his opinion many 
of these stories, including those told by Homer and Hesiod, are false. When 
Adeimantus asks what Socrates objects to in these stories, he replies (377d8-9): 
“Onep, tiv 5° Eye, xp? Kal xp@tov Kal paArota péuqecGar, GAAMs te kal sav tic 
wt KaAa webdSnrar (‘There is no defect which one ought to condemn more quickly 
and more thoroughly,’ I replied, ‘especially if the lies have no redeeming feature’, tr. 
Waterfield). Prompted again as to what exactly this fault is, Socrates explains (377e1- 
3): 


“Otav eixaly tig Kaxds (odvotav] 1 Adyq@, epi Gedv te Kail Npdev ofol 
elaiv, Goxep ypamets pndtv goixdta ypaqov ofc &v Spore Povanef 
ypawat. 

Using the written word to give a distorted image of the nature of the gods and 
heroes, just as a painter might produce a portrait which completely fails to 
capture the likeness of the original (tr. Waterfield). 


Socrates presents the view that when the poet tells a story of the gods he is creating 
images (elxGCy) of them in his speech (t@ Adyq); such images can be badly produced 
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(xax@c), just as a painter’s images can simply bear little resemblance to his models. 
Regardless of the painter’s actual success, he nevertheless attempts throughout to 
make his images true likenesses of their models and, presumably, believes he has some 
chance of achieving this. But how can the poet achieve true likenesses of the gods in 
his work when, as a mere mortal, he does not know the nature of the gods? 


At 379a, as shown above, Socrates asks Adeimantus whether God is good and 
whether he is always to be spoken of as such. Once Adeimantus replies ‘Of course’, 
this view is taken as true for the rest of the debate. This does not, of course, mean that 
it is true, nor that Plato necessarily believed it to be true. However, in the dialogue this 
proposition is accepted and Socrates argues that images of the gods ought to reflect 
divine goodness. Thus when Socrates asserts (Republic 379a7-9): olog tuyxaver 6 
Gedc dv, del SHxov axodotkov, Eavté tig adtov Ev Exeorv notfl Eavte Ev peACOLV 
ta&vte Ev tpaywdia (‘Whatever the type of poetry — epic, lyric, or tragic — God 
must of course always be portrayed as he really is’, tr. Waterfield), his remark is based 
on his conviction that God is good.'”? Socrates’ criticism of the poets rests on their 
portrayal of the gods as wrongdoers. Since the gods are good, such images cannot be 
said to resemble their model, and so the poets prove to be bad artists. Images of the 
gods, then, are to be judged as bad if they portray the gods as evil, and an image of a 
virtuous god is regarded as bearing a much greater resemblance to its model than an 
image of an evil god. 


A passage from the Laws provides a second insight into Plato’s views on verbal 
images of the gods, and here again it emerges that the creation of images is based not 
on knowledge but simply beliefs about the divine nature. The Athenian and Clinias are 
discussing whether the gods can be bribed by gifts from men. The Athenian asks what 
sort of beings the gods would have to be to accept bribes (905e) and starts to deduce 
what sort of nature they must have (905e2-3): &pyovtac pév advayKxatdv xov 
yiyvec@ar tov, ye Sioixhhoovtas tov &xavta tvtedsxds obpavdév (‘Well, if they 
are going to run the entire universe for ever, presumably they’!! have to be rulers’, tr. 
Saunders). The Athenian reasons from a premise that is not discussed or proven but is 
simply accepted as a standard belief: the gods run the universe. The Athenian’s next 
step is to try to specify what sort of rulers the gods are, a move he makes by reference 
to human rulers (905e5): 


"AA Spa tiow xpoogepeic t&v apxdvtwv; f tives tobtoisc, Ov Svuvatov 
Tpiv dxerxa&Covor tuyzaverv petCoory érAdttovac; 


Now then, what sort of ruler do the gods in fact resemble? Or rather, what rul- 
ers resemble them? Let’s compare small instances with great and see what nul- 
ers will serve our purpose (tr. Saunders). 


'29 For the same point about the goodness of God, see Tim. 29e, and on the justice of God, see 
Theaet. 176c. 
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He goes on to suggest a series of different types of rulers: charioteers, steersmen, army 
commanders, doctors, farmers and shepherds. These are considered as possible images 
for the gods, and it is noteworthy that three of the images presented here — governors, 
steersmen and shepherds — are developed in detail in various other dialogues, as 
Chapters 3 and 4 will show. Thus metaphors and images of the gods as rulers arise 
from the belief that the gods control the universe. 


As the passage at Laws 905e progresses, the different images of the gods are 
tested for their appropriateness, and in each case the standard is not simply whether 
they reflect the idea of governorship itself but whether they reflect good governorship 
(905e-906e). Accordingly, when it is suggested at 906e that the gods may be like cor- 
rupt charioteers, the image (elxéva) is judged by Clinias to be ‘scandalous’ (Se.vhv) 
(906e8). In the language of Republic II the speaker here has created a bad image 
(kax@c eixa{y), which does not resemble its model in vital respects. 


In both passages at Republic II and Laws X the verbs elx&Cm@ and axerxdCo are 
used for the creation of verbal images and the noun eixdv for the created image of the 
gods. As was established in the first part of this chapter, these terms are also used by 
Plato of artistic images, of painting and sculptures efc. The use of these common terms 
for both verbal and visual/artistic images creates a link between the two types of im- 
ages, which is further strengthened by Plato’s explicit comparison of the two. In the 
Republic the poet producing images of the gods in words is likened to a painter mak- 
ing portraits, and in the Politicus (297e) the act of producing verbal images (td 
eixdvac) is likened to the process of fashioning clay into a particular shape (t1 ox fia 
tv tovtois abtoic xAaodpevot). But as well as comparing these two different types 
of images (visual and verbal), Plato also presents discourse itself as a work of art and 
the act of producing a verbal account as that of producing a visible work of art. In the 
Politicus the Stranger compares himself and Young Socrates to sculptors as they at- 
tempt to hurry their discussion and so cause themselves to lose time with it (277a): 
‘but just as sculptors (xa@&nep &vdprxvtoxorol) sometimes hurry when it is not ap- 
propriate to do so and actually lose time by making additions and increasing the size of 
various parts of their work beyond what is necessary, so too in our case... ” (tr. 
Rowe). Shortly after this the Stranger again compares their account to a work of art, 
this time to a portrait (277b): ‘thus we have made our exposition longer, and have in 
every way failed to apply a finish to our story, and our account, just like a portrait 
(Gonxep Cov), seems adequate in terms of its superficial outline, but not yet to have 
received its proper clarity, as it were with paints and the mixing together of colours’ 
(tr. Rowe). The comparison of a verbal account to a visual work of art'®° appears again 


130 The comparison between verbal accounts and visual works of art is subsequently left aside in 
the Polit., as the Stranger stresses that there are important differences between discourse 
and art (277): Cae 5é eae cic ke xeIpO upy lac AéEer kal Ady@ SnNAoOv xiv 
C@ov pGArov xpéxer bade hth ig ExeoBar toic 5° AAois Sick yeipo nig flr (But 
it is not painting or any other kind of handicraft, but speech and discourse, which consti- 
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in both the Republic and Laws. At Republic 488a creating a comparison in speech is 
likened to painting a picture (ofov of ypaefig tpayeAd@oug cal ta tovatta 
peryvovtes yp&qovotv) and at 588b-d creating an image in speech becomes the act of 
modelling a particular visual image (Eixéva nAcoavtes tfc wuxfic Ady), the 
speaker becomes the ‘skilful artist? (Aeivod xAGotov . . . 10 Epyov) and speech is 
spoken of as the artist’s material (Sw, 5é, éxerd) ebxAaotétepov cnpod .. . Adyos, 
REXAGCOw). At Laws 898b the creators of a verbal comparison are spoken of as 
craftsmen, while the comparison itself becomes a physical representation (odK &v 
Rote pavetpev padAor Sytovpyol Ady@ KadAdv eixdvov). The idea also appears in 
the Critias where discourses about the gods are likened to painters’ portraits of them. 
This passage is very interesting for the debate about theological images as it offers a 
suggestion of how Plato might have expected an audience to respond to verbal images 
of the gods. 


In the opening speech of the dialogue Critias congratulates Timaeus on his excel- 
lent account of the creation of the universe, but says that his own theme, an account of 
the struggle between Athens and Atlantis, will be more difficult to present and will 
require more allowances from the audience (107a). Clearly there is a strong element of 
irony here (as Critias takes a sly swipe at his friend’s huge achievement in his account 
of creation and as Plato mocks his own effort in the Timaeus), but the reasons Critias 
gives for this view are illuminating for the study of the role of verbal images for the 
gods. Critias delivers the important point when he says (107a7-b4): 


Repl Gey yap, @ Tipate, Aéyovtd ti mpd avOpdanous Soxetv ixaviic 
A£éyerv, PGov f xepl Ovntdv npdc hc. 1 yap a&xetpia Kai opddpa &yvoia 
tv d&xovdvtev nepl dv &v obtuc Exwoiv ROAATV Evnopiayv RaptyecBov 
th péaAdovtt Aéyetv ti nepl avdtdv’ xepi 5é 51) Gedv fopev wo Exopev. 


In fact, Timaeus, upon an audience of human beings it is easier to produce the 
impression of adequate treatment in speaking of gods than in discoursing of 
mortals like ourselves. The combination of unfamiliarity and sheer ignorance in 
an audience makes the task of one who is to treat a subject towards which they 
are in this state easy in the extreme, and in this matter of gods we know, of 
course, how the case stands with us (tr. Taylor). 


Critias thus claims that, since a human audience is ignorant about the nature of the 
gods, it is far easier to produce the impression of an adequate treatment of them than it 
is to do so of human subjects. While Critias is concerned here with the impression 
(Soxetv) of a satisfactory treatment not with the possibility of giving a truly satisfac- 
tory account, still the remark that ‘in this matter of the gods we know, of course, how 
the case stands with us’ clearly implies that giving any account other than an ignorant 
one is simply out of the question. In order to illustrate his general point Critias pres- 


tute the more fitting medium for exhibiting every kind of living creature, for those who are 
able to follow; for the rest, it will be through handicrafts (tr. Rowe)). 
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ents the illustration of an artist who undertakes to depict both divine and human fig- 
ures (107b). The painter of divine figures is content, Critias maintains, if he can pro- 
duce some faint resemblance of the gods, and the audience, because of its ignorance of 
the subject, accepts this with no criticism (107c4-d2): 


ro@tov piv dyan@pev av tic ti Kal Bpaxd xpdc dpoidtyta abdtiv 
a&nopyetobar Suvatic fi, xpd Sé tobtou, ate oddév elddtec axpibic xepi 
tav torovtev, odte cEetaConev odte taéyxouev ta yeypoppéva, oxia- 
ypagia dé doagel kal axatnrA xpcpie6a xepi adtd: 


for one thing, the artist is always well content if he can produce them with some 
faint degree of resemblance, and for another, that since our knowledge of such 
subjects is never exact, we submit his design to no criticism or scrutiny, but ac- 
quiesce, in these cases, in a dim and deceptive outline (tr. Taylor). 


On the other hand, Critias argues, when it is the human form that the artist attempts to 
depict, the audience is familiar with the subject and this makes it quick to detect short- 
comings and criticise the artists who does not present a ‘full and perfect resemblance’ 
(107d4) (xdoac navtms tis Ouordtytac). The full significance of the ilustration is 
then drawn out explicitly (107d5-8): 


tadtov Sh Kal Kath tobe Adyous ideiv Sef yryvdpevov, Sti td pév 
ovpévia Kai Geia dyanxdpev Kai opixpac eixéta Acydpeva, ta 5¢ Ovnta 
Kal &vOpdaiva axpipdic Ebeta&Copev. 


Well, we should recognise that the same is true of discourses. Where the sub- 
jects of them are celestial and divine, we are satisfied by mere faint verisimili- 
tudes, where mortal and human we are exacting critics (tr. Taylor). 


Thus Critias argues that as men are happy with ‘a dim and deceptive outline’ 
(oxiaypagia 5& doaget Kai axatnAg, 107d1) of the divine nature in artists’ im- 
ages, so we are content with ‘faint versimilitudes’ (opixpic eixdta Aeydpeva, 
107d7) in discourses about the gods. In terms of the present study this idea leads to the 
question of whether Plato regarded his own verbal images of the gods as simply ‘faint 
versimilitudes’ with no more claim to represent the truth about the gods than that of 
painters’ portraits or sculptors’ statues of them. Plato did perceive some sort of rela- 
tionship between verbal and artistic images, as his use of the term eixdv for both and 
his frequent comparisons between image-making in speech and art testify. And per- 
haps this perceived relationship between the two types of image indicates Plato’s atti- 
tude to verbal images of the gods. For if his own analogy is applied, Plato himself is 
the artist who ‘moulds’ the god he has ‘never seen nor fully conceived’ (Phaedrus 
246c) and who may be content, like Critias’ painter, if his images of the gods possess 
‘some faint degree of resemblance’. Of course, the problem remains that if an artist 
does not know the nature of his subjects, then it must be impossible — or at least 
highly unlikely — for him to capture in his work even a faint likeness. Plato does not 
address this problem, but the passages at Republic 377e ff. and Laws 90Se ff. indicate 
that the standard for judging likenesses of the gods was, for Plato, the extent to which 
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they reflected not knowledge but beliefs about them. It thus seems reasonable to con- 
clude that Plato would have expected his audience, like the audience in the Critias 
illustration, to accept his images of the gods as mere ‘faint verisimilitudes’ (qpixp&s 
eixéta Aeydeva) and not to seek to find therein the true nature of the gods. Whether 
or not this conclusion also applies in the case of Plato’s soul images will be the theme 
of the next section. 


V. Plato on Soul Images 


The aim of this section is to assess the cognitive status of Plato’s language about the 
soul and to try to establish Plato’s own attitude to the significance of his own soul 
metaphors. The views of a number of critics will be examined and these will be tested 
against Plato’s own remarks relating to his treatment of soul. The first part of the study 
will deal with Plato’s statements about soul itself and about how far human knowledge 
of it is limited, and the second will deal with the question of whether the soul images 
are emotive, illustrative or epistemic. 


Soul and Human Knowledge 
Although the soul, like the gods, is presented as invisible and immortal, nevertheless 
there is a difference in their status for Plato, since the gods belong to a different order 
of things from human beings, whereas the soul is very much part of human life here in 
the phenomenal world. Although there are a number of statements in the dialogues that 
suggest that the nature of the gods is beyond human knowledge, this is not the case 
with the soul. Plato devotes a great deal of time and space to setting out his views on 
the soul and arguing for the truth of his claims. The soul is not presented as an entity 
which confounds rational discourse or inquiry, and, reflecting this, Plato offers numer- 
ous arguments both about the effect of human actions on the soul and about soul’s 
immortality. For Plato the sou! has a number of important functions: 

(1) it is the immortal principle of life; 

(2) it is that by which human beings reason and learn; 

(3) it is the means by which we interpret our perceptions of the world; 

(4) it is that part of us which desires and reacts emotionally to that which we 

perceive; 

(5) it is that part of us that has right and wrong behaviour as its proper concern; 

(6) it is that which moves itself. 


Many of the discussions about soul are conducted in literal terms, and while metaphors 
are central to Plato’s exposition, as will be shown, nevertheless the metaphors are 
working to express concepts which are believed to be objectively true. In other words, 
the metaphors are not a flight of fancy that take over when ‘rational discourse’ is no 
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longer possible. Throughout, Plato treats the soul as an aspect of life that can be 
known and can be understood. As well as discussion of the soul’s functions, Plato 
expresses direct views on the value of soul: 


(7) the soul is better and stronger than the body; 
(8) it is the most precious and most divine thing a human being possesses; 


(9) its nature is improved by just and good behaviour but harmed by injustice 
and evil actions. 


In addition, Plato on some occasions sets out the view that the soul has three ‘parts’: 
reason (Aoytotixév), spirit (@vpoedéc) and appetite (éx.6vuntixdv).”' However, 
despite the many claims and arguments made about soul, it is clear that Plato is not 
fully confident about certain aspects of it, such as: why and how soul came into being; 
how the soul is connected to the body; what exactly happens to an individual soul after 
death; and, most significantly, what kind of thing soul is or what form it has. 


That Plato is not sure of what exactly the soul will experience in the afterlife — 
although he is sure that it will experience something — is conveyed by certain remarks 
in the Phaedo. The first doubts about human knowledge of the afterlife are voiced by 
Simmias at 85c. On the subject of the soul’s experience after death, he confides (85c1- 
4): éoi yap Soxet, 6 Laxpates, xept tHv tovodtov toms doxep Kal col td pév 
capts cidévar év tH vOv Bio ff GdOvatov efvar  nayxaAendv ti (‘I think, Socra- 
tes, as perhaps you do too, that in these matters certain knowledge is either impossible 
or very hard to come by in this life’, tr. Gallop). In contrast, Socrates in this dialogue 
is firmly committed to the doctrine of immortality and to the view that justice pays not 
only in this life but also in the world beyond. His opinions about the afterlife are 
rooted in this view, and it is around this that his myth of the soul’s experiences in the 
other world (107d-114d) is constructed. Nevertheless, for all his conviction, Socrates 
is not willing to claim that his story represents the whole truth on the matter (114d1-6): 


TO pév odv tabta Sucxzupicacbar obtms Exeiv do tym SreAhAvea, od 
npéner vodv Exovn avdpt Sti pévtor f tadt’ gotiv fh toiadt’ atta xepi 
tag wuxydas tdv Kal tac oixnoen, éxeinep GOavaté6v ye 1 worn 
gaivetar odca, to0to Kai mpéxetv pow Soxet xal &Evov xivdvveboar 
olopéve obtas Exerv — Kaddc yap 6 Kivdvuvos — 

Now to insist that those things are just as I’ve related them would not be fitting 
for a man of intelligence; but that either that or something like it is true about 
our souls and their dwellings, given that the soul evidently is immortal, that, I 
think, is fitting and worth risking, for one who believes that it is so — for a 
noble risk it is — (tr. Gallop). 


'3! The terminology for these ‘parts’ differs on occasion, and how far and in what sense this 
language is metaphorical will be discussed in Chapter 5. 
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Thus Socrates qualifies his story: although he is certain of the soul’s immortality, he 
will not insist that all the details of his account are true. He does not know what ex- 
actly the soul will experience after the death of the body. 


In the Timaeus there are other statements regarding the limits of knowledge about 
the soul — this time on the questions of how it came into being and of the nature of its 
parts. Early in the dialogue Timaeus stresses that his account of creation must neces- 
sarily be regarded as a mere ‘likely story’ (29c4-d3): 


tav obv, @ LaKpatec, KOAAG nOAAMv Képt, Ged@v Kal Thc tod Ravtdc 
yevécens, ph Svvatol yiyvyeba xavtyn navtwag abtotc éavutoic 
OuoAcyouévous Adyous Kai aanxpiBaptvouc a&xodobvar, pt) Bavucons: 
GAA égav dpa pndevdc fttov xapexmieGa elxdtac, a&yax&v xpn, 
pepvmievovsc wo 6 Afyav tyd@ vpeic te of xprtal pboiv davOporivyny 
Eyouev, dote xepi todbtmv tov elxdta pov dxodexouévovc mpéxer 
tobtov pndév Ett xépa Crtetv. 

If then, Socrates, in many respects concerning many things — the gods and the 
generation of the universe — we prove unable to render an account at all points 
entirely consistent with itself and exact, you must not be surprised. If we can 
furnish accounts no less likely than any other, we must be content, remember- 
ing that I who speak and you my judges are only human, and consequently it is 
fitting that we should in these matters accept the likely story and look for noth- 
ing further (tr. Cornford). 


Following this line of thought Timaeus tells how we should also accept the likely story 
or probable account of the generation of the soul (44c6-d2): 


Kal xepl woxfic, 5t &c te alitiag Kal xpovotac yéyove Sedv, tod pdAtota 
elxdtos avtexopévorc, oftw cal Kata tabta xopevoptvois SieErtéov 


and concerning soul, and the reasons and forethought of the gods in producing 
them — of all this we must go on to tell, on the principle of holding fast to the 
most likely account (tr. Comford). 


Again at 72d Timaeus stresses the tentative nature of his account about certain aspects 
of the soul (7244-8): 


Ta pév odv xepi worfic, Soov Ovntdv Exer Kai dSoov Gefov, Kal Say Kai 
ped’ dv wai 8: & zapic oxiobn, 1d pev GAnOes we elprntat, Geod 
ovupehcavtos tét’ &v obtas pdvac ducxvpWotweba: 16 ye pv elxdg Tutv 
elpfiodat, cal vOv cal En pGAAov dvacKonoden SiaxivSuvevttov’™ +d 
eavar Kal xepacbo. 


'32 Observe the similarity between the vocabulary of this passage and that of Phdo. 114d16 
which makes an equivalent qualification about the status of the account: 
Sucxuplotreba/bucxyupicacbar; Staxivduvevtéow/xivbuvedoat, Kivbuvoc. 
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Concerning the soul, then, we have stated what part of it is mortal and what di- 
vine, and where, in what company, and for what reasons the two are housed 
apart. We could confidently assert that our account is the truth only if it were 
first confirmed by heaven; but that it is the probable account we may venture to 
say now, and still more on further consideration. Let that claim, then, be taken 
as made (tr. Cornford). 


In the light of these statements that the accounts of the soul’s generation and composi- 
tion are merely tentative, one might be tempted to interpret the passages as suggesting 
that the soul is an entity that lies beyond the realm of human knowledge. This, how- 
ever, would be a mistake, since the import of these passages is qualified by the facts 
that the remarks at 44c relate not only to the generation of the soul but also to the gen- 
eration of the body (xepi copatoav kate pépn tfc yevéoems, 44c6) and that at 72d 
Timaeus is concerned with the connection of soul to body rather than with the nature 
of soul per se. Thus, since there is no question of the body posing special epistemo- 
logical problems, these passages cannot be claimed as proof that Plato attributed such 
problems to the soul. Further, it is significant that when an exposition of the nature of 
soul is given at 34b-37c no new qualifying statement appears, although the whole of 
Timaeus’ account is, of course, qualified by the statement at 29c. Therefore remarks in 
the 7imaeus on the nature of knowledge of the soul do not provide conclusive evi- 
dence that the nature of soul poses special epistemological problems. For a more re- 
vealing statement on the limits of human knowledge about the soul, one must turn to 
the Phaedrus. 


In the Phaedrus Socrates argues and claims to have proved that soul is immortal. 
After presenting the ‘proofs’ of immortality, Socrates declares on the subject of soul 
(246a3-7): 


Mept pév odv &Bavacias attic ixaviic: nepi 52 tic lSéac attic d5e 
Aextéov. olov pév goti, xa&vtn Ra&vtas Gelas efvar Kal paxpdc Sinyfoeac, 
@ 58 Eoixev, &vOpwxivns te kal rattovos tabty odv ALyapev. gotta 
57 cupedta Suvduer DxontéEpon Cebyous te Kai Hvidyxov. 

About its immortality, enough has been said; about its form we must say the 
following. To say what kind of thing it is would require a long exposition, and 
one calling for utterly superhuman powers; to say what it resembles requires a 
shorter one, and one within human capacities. So let us speak in the latter way. 
Let it then resemble the combined power of a winged team of horses and their 
charioteer (tr. Rowe). 


Thus when it comes to describing exactly what soul is, Socrates switches from a direct 
to an indirect account, comprised of the image of charioteer and horses. Thus Socrates 
will tell not what the nature of soul is but only what it is like (Eouxev). Is this a state- 
ment that it is impossible for human beings to tell the nature of the soul? If emphasis 
rests on the point that it would require a lengthy exposition (uaxp@cs Sinyfhoems) to 
tell what it is but that what it is like can be conveyed in a shorter account (€Adttovoc), 
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it may seem that telling the nature of soul is simply a matter of time. Admittedly, this is 
acknowledged to be a very long time, which could explain why the task is described as 
‘divine’ (Getac), but still there is no direct statement that the telling is impossible. The 
idea of the length of the account and the related idea of the time it takes to give it re- 
calls Protagoras’ famous remark concerning his knowledge of gods (80 B 4 DK): 


nepi ptv Bedv ovdw Exo ecidévar, od€' wo ciciv of6 we ovdK eloiv odd’ 
Oxotot tives l&fav ROAAG yap tk Kw@AvOVta eldévar Ht GdNAdtHS Kai 
Bpayis dv 5 Bios tod dvOpmxov. 


Conceming the gods I am unable to know either that they or that they are not, 
or what their appearance is like. For many are the things that hinder knowledge: 
the obscurity of the matter and the shortness of human life (tr. McKirahan). 


So Protagoras points out that both the obscurity of the subject and the shortness of 
human life prevent him from attaining knowledge of the gods. Within the Platonic 
corpus in addition to the passage at Phaedrus 246a, there is a further example of a 
subject being described as too long to tell. In the myth of the Phaedo at 114c Socrates 
is discussing the afterlife habitations of the souls purified by philosophy. Here again 
the difficulty of describing the subject is related to the length of the account: && otte 
padiov SnAdoar oite 6 xpdvocg ixavdc év tH xapdvti (‘[dwelling places] which it 
is not easy to reveal, nor is the time sufficient at present’, tr. Gallop). It may be that 
Plato’s point in both the Phaedrus and Phaedo is simply that the account in question 
would require more time and space than are available at present. However, with regard 
to the Phaedrus passage, if emphasis rests on the distinction between the divine 
(8etac) and mortal (&vépwxivng), it does seem that Socrates is saying that while hu- 
man beings can tell what the soul is /ike, it would take a god to say what the soul is. 
This reading, stressing the gulf between divine and human knowledge, is supported by 
other occasions in the dialogues where Plato uses the adjective Getocg or the phrase 
‘only God knows’ to indicate that a particular issue is simply beyond human knowl- 
edge.’ However, although these passages establish a great gulf between human and 
divine knowledge, it must be noted that just because Plato may indicate that giving an 
account of something is impossible at one time, this need not suggest that it would 
always be impossible. For throughout the dialogues Plato continually reworks and 
develops his ideas. Thus he need not rule out the possibility that when his ideas have 

further, he may be able to give the desired account of the soul’s nature or 
other difficult subjects. However, in the Phaedrus it seems that an account of the 
soul’s nature is at present impossible and so Socrates will turn to what the soul is like. 
The myth that follows offers a view of soul which must be read as a likeness and not as 
an account of soul’s actual nature. 


'"? See Phdr. 266b8, Rep. 51708, Tim. 53d6 and Laws 873d1 and 9134. 
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There is, of course, a problem here in that if Socrates/Plato does not know and 
cannot tell what the nature of soul is, then how can he know or tell what it is like?'™* 
This problem is not addressed in Plato’s text and all that can be concluded is that the 
picture of soul offered in the myth is somehow like its real nature, even though at the 
moment this nature cannot be set forth. But if Plato stresses that the picture of soul in 
the myth is simply a likeness, given his own low opinion of likenesses (see above 2.1I 
and 2.111), why should any weight at all be attached to the many images and metaphors 
for the soul which are presented in the myth? If Plato does not know and cannot tell 
what soul is, how can his metaphors or images for it have any significance? 


One very old answer to this question (from 1666) is that of Bishop Samuel 
Parker'?* who not only fulminates at metaphor in general but also at the soul meta- 
phors used by Platonists. On Parker's empiricist view these metaphors are ‘idle and 
insignificant Non-sense’ because the Platonists are ‘altogether ignorant of the nature 
and Substance of the Soul’ and are unable to express their thoughts on soul in ‘proper’ 
(one may read ‘literal’) terms: 

[Platonists] draw Metaphors from all the Senses, Members and Functions of the 
Body, from all the General Hypotheses of Nature; from all the Phaenomena of 
the Heavens and the Earth, from all the several Properties and Operations of the 
several species of Creatures and apply them to the Nature, Faculties and opera- 
tions of the Soul; But because they are altogether ignorant of the nature and 
substance of the Soul and are not able to express the greatest part of these 
things by proper terms, all these Metaphors must pass for idle and insignificant 
Non-sense, because they signifie we know not what, and describe we know not 
how. 


This eloquent and sturdy criticism gets to the heart of the problem of using images to 
speak of a subject of which one admits ignorance. I agree with Parker that there is 
indeed a serious problem in telling what something is like when one cannot, for what- 
ever reason, tell what it is. For there is thus no obvious way for the likeness to be 
judged. Parker’s point is fairly straightforward: since Plato does not know the nature 
of the soul, he cannot create meaningful images of it. Leaving aside the issue of what 
would constitute knowledge of the soul, the important question for the present discus- 
sion is whether metaphors are cognitively significant only when they derive from true 
knowledge. Against Parker, I would contend that metaphors and images can play a 
significant cognitive role in the exposition and development of ideas which do not 
necessarily have the status of knowledge and which do not necessarily relate to truth 
and reality. This is to understand ‘cognitive’ in its wider sense of pertaining to intellec- 
tual activity of any kind, covering the apprehension of new ideas, notions, intuitions 


"4 See Chapter 3 (3.VI) where the same problem is raised in connection with metaphors for 


we Bishop Samuel Parker, A Free and Impartial Censure of the Platonick Philosophie, 1666, 
pp. 76-7. 
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etc., as well as the acquisition of knowledge in the objective sense of the term. On this 
view, even if one maintains that knowledge of the soul is impossible and that any 
statements about such a concept are simply matters of belief or faith, one can still 
regard Plato’s soul metaphors as performing a significant cognitive role, since they 
help to establish and develop his ideas and theories about soul. Thus I reject Parker’s 
empiricist view that without true knowledge Plato’s soul metaphors are ‘Non-sense’. 


Moving from 17th century empiricism to the opposite extreme, A. de Marignac 
has argued (1951) that Plato’s soul metaphors, far from being nonsense, actually serve 
to ‘mitigate’ Plato’s ignorance about the soul. De Marignac maintains that ignorance 
(or rather ‘insufficient knowledge’) about the soul is one of the reasons why Plato uses 
images (pp. 137-8): 

C’est dans I’imperfection de la connaissance des étres réels, des essences intel- 
ligibles, Dieu, le Bien, et aussi de cet étre dont la position est si particuliére, 
l’€me, que nous pensons trouver |’une des raisons du recours a |’expression 
imagée . . . cette connaissance insuffisante contraint Platon . . . 4 user d’une ex- 
pression imagée.'** 
This seems a reasonable claim given Plato’s comment at Phaedrus 246d but de 
Marignac goes beyond this to argue that images are the best, ‘if not the only’, way that 
Plato can express the true nature of the soul — a point which, in my opinion, is not 
supported by the texts. 

De Marignac makes a distinction between Plato’s ‘simple psychological analysis, 
based on observation of actions’ and his attempts to express the ‘real essence’ (I’étre 
réel, p. 138) of the soul. From this he argues that although Plato could express psycho- 
logical observations without recourse to imagery, nevertheless the real essence of soul 
was ‘ineffable’ (p. 132) and so could only be expressed by means of images (pp. 145- 
6): ‘il ne liu était pas possible d’exprimer |’ étre véritable, |’étre métaphysique de |’Ame 
en un langage qui ne fit pas imagé . . . L’image est donc plus et autre chose qu’un 
simple symbole; elle est, lorsqui’il faut dire l’essence, le moyen le meilleur, si ce n’est 
pas le seul, qui permette a l’auteur de dire ce qui ne peut étre dit’.'"’ For de Marignac 
imagery derives its special expressive capacity from its ‘incantatory power’ (‘la force 
incantatoire’) which comes from its poetic and ‘mystic’ potential (p. 149). It is because 
of this potential that imagery has an important cognitive significance, since (p. 135): 
‘L’image sert a pallier une connaissance insuffisante du spirituel.’"* The image of 


"6 “It is in the imperfection of knowledge of real beings, of intelligible essences, God, the 
Good, and also of this being whose situation is so special, the soul, that I believe I have 
found one of the reasons for recourse to imagery . . . this inadequate knowledge forces 
Plato . . . to express himself through imagery.’ 

'37 «It was not possible for him to express true existence, the metaphysical existence of the soul 

in a language which was not figurative . . . Therefore the image is more than and different 

from a simple i it is the best way, ‘if not the only way, that allows the author, when 
he must speak of the essence, to say what cannot be said.’ 


"98 «The image serves to overcome inadequate knowledge of the spiritual.’ 
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reason at Laws 897d-e is given as an example of imagery working in this way and on 
the image of the Form of Good in Republic de Marignac comments (pp. 137-8): ‘Cette 
expression imagée est donc 1a pour pallier la difficulté qu’il y a a formuler ce qu’on 
connait mal: c’était pour lever un coin du voile de ténébres qui nous cache ce qu’est le 
Bien que le Socrate de la République recourait a l'image du soleil (506d-e)’.'”? This 
idea of ‘lifting a corner of the veil of shadows’ and the later development of an argu- 
ment for the mystic potential of metaphor (pp. 149-58) suggest that de Marignac holds 
that the use of imagery somehow allows a thinker to overcome the limitations of his 
knowledge of spiritual entities. The evidence of the dialogues, however, does not sus- 
tain this interpretation, for there are no passages that claim that imagery, metaphor or 
any other indirect forms of expression can provide mystical insight. 


Moving on to more contemporary claims about the use of metaphors, there are 
essentially three approaches, as discussed in Chapter 1: first the illustrative view that 
the metaphors are a powerful tool in exposition but cannot convey information over 
and above that conveyed by literal language; second the nonpropositional thesis that 
metaphors work only or primarily to stimulate particular responses and to arouse cer- 
tain feelings; and third the epistemic view which sees metaphor as having special ex- 
pressive capacities over and above those of literal language. As was discussed at the 
end of Chapter 1, there is a growing orthodoxy in contemporary psychology that lan- 
guage of the soul (or mind) is intrinsically metaphorical and that metaphor is a neces- 
sary feature of psychological inquiry. Thus many modem psychologists would seem to 
have accepted the epistemic view of metaphor in scientific inquiry. But that is not to 
say that their analysis can be simply transferred to the case of Plato’s metaphors of 
soul. For while these metaphors are indeed active in Plato’s development of theory, it 
must be remembered that they are also produced within the literary framework of a 
dialogue, where poetic expression has an important role to play and where Plato is 
evidently engaging in rhetoric to support the claims of his philosophy. So which of 
these approaches, if any, can account for Plato’s soul metaphors? The first candidate 
for dismissal is the nonpropositional thesis. For to claim that these metaphors work 
only or primarily to arouse feelings would be to ignore the mass of information about 
the soul that is conveyed in metaphorical terms throughout the dialogues. Consider, for 
example, the Republic and its extended image of the soul as a state with different 
people within (books IV, VIII and [X). It is abundantly clear that this image expresses 
Plato’s conception of the relations between the different parts of the soul and the na- 
ture of justice in the soul. I do not deny that the metaphors and images have significant 
emotive power; obviously they do and the following chapters will demonstrate how 
this is an essential element in their rhetorical effectiveness. But these metaphors also 
state propositions, and in many cases their primary role is to illuminate difficult ideas, 


"9 ‘Therefore this image is there to overcome the difficulty of formulating what one hardly 
knows: it was to lift a comer of the veil of shadows which hides the Good from us that the 
Socrates of Rep. resorted to the image of the sun (506d-e).’ 
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such as the tripartite division of the sou! or what happens psychologically when a lover 
sees his beloved. 


Of the three approaches to metaphor it seems that the illustrative thesis and Eva 
Kittay’s version of the epistemic view offer the accounts most likely to explain the 
cognitive role of Plato’s soul metaphors. In terms of approaches to metaphor in gen- 
eral, the illustrative thesis has been dominant for a long period. But this has been 
called into question by the recent analysis of metaphor, particularly in science, and the 
greatest challenge to this view has been posed by the arguments of Black, Boyd and 
Kittay (see Chapter |). These critics share a great deal of common ground: all accept 
the interaction theory and all maintain that metaphors can be cognitively irreducible in 
that they generate new knowledge and insight and convey ideas which cannot be con- 
veyed in literal terms. But among these Kittay’s theoretical standpoint is, in my opin- 
ion, the most developed and most convincing. The crucial difference between Kittay’s 
views and those of the other two is that whereas Black and Boyd believe that meta- 
phors can generate radically new information about the world or about ‘how things are 
in reality’,'® Kittay’s perspectival view is more modest in its claims, since she main- 
tains only that (p. 39): ‘the cognitive force of metaphor comes, not from providing new 
information about the world, but rather from a (re)conceptualisation of information 
that is already available to us’. On this view the metaphor works cognitively not by 
‘positing new existents’ (p. 302) but by leading the reader to reconceptualise particular 
information or experience that is already known and familiar. Kittay’s qualification of 
earlier views is important since it avoids many of the problems involved in the claims 
that metaphors can make known the radically unknown'' or that they can express new 
truths about reality. If Kittay’s thesis is applied to Plato’s soul metaphors, the question 
becomes not (for example) whether the soul exists or whether it does actually travel 
through different lives, but how the metaphor of the soul’s journey structures, and so 
provides an understanding of, the experiences of life and death. This version of the 
epistemic thesis allows one to move away from the question of how metaphors relate 
to ‘reality’ — a point on which the illustrative thesis and other versions of the epis- 
temic thesis clash — and so concentrate attention on what is a more fundamental dif- 
ference between these two theses: their conflicting views on the relation between 
metaphors and literal language. On the illustrative thesis metaphors provide vivid and 
memorable ways of saying things that can be said in literal terms. Thus it holds that 
one can always dispense with metaphors and still express the same information liter- 
ally. In this way a statement with metaphors removed may lose much of its impact and 
persuasiveness but will still convey the same essential idea. Kittay and other critics, 
however, are firmly set against this view, maintaining that some metaphorical state- 
ments simply cannot be ‘reduced’ or ‘translated’ into literal terms and thus that such 
metaphors are cognitively irreplaceable. Therefore, as this study seeks to determine 


' See Boyd, pp. 518-9 and werehs a about metaphor’, p. 39. 
4! See e.g. Petrie and Oshlag, p. 5 
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which of these views best accounts for the cognitive role of Plato’s soul metaphors, the 
key question is whether any of the soul metaphors are irreducible and cognitively ir- 
replaceable. To put the question another way: are there in the dialogues theories or 
ideas about the soul which are only, and which can only be, expressed in metaphorical 
terms? The answer to this question is by no means obvious and it will be the task of 
Chapters 5 and 6 to address the matter in detail. 


Before analysing the actual metaphors for the gods and the soul, it is necessary to 
clarify one issue that has dogged previous debate and which continues to cause confu- 
sion: the relationship between metaphor and myth in Plato. The great myths in the 
dialogues are the contexts for many of the images for gods and souls. Various claims 
have been made about the cognitive status and roles of Plato’s myths, and these, if 
true, would have an important bearing on the assessment of the role of the metaphors 
used within them. Therefore, before analysing the individual metaphors, it will be 
necessary to test the claims about Plato’s myths and establish the precise relationship 
between metaphor and myth in Plato. 


VI. The Cognitive Role of Plato’s Myths 


Many critics detect a close connection between the roles of metaphor and myth, both 
in respect of Plato’s works and other literature.'“? With regard to Plato’s myths and 
metaphors for the gods and the soul, a connection is readily apparent, since a number 
of Platonic myths involve tales of both the activities of gods and the nature and fate of 
the soul. Many of the metaphors for the gods and the soul are concentrated in and 
around these myths, and indeed the myths themselves are constructed around certain 
root metaphors, which become integral to their content. For example, in each of the 
myths about the afterlife fate of the soul (e.g. in the Phaedo, Gorgias and Republic) 
the story depends to a large extent on metaphors such as the journey of the soul and its 
physical appearance. Various critics have claimed a special role for Plato’s myths, 
regarding them as able to deliver mystical insight or at least a privileged access to 
knowledge. If it were the case that the myths provided such a special cognitive access, 
this would have important consequences for interpreting the role of the metaphors that 
are integral to their content. If it were proved that the myths offer privileged access to 
the nature of gods or the concept of soul, then the precise nature of the contribution of 
metaphor to this process would have to be determined. I do not favour a mystical ap- 
proach to Plato’s discourse on the gods or the soul and do not accept that the myths 
offer any kind of privileged access to knowledge over and above the points established 
by dialectic. It will be beneficial to discuss in more detail the various approaches to 
Plato’s myths in order to clear away some of the more unhelpful claims that have been 
made concerning their cognitive role. This in turn will allow the question of the rela- 


142 See e.g. Cooper, Metaphor, p. 108; Burrell, pp. 59-60; Berggren, ‘From myth to metaphor’; 
Annas, ‘Plato’s myths of judgement’; and ‘Steiner, pp. 136-4 
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tionship between metaphor and myth to be determined in a way that does not simply 
conflate the two. 


A number of different approaches to Plato’s myths will be tested against the evi- 
dence of the dialogues to determine which is the most satisfactory. The subject of 
Plato’s use of myth is large and has received a great deal of critical attention.'** My 
concern, however, is narrow: to set out the different views on the cognitive role of 
myths. Given the close relationship between myth and metaphor, it is perhaps not 
surprising to find the same trends of thought on the role of myths as on the role of 
metaphor (see Chapter 1). Some critics argue that myth provides an insight into certain 
truths which cannot be gained in any other way (compare the epistemic view of meta- 
phor), some contend that the power of myth lies primarily in its emotive power 
(compare the nonpropositional view of metaphor) and others maintain that the myths 
play important rhetorical and didactic roles in illustrating and supplementing the con- 
clusions of dialectic (compare the illustrative view). 


I. The ‘Romantic’ View 

The term ‘Romantic’ has been used to describe the view that human beings can 
achieve through poetic inspiration and myth a revelation of a higher truth and can 
experience a glimpse of the divine.“ M.J. Gregory is one proponent of this view (p. 
285): 


The content of myth, then, is seen to be a cognitive and mystical relation to the 
transcendent. The revelation of the Absolute is penetrated more and more pro- 
foundly by means of imaginative cognition or ‘mythical thinking’ and commu- 
nicated in the myth form. The Absolute is reached mystically through myth- 
irradiated ritual or mythopoeic contemplation. 


Gregory uses the remarks at the beginning of the Phaedrus myth (246a) to support her 
claim that Plato himself shared this view of his myths. She takes the statement that ‘it 
would be a long and divine task to tell the nature of soul’ as evidence for Plato’s belief 
that the soul is an entity that must be ‘revealed’ (p. 292): ‘The reason for this mythical 


143} Adam, ‘The myth in Plato’s Polit’, J.A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato; P. Frutiger, Les 
Mythes de Platon; A.E. Taylor, Review of Les Mythes de Platon by Frutiger and ‘ 
and the Myths’; J. Tate, ‘Socrates and the myths’ and ‘Reply to Prof. A. E. Taylor’; 
Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion (pp. 239-42); Dodds, ‘Plato and the irrational’; L. 
Edelstein, ‘The Function of the myth in Plato’s philosophy’; Friedlinder, Plato — An In- 
troduction (pp. 171-210); Anton, ‘Plato’s philosophical use of myth’; D. Berggren, ‘From 
myth to metaphor’; Gregory, ‘Myth and transcendence in Plato’; L. Taran, ‘The creation 
myth in Plato’s 7im.’; Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, Vol. IV Plato (pp. 294, 
305-7,335-8, 361-3, 365, 399, 432, 462-4, 486; Annas, ‘Plato’s myths of judgement’; 
Cook, ‘Dialectic, irony and myth in Plato's Phdr.’; Smith, ‘Plato’s myths as “likely ac- 
counts”, worthy of belief’ and ‘Plato’s use of myth in the education of philosophic man’; 
J.-F Mattei, ‘The theater of myth in Plato’; McCabe, ‘Myth, allegory and argument in 
Plato’. 

' Edelstein, p. 464. 
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treatment, as Plato himself says, is that the topics to be treated are beyond the scope of 
rational demonstration and actually require to be revealed.’ Gregory later makes even 
more of the statement at Phaedrus 246a, ascribing to Plato the view that knowledge of 
the transcendent is attainable only through myth (p. 295): ‘In short, the objective of the 
myth was knowledge of the transcendent for the purpose of participation. But such 
knowledge, as Plato says at the beginning of the myth, is not attainable except through 
the symbolic mode of the myth’. 


Plato, however, makes no statement either here or anywhere else in the dialogues 
that knowledge of the transcendent is only attainable through myth. What he says here 
is that human beings cannot give an account of the nature of soul and therefore he will 
say through myth what the soul is like. Thus he has shelved completely the question of 
the actual nature of soul and is not using myth to say (and still less to achieve knowl- 
edge of) what soul’s nature is. There is no claim that the myth can in any way go be- 
yond what can be said in direct discourse. 


2. The ‘Kantian’ Approach 


The view which has been termed ‘Kantian’'”’ regards the basic role of myth as that of 
arousing emotion. This view is propounded by J.A. Stewart who early in his book 
expresses vividly the energy of Plato’s myths (p. 2): ‘The Myth bursts in upon the 
Dialogue with a revelation of something new and strange; the narrow, matter-of-fact 
workaday experience, which the argumentative conversation puts in evidence, is sud- 
denly flooded, as it were, and transfused by the inrush of a vast experience, as from 
another world’. Key words here are ‘as it were’ and ‘as from another world’, for thus 
Stewart avoids the idea that the myths actually provide a revelation of a world beyond 
and instead limits his claim to the response of the reader who feels as if a revelation is 
occurring — a quite different matter altogether. For Stewart the Platonic myth is not 
illustrative, ‘it is not Allegory rendering pictorially results already obtained by argu- 
ment’ (p. 2), but rather the myths are ‘Dreams expressive of Transcendental Feeling’ 
(p. 42), a view on which he elaborates with regard to the myth of the Politicus (p. 
300): 
The goodness of the State must be written large in that of the Universe: written, 
not, indeed, in characters which the scientific faculty can at last be sure that it 
has deciphered, but in the hieroglyphics as it were, of a mysterious picture 
writing which, although it does not further definite knowledge, inspires that 
Wonder which is the source of Philosophy, that Fear which is the beginning of 
Wisdom. 
So, on this view, myths are not designed to further knowledge but to inspire wonder. It 
is certainly true that Plato’s myths have enormous emotive power, a point acknowl- 


'45 Edelstein, p. 464. 
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edged by most critics, but is it true that they are not designed to further ‘definite 
knowledge’? The next two approaches to myth in Plato will argue that the myths have 
a special role to play in advancing knowledge and understanding of the subjects under 
discussion. But the two views differ radically as to the nature of this understanding. 


3. Myths and Matters of Faith 


The idea that the myths are primarily a means of expressing beliefs and objects of faith 
is found in the work of both E.R. Dodds and W.K.C. Guthrie. Dodds in ‘Plato and the 
Irrational’ maintains that Plato distinguishes two levels of truth — truths of religion 
and truths of reason — and uses myth to express the former. The relevant passage 
from Dodds is quoted in full, since it is the starting point of an approach which has had 
an important influence on Platonic studies. Dodds argues (pp. 23-4): 
Mythical thinking is thinking in images, and its logic is wholly or partly the 
logic of feeling, like the coherence of a dream or a work of art, not the logic of 
science or philosophy. Its conclusions are valid for those who share the feeling, 
but they cannot compel assent. In this Plato’s myths resemble the intuitions of 
the poet or the seer. Plato knew this, and has warned us of it more than once: 
(Gorg. 527a, Phdo. 114d, Tim. 29c-d). It is our own fault if we insist on ignor- 
ing the distinction, and the result is likely to be confusion . . . Plato, then, if I 
am right, . . . admits two types of belief or two levels of truth, which we may 
call respectively truths of religion and truths of reason. The truths of religion 
are, as such, indemonstrable and he does not claim for them more than a prob- 
ability that ‘this or something like it’ is true (Phdo. 114d) . . . Plato preferred to 
convince readers by reasoning rather than emotive eloquence and so continually 
tried to transpose his religious beliefs from the mythical to the philosophical 
level, thus transforming them into truths of reason. 


Guthrie (‘Plato’s views on the nature of soul’) fully accepts Dodds’s views and applies 
them to the question of soul. Since the present inquiry seeks to establish Plato’s atti- 
tude to his images of the soul, Guthrie’s views are pertinent (pp. 230-1): 


Plato admitted two levels of truth which may roughly be called truths of relig- 
ion and truths of reason. There will always be some truths, and those the high- 
est, which cannot be proved dialectically but must be conveyed in the form of 
myth, the details of which can claim only probability, not precise accuracy. At 
the same time he regarded it as the philosopher’s duty to push back the frontiers 
of reason and win for it all possible ground from the domain of mythical im- 
agery .. . (p. 231) [. . .] As an example, we may say that immortality was for 
Plato a matter of rational proof, whereas what befell the immortal part of us af- 
ter death could only be hinted at in a iepdc Adyos. 


The crucial difference between this and the ‘Kantian’ approach of critics such as 
Stewart is that, whereas Dodds and Guthrie stress that Plato will constantly seek to 
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‘reclaim ground’ from the realm of mythical imagery, that is, treat the subjects dealt 
with in myth also by rational means whenever he can, the ‘Kantian’ approach places a 
much firmer and more enduring division between rational argument and myth, and 
claims that some matters must, and can only ever, be dealt with in myth. For example, 
Stewart separates ‘Categories of the Understanding’ (which can be objects of scientific 
understanding) from ‘Ideas of Reason’ (which must remain matters of faith), and sees 
myth as performing a special role in relation to the latter (p. 337): ‘The mythological 
treatment of Categories of the Understanding stands on a different footing from that of 
Ideas of Reason in this important respect, that it is not the only treatment of which the 
Categories are capable. The Ideas of Reason, Soul, Cosmos and God, if represented at 
all, must be represented in Myth.’ Stewart is particularly interested in Plato’s treatment 
of soul and, on the question of expressing ideas about the soul, takes a radical view (p. 
126): ‘It is only in vision — in Myth — and not scientifically, that the Idea of Soul, or 
Subject, can be represented, or held up to contemplation as an Object at all.’ On this 
view, then, myth is the only way that Plato can express his thoughts on particular mat- 
ters such as the soul or God. Given that for Stewart the myths are not illustrative but 
function only as a means of arousing ‘Transcendental Feeling’, it emerges that for him 
concepts such as the soul or God cannot be reasoned about or illustrated but only ex- 
perienced emotionally. The evidence from the dialogues, however, shows that Plato 
was continually bringing all the power of his reasoning to bear on these very subjects, 
and thus Stewart’s analysis in this respect is unacceptable. 

However, could it be that although Stewart is wrong in the claim that the soul and 
God cannot be reasoned about, he is nevertheless right in the claim that in Plato the 
myths are completely divorced from scientific reasoning? There is clearly a difference 
between developing lines of argument and telling mythical stories, but is it true to say 
that Plato simply suspends ‘scientific’ or ‘rational’ thought when he begins to use the 
form of myth? The next approach to myth will argue that it is not. 


4. Myths and Reason 


This approach studies the content of Plato’s myths in relation to the arguments of the 
dialogues in which they occur. Evidence is found to prove that the myths are a con- 
tinuation of the analysis undertaken in the dialogues and thus to refute the view that 
myths are an ‘irrational’ or ‘non-scientific’ type of discourse. 

Edelstein, writing in 1949, acknowledges the ‘captivating grace’ of Plato’s myths 
and sees them as an ‘instrument of the intellect’ (p. 466): ‘Plato composes his philo- 
sophical myth in accordance with that insight which he has gained through dialectical 
analysis. The myth to him is a story shaped at will. As such it is not the antithesis to 
reason .. . The myth, in his hands, is truly an instrument of the human intellect.’ This 
is not to say, however, that Plato sees no difference between the cognitive status of 
ideas established by dialectic and those presented in the myth. For Plato is careful to 
indicate that the content of his myths does not share the certainty of the conclusions 
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established by dialectic. Plato does not lose sight of the fact that the myths cannot 
prove but can merely persuade. Edelstein rejects the ideas that the Platonic myth works 
at the level of allegory and that the myths offer a revelation of higher truths (p. 466): 


Whoever takes the Platonic myth as allegory is hardly right. Ancient and mod- 
erm Neo-Platonists are refuted by Plato’s own words . . . But whoever finds in 
the Platonic myths the revelation of a higher knowledge is not right either. Rea- 
son to Plato is supreme; myth is subservient to reason. For him, the myth has 
nothing solemn or mysterious, as the Romanticists are prone to imagine. Plato’s 
philosophical fable is the fable of the philosopher. 


The same approach is adopted by J.P. Anton (1964), who argues that myth is a 
‘supplement to logical discourse’ (p. 165): 


Plato’s practice affords abundant evidence that he regarded myth as a dramati- 
cally necessary supplement to logical discourse, conjoined to the total work of 
grasping and following through with the possibilities of subject-matter .. . 
There seems to be no internal evidence to the effect that Plato ever meant myth 
to be a substitute for or perform functions beyond and above those of philo- 
sophical reasoning. Nor did he see myth as something a-/ogical and irrational. 
To be sure, he sees myth as intelligent disclosure, its logic being that of drama, 
of imaginative language, of philosophical mrythologein.' 


It is Anton’s main thesis that Plato criticises the work of the poets but rehabilitates 
poetry itself by giving it a new role: ‘to become the philosophic function of the mythi- 
cal imagination’ (p. 164). In line with this he argues that the myths are intended to give 
dramatic embodiment to the true ‘realities’ already revealed by dialectic (p. 166). 
Anton stresses the plausible and suggestive qualities of myth and regards them as pre- 
senting issues in a ‘dramatic’ fashion. The myth, then, supports the conclusions of 
dialectic (p. 165): ‘mythical talking is not to be taken in the sense of offering the sort 
of thing we may call ‘an alternative hypothesis”. Myth, in this respect, is meant as a 
likely story that illuminates rather than explains a domain which rational discourse 
explores.’ Janet E. Smith likewise emphasises the nature of Plato’s myths as likely 
stories, written to supplement the arguments of the dialogues. In her article ‘Plato’s 
myths as “likely accounts”, worthy of belief’, she develops two main lines of argu- 
ment, both of which accord with the views of Edelstein and Anton: first that the myths 
express ideas and views which Plato elsewhere argues for dialectically; and second 
that, although they are linked with dialectic, nevertheless the myths in themselves do 
not represent knowledge or proof of any matter. Smith regards the myths as expres- 
sions of opinion rather than demonstrations and argues that this was also Plato’s own 
view (p. 24): 


' Anton (p. 166) supports this view with a quotation from P. Shorey (Platonism: Ancient and 
Modern, p. 92): ‘P. Shorey remarks appropriately that “Plato does use myths in supplemen- 
tary expression of rational hopes. But never sets intuition above reason, in the fashion of 
modem mystics.”” 
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[Plato] recognises that his myths are fiction, a blend of what is true and what is 
imaginative; he intends that both the myths which are told as a part of the edu- 
cational program of the state and within his own dialogues be composed by the 
philosophers in accord with their best knowledge; and no matter how refined 
the myths are, and no matter how closely linked they are with dialectical argu- 
mentation, they are by their nature only in the realm of true opinion. Plato 
viewed myth (approved myth) as a kind of /ogos — one which was approxi- 
mate and thus open to revision, but nonetheless one which is deserving of our 
belief, if only in a provisional way. 


On this view Plato himself considered his myths to be ‘likely stories’ (elxdteg Adyot, 
a phrase used at Timaeus 29c and passim) and carefully distinguished these from dia- 
lectical accounts. '*” Smith explain the distinction (p. 37): 


Now although an eikos logos is eikos for the very reason that it does correspond 
with what one knows to be true, this does not suffice to convert an eikos logos 
into a ‘true logos’ in the sense of a truth established by dialectic or a truth 
which could be the object of knowledge . . . In short, an eikos logos offers no 
proof for any of its contents, neither for that which is susceptible to proof nor 
for that for which no proof is possible. The eikos logos may be persuasive, but 
it is not a demonstration. 


Smith presents convincing evidence from the dialogues in support of her thesis that 
Plato considered his myths as tentative or provisional accounts, which are worthy of 
belief until better knowledge or proof about the matters in hand could be attained. This 
evidence comes from the Phaedo, Gorgias, Republic, Timaeus and Phaedrus. The 
relevant passages from the Phaedo, Timaeus and Phaedrus have been discussed 
above'* and Smith adds to these Gorgias 527a5 and Republic 621b-c. The Gorgias 
stresses that the preceding myth of the afterlife presents only a provisional account 
(527aS-8): 


Tazya & odv tadta p00dc cor Soxet Aéyeobat donep ypads Kal 
Katappovetc abtav, Kal oddév y’ &v tiv Gavactdv Katagppovety tobtav, 
et xn Cytodvtes efyouev adta&v Bertin Kai GAneéotepa evpeiv 


'47 The same point is made much earlier (1930) by P. Frutiger in Les mythes de Platon, whose 
argument is neatly summed up by A.E. Taylor in his review (p. 493): ‘The “myth” in Plato 
is characterised simply by a contrast not with truth, but with “dialectic”. That is, its dis- 
tinctive character is not that it is false — on the contrary, it is often the vehicle for express- 
ing what Plato regards as supremely important truth — but that what it asserts cannot be 
completely demonstrated. This is why assertions about the structure and destiny of the 
woz) have to be largely conveyed in myth; they are true, or as near the truth as Plato can 
make them, but he is aware that his positions, however true, are not capable of complete 
demonstration, and is conscientiously anxious to mark the point.’ For the same view, see 
also Burrell, pp. 59-60. 

'* Phdo. 114d, Tim. 72d and Phdr. 246a. 
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Now perhaps you think these things I’ve said are a tale like an old wife’s, and 
you despise them. And certainly it wouldn't be at all surprising to despise them, 
if we could search and somehow manage to find something better and truer (tr. 
Irwin). 
In the Republic passage (the concluding remarks after the myth of Er) Socrates claims 
not that the myth is true but merely that belief in the myth could ‘save’ them and help 
them to be purer in soul (621b8-c2): 


Kai obtac, @ TAabxov, udOoc tomOn Kal obdk axdAeto, kal Tac av 
cdmoeev, &v xeiOdyeba abt, Kal tov tfc AnOng xotapdv ed 
SraPnodue6a Kal thv woxtv od pravenodpeda. 

There you are, then, Glaucon. The story has made it safely through to the end, 
without perishing on the way. And it might save us too, if we take it to heart, 
and so successfully cross the River of Oblivion without defiling our souls (tr. 
Waterfield). 


Various passages from the dialogues, then, support the view that Plato’s myths are 
tentative, provisional accounts that do not represent actual knowledge or truth on the 
matters presented therein. At Phaedo 114d Socrates admits that it would not be rea- 
sonable to insist that ‘those things are just as I’ve related them’; at Gorgias 527a he 
accepts that the myth could be dismissed as an old wife’s tale if something truer could 
be found; after the myth of Er Socrates’ claim is not that the myth is true but only that 
belief in it could ‘save’ them; at Timaeus 72d there is an explicit distinction between a 
true and a probable account, with the mythical account of the universe firmly pro- 
nounced to be merely of the probable variety; and, finally, at Phaedrus 246a there is 
an equally explicit distinction between describing the very nature of soul and saying 
what it resembles — with the myth of soul again firmly defined as an attempt only at 
the latter. However, for all these qualifications, the myths still must be taken seriously, 
since they are written in accordance with as much knowledge as Plato has on any sub- 
ject and since they correspond with the ‘truths’ argued for in dialectic. 

I accept Smith’s interpretation of the passages above and agree with her that the 
myths are indeed tentative, provisional accounts which are constructed in the light of 
rational inquiry rather than mystical vision. I reject the ‘Romantic’ view of Plato’s 
myths, as there is simply no evidence in the dialogues that the myths represent a spe- 
cial means of gaining knowledge about the gods, the soul or any other ‘transcendental’ 
subjects, which cannot be gained by other means. I also reject the ‘Kantian’ view, 
voiced by Stewart, whereby the myths function only as a means of arousing 
‘Transcendental Feeling’, since it is clear that the myths present a great deal of infor- 
mation which does not appear elsewhere in the dialogues — for example, on Plato’s 
concept of soul. Although I accept the claim of Dodds and Guthrie that myth for Plato 
is a means of expressing ‘objects of faith’, I would not wish to make such a hard and 
fast division between the myths and the ‘rational’ accounts in the main sections of the 
dialogues. For ‘objects of faith’ are also discussed outside the myths and, as Edelstein, 
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Anton and Smith have shown, it is misleading to think of the myths as ‘irrational’ or 
‘non-scientific’. There is a valid distinction to be made in the dialogues between myth 
and dialectic but not between myth and rational or logical discourse. 


My conclusion, then, is that the myths do not provide any special cognitive access 
to the nature of the gods or the soul, and so there is no need to account for any special 
role for the metaphors of gods or soul in myth. If Plato is unsure about certain aspects 
of the soul, his myths will not provide him, or his audience, with any new knowledge 
beyond what can be said in non-mythic discourse. Equally, a metaphor by virtue of its 
being in a myth will not have greater ‘revelatory’ powers than those in the dialogues at 
large. Thus the analysis of the metaphors for gods and soul will not be affected by 
concerns about whether they appear in a mythic or dialectical context. 
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As Orpheus represented his mysteries by tales and fables, Pythagoras by numbers and 
Symbols, so Plato and his followers have (in imitation of them) communicated their 
Notions by Emblems, Fables, Symbols, Parables, heaps of Metaphors, Allegories, and 
all sorts of Mystical Representations (as is vulgarly known). All of which upon the 
account of their obscurity and Ambiguity are apparently the unfittest signes in the 
world to express the Train of any man’s thought to another; For beside that they carry 
in them no Intelligible Affinity to the Notices which they were designed to intimate, 
the Powers of the Imagination are so great, and the instances in which one thing may 
resemble another are so many that there is scarce anything in nature in which the Fan- 
cie cannot find or make a Varietie of such Symbolising Resemblances; so that Em- 
blems, Fables, Symbols, Allegories, though they are prettie Poetick Fancies, are infi- 
nitely unfit to express the Philosophical Notions and discoveries of the Natures of 
things; and besides, seeing that they have left us with no key to these dark Cyphers, 
there can be no sure and constant way to unriddle what conceptions are lock’d up 
under them so that it does not only require a great deal of pains to frame conjectures of 
their meaning, but the surest we can pitch upon are withal so uncertain and ambiguous 
that they unavoidably leave us fluctuating in meer uncertainties. 


Samuel Parker, ‘A Free and Impartial Censure of the Platonick Philosophie’ 
(1666). 
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3. Plato’s Metaphors for the Gods 


When I found out I thought God was white, and a man, | lost interest. 
Alice Walker, The Color Purple (1983). 


I. Introduction 


The aim of this chapter is to establish the cognitive significance of the different meta- 
phors which Plato uses to speak of the gods.'*” The first task of the chapter will be to 
establish what exactly constitutes a metaphor for God in Plato and to clarify the use of 
the terms ‘model’ and ‘metaphor’ in the context of Plato’s theology (3.II). The next 
step will be to consider the pre-Platonic background to Plato’s models and metaphors 
(3.1II) before moving on to examine the major models that Plato uses for the gods in 
order to establish their general cognitive significance (3.I'V). Once the different models 
have been set out I shall argue that they are used by Plato not simply for variation but 
because each on its own is inadequate to express his concept of divinity (3.V). Follow- 
ing this overview the models will be assessed in terms of the three theses presented in 
Chapter 1, in order to determine whether they are emotive, illustrative or epistemic 
(3.VI). 


II. Models and Metaphors in Plato’s Theology 


Throughout the dialogues Plato employs many images and metaphors for the gods and 
for divine influence over the universe and human life.’ The great number of meta- 
phors makes individual analysis impossible and so this examination will deal only with 
the key models and metaphors which give an indication of the trends within any par- 
ticular group. Overall, Plato presents the gods through five main models, as divine 
beings are spoken of as: 


'9 Various critics have written on these metaphors and the study will take into account the 
views of Lloyd, PA; Solmsen, ‘Nature as craftsman in Greek thought’; Classen, ‘The 
Creator in Greek thought from Homer to Plato’; de Marignac, /magination et dialectique; 
and Louis, Les Métaphores de Platon. In PA (chapter IV) Lloyd discusses the role of 
metaphor and imagery in Greek cosmology and examines three dominant models: the cos- 
Mos as a State, as a living being and as a technologically created artefact. In the course of 
his analysis Lloyd comments on the associated metaphors for gods to which these three 
models give rise. Solmsen and Classen are concemed with the craftsman metaphor for God 
and have much to say that is useful but neither of them covers the other metaphors in any 
depth. De Marignac discusses Plato's metaphors for the Forms, the gods and the soul (‘les 
réalités spirituelles’) but deals only selectively with the metaphors for the gods, while 
Louis deals with a far greater range of divine metaphors but offers significantly less analy- 
sis. 

'5° 4 comprehensive list of references for the divine models, images and metaphors in Plato is 
to be found in appendix 1. 


(1) Craftsmen 

(2) Fathers 

(3) Rulers, Governors, Guardians 
(4) Masters, Owners 

(5) Helmsmen. 


The first task is to try to clarify the precise status of this language for the gods, resum- 
ing earlier debates about the relationship between metaphor and other figures (1.II.1) 
and about the use of metaphor in theology (1.IV). 


On the relationship between metaphor and other figures, the essential point is that 
the distinctive and defining features of metaphor are deviation and the semantic clash 
requiring resolution. Since it is not correct to use the term ‘metaphor’ in the absence of 
such deviation and clash, any use of the phrase ‘metaphor for god(s)’ will refer to the 
use of non-standard language for god(s). The classification ‘image for god(s)’ is 
broader, since it includes not only metaphor but also simile and ‘any trope or scheme 
based on analogy and similarity’ (Silk, quoted in Chapter 1). The use of the phrase 
‘model for god(s)’ in the following discussion will be consistent with the definition 
offered in Chapter 1, whereby the essential feature of a model is that it is a framework 
designed to develop understanding and, as such, involves a conscious decision to im- 
pose a particular structure on the concept or situation at issue. Although Plato has 
various aims and purposes in using metaphors, images and comparisons for gods in the 
dialogues, nevertheless, one constant feature is his desire to explain or account for his 
concept of divinity. In this respect all his images for the gods are to some extent de- 
signed to develop understanding. Further, since the images can be classified into the 
five main groups set out above, and since these various groups function as frameworks 
for understanding, it seems appropriate to speak of them as five different ‘models’ for 
gods. Within the models language can be standard or metaphorical, depending on how 
established its usage is. For example, within the model of God as a helmsman, the idea 
of ‘steering’ is a traditional image for government and control and so, arguably, the 
language is standard. But when God is spoken of within this model as ‘retiring to his 
observation post’ (Politicus 272e, cig tiv abtod xepiwntv a&xéotn), the language is 
entirely novel and fresh and so is metaphorical. However, a particular usage cannot 
necessarily be classed as familiar and traditional (or as ‘dead’) metaphor simply on the 
basis that it has already occurred in earlier literature. Some striking metaphors can be 
used time and time again with no diminution of their prominence and deviation, while 
others quickly become standard features of the language and so ‘die’. The process of 
determining the prominence and deviation of Greek metaphors is very complex and in 
most cases of established or traditional use I shall not offer decisive judgement on 
whether a phrase is metaphorical or standard and therefore literal. However, I hope to 
contribute something to the debate by pointing out those occasions when there is ear- 
lier usage of a particular term or phrase and where Plato’s terminology for God does 
seem to be novel, deviant and thereby metaphorical. As Silk has observed (see Chapter 
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1), to judge terminology as live metaphor or as traditional usage (and therefore ‘dead’ 
metaphor) is not just an ‘historical’ but also an ‘aesthetic’ matter. Therefore it remains 
difficult and perhaps unwise to offer hard and fast judgements even in this limited 
exercise — notwithstanding the general problems that the surviving literature is a mere 
fraction of the Greek corpus, that Greek literary usage need not reflect ordinary Greek 
usage and, finally, that there is no scope in this study for a comprehensive analysis of 
the pre-Platonic literature. The section on pre-Platonic models for God will offer a 
brief summary in order to show the general background to Plato’s development of 
particular models and metaphors. 


A further issue on the question of what constitutes a Platonic metaphor for God is 
the relationship between metaphorical and analogical language. Soskice’s definition 
(cited in Chapter 1) is worth bearing in mind: ‘Analogy as a linguistic device deals 
with language that has been stretched to fit new applications yet fits the new situation 
without generating for the native speaker any imaginative strain’. Analogical language 
is, then, an extension of standard, literal usage which creates no strain or tension re- 
quiring resolution through the adoption of new perspectives. Thus there arises a useful 
distinction between metaphor as novel transference and analogy as well-established 
extension of meaning. As discussed in Chapter 1, critics in theology have concluded 
that since talk of God for the most part represents God in human terms, this language 
when it is not metaphorical is at least analogical, with terms being extended from their 
standard human application to fit the divine nature. On the personification of God, 
Swinburne has concluded that since God cannot be a ‘person’ in the same sense as a 
human being, then all personifying language for God is analogical. In general this 
personifying language for God is analogical rather than metaphorical because it is well 
established, but Swinburne concedes that distinguishing novel from established usage 
is far from straightforward. Indeed he himself fails to reach a final decision on the 
status of the phrase ‘God the Father’, which he admits could be classified as meta- 
phorical or analogical (p. 158). Given these various complexities, it should now be 
clear that determining what is metaphorical language for the gods in Plato is not a 
straightforward matter. However, some principles have been established for the in- 
quiry: 

(1) the phrase ‘metaphor for god(s)’ will be reserved for what seem to be novel 
usages in Plato; 


(2) the connected frameworks and clusters of metaphors, analogies and images 
for gods will be referred to as ‘models’; 


(3) established personifications of gods will not be classed as literal usage but 
as analogical (following Soskice and Swinburne); 


and 


(4) where possible, citations will be given of earlier uses of the models and im- 
ages of gods that appear in Plato. 


In accordance with item (4), the next section will deal with the pre-Platonic back- 
ground to the major models for gods that are found in the dialogues. 


Ill. The Pre-Platonic Background 
1. Craftsmen 
Craftsman imagery is well established in the pre-Platonic Greek literary tradition, in 
the work of both poets and philosophers. Lloyd discusses the development of crafts- 
man imagery in Greek philosophy'*! and notes that in the pre-philosophical texts ‘this 
type of imagery is already used . . . to describe the origins of particular things’ (p. 
207). As he says, the most notable instance of this use of craft imagery is in the story 
of the creation of Pandora, which Hesiod narrates twice: in Works and Days and in 
Theogony. In Works and Days Zeus commands Hephaestus, the craftsman god, to 
fashion the new creature (59-79): 

ds Epat’, éx 5 éyéAaooe natip dvipév te Gedy te. 

“Hoarotov & éxéAevoe nepixrvtov ott. tax10 ta 

yatav Sder obperv, év 5 avOpdmxov Gépev addtv 

Kal a8évoc, GBavatns 5é Gefic cic Ona éEioxerv, 


napbevixtic Kaddv etdoc éxipatov: 


avtixa 5 éx yaing xAdacE KAUTOS ‘Aporyunes 
napbtva aldoin tkeAov Kpovidew 51a BovAds: 


tv 5 &pa of otnOecar S1dKtopos ‘Apyerpdvtn,e 

wedded 6° aluvdAtous te Adyous Kal éxixAonov 0c 

tevte Ards BovAfiot Bapuxtbxou: év 5° pa gpaviv 

Ofixe Ge@v xnpvé, 

So said the father of men and gods, and laughed aloud. And he bade famous 
Hephaestus make haste and mix earth with water and to put in it the voice and 


strength of human kind, and fashion a sweet, lovely maiden-shape, like to the 
immortal goddesses in face; 


Forthwith the famous Lame God moulded clay in the likeness of a modest 
maid, as the son of Cronus purposed. 


'5! Lloyd, PA, ch. IV, pp. 272-94, ‘Technological images: the cosmos as an artefact’. On the 
pre-philosophical background, see pp. 207-9. 
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Also the Guide, the Slayer of Argus, contrived within her lies and crafty words 
and a deceitful nature at the will of loud thundering Zeus, and the herald of the 
gods put speech in her (tr. Evelyn- White). 
In Theogony 570 ff. Zeus, angry at the theft of fire from the gods, takes his revenge on 
humankind in the form of the creation of Pandora: 


abtixa 5 d&vtl rupdc tedEev kaxdv dvOpaxotot 
yaing yap cbuxAacceE KEpiKAvTtdc ‘'ALOLYUTEIG 
rapbéve aldoin IkeAov Kpovidew 51 BovAds: 


Forthwith he made an evil thing for men as the price of fire; for the very famous 

Limping God formed of earth the likeness of a shy maiden as the son of Cronus 

willed (tr. Evelyn- White). 
Craft images for the creation of the human form are present in these passages in the 
key phrases: yatav }5e: pdperv (‘to mix earth with water’); éx yaing xAdcooe (‘he 
moulded from clay’); teS&e/tedEev (‘he constructed, built, formed’); and yaing yap 
obpxiacce (‘he moulded together out of clay’). On zAdooeww/oupnAdooetv Lloyd 
comments that these verbs ‘might suggest such images as that of a potter moulding a 
clay figure before firing it, or a baker kneading dough’ (PA, p. 208). Thus Hesiod 
presents a particular act of creation as manufacture by a craftsman god. However, as 
Lloyd tells, despite the use of such imagery for aspects of the world, the creation of the 
world as a whole was not presented in terms of craftsmanship in pre-philosophical 
writings (PA, p. 272). 

Both Lloyd (PA, pp. 274 ff.) and Solmsen (‘Nature as craftsman’, pp. 480 ff.) 
acknowledge the significance of craft imagery in the work of Empedocles, where the 
philosopher endows the cosmic force of Love with technological skill. In fragment 73 
Cypris kneads the earth like bread: ‘As then Cypris, busily working on shapes [or, 
kinds of things] moistened earth in rain, /and gave it to swift fire to strengthen’ (tr. 
McKirahan, p. 239).'*? Fragment 96 also presents a striking craft image: 


h 5¢ yOadv éxinpos év evottpvois (evrdKto1c] yoavoto1 
tas 500 t&v oxtad poipdeav Adye Nhotid0¢ alyAng, 
téaoapa 5° ‘Hpaictoro: ta 5 dotta Aevxd yévovto 
"Appoving KdAAnoi donpéta Geonecingev. 

Pleasant earth in her wide [well-made] crucibles obtained 
two parts of bright Nestis out of the eight, 


'52 | loyd (PA, p. 274) comments, ‘like a baker, perhaps, kneading and then baking bread’, and 
compares the idea with that of fragment 34, which reads (tr. McKirahan, p. 239): ‘Having 
glued barley-groats with water’. 
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and four of Hephaestus, and white bones came into being, 
fitted together divinely by the glues of Harmonia 
(tr. McKirahan).'” 


Other technological imagery can be seen in Empedocles in both fragments 86 (where 
Aphrodite ‘fixes in eyes’ (Gupata Exnéev) and 87 (where she creates by fastening or 
fixing parts together (yOpoic doxhoaca Kataotdpyors ‘Appoditn). Lloyd suggests 
that ‘the creative agents that appear in the work of Empedocles (and later in both Plato 
and Aristotle) develop from the traditional view of Hephaestus the craftsman god, who 
thus becomes for them “a mythical prototype”’ (p. 297). 


2. Fathers 


Zeus, as head of the Olympian family, is traditionally the ‘father’ of gods and human 
beings: xatip avipév te Gedv te, as Hesiod presents him in Works and Days (59). 
This notion of Zeus’ fatherhood overlaps with that of his political authority, as father- 
hood was a common Greek image for kingship.'™ Brock notes references to Zeus as 
‘father’ at Iliad 22.167; Odyssey 17.137; Homeric hymn to Demeter 6; Theogony 47 
and 524. Pindar uses the title ‘father’ for Zeus at Pythian 4, 24. Louis (p. 169) cites the 
use of this image in /liad 2.412; Aeschylus, Septem 412; and Sophocles, Philoctetes 
1442. Zeus’ paternity is the source of both his primacy and authority over all the 
world. But the notion of fatherhood also suggests a generative power — a feature that 
is seized on by the philosophers when they develop the idea of a supreme divine force. 
In the context of cosmological speculation Greek philosophers often presented their 
principal substance or force as alive and as able to generate other living beings. Lloyd 
observes (p, 233):'° ‘Two themes which recur in Greek philosophy from the 
Presocratic period onwards are the notion that the primary substance of things is in 
some sense instinct with life, and the idea that the world as a whole is (or at least is 
like) a living organism’. For example, Heraclitus speaks of the cosmos itself as xOp 
Get{aov (‘an ever-living fire’) and presents a cycle of change where substances be- 
have as animate beings. Similarly, Empedocles’ cosmic force of Love ‘is both mod- 
elled on, and indeed exemplified in, the biological attraction of the sexes’, and as such 
is the catalyst of creation.'* 


'S3 McKirahan, p. 240 (14.37 = DK96). Lloyd (PA, p. 274) observes that the term y6avot is 
used elsewhere of ‘the receptacles in which meta! was melted, e.g. //. 18.470 and Hes. Th. 
863° and that ‘Both dpaptoxam and xéAAa may refer to wood-working in particular’. 

'4 RW. Brock, ‘Political Imagery in Greek Literature before Plato’, pp. 49-52. 

'55 1 loyd charts the development of ‘vitalist notions’ in Greek philosophy, PA, pp. 232-72. 

'56 See Lloyd, PA, pp. 236-7 and 242-3. 
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3. Rulers and Governors 


The gods are traditionally regarded as having control over human beings and their 
world. Lloyd has noted that there is among the Greeks ‘an extensive and detailed pre- 
philosophical use of social imagery in describing the relations between the gods’ (PA, 
p. 210), and that the early poets, Homer and Hesiod, were ready to apply social and 
political images as a result of the established conceptions of the gods as anthropomor- 
phic beings and of Zeus as their king (p. 193 and p. 297). Brock has discussed the 
portrayal of gods as kings in Homer and Hesiod, and offers a very useful summary of 
references to Zeus as king (pp. 1 1-12): 


Zeus is a Homeric king writ large; thus he is styled &va& (//. 1.502; Th. 493) 
and his rule is described as &v&ooetv (7h. 403, 491, 883), he is called 
Bacwets (7h. 897, Hes. fr. 308; ADem. 358, cp. Baotrevévev (Th. 883), 
‘king in heaven’ (Od. 24.473; Th. 71), ‘king of the gods’ (//. 4.61, 18.366; 7h. 
74, 886, WD. 668, Hes. frr. 5, 308; Sc. 56, 328; hMerc. 367) and ‘king of all 
gods and men’ (//. 2.667, 12.242; Od. 9.552, 13.25, 20.112; Th. 506). 


On the nature of Zeus’ rule in epic, Brock observes (p. 13): 


Zeus’ power is mainly sanctioned by his greater strength (//. 4.56, 15.165; Od. 
5.4; Th. 49, 403, Hes. fr. 308) and the threat of his violent anger (e.g. //. 8.5f., 
402f., 450f.; Od. 5.146-7, 13.148) . . . however, in Homer Zeus also bases his 
claim on primogeniture, like earthly kings, this being the basis of his greater 
wisdom (//. 13.355). In keeping with his power, the gods are described by Ares 
as being subject to him (//. 5.878, cp. 13.524-5), yet he is nowhere autocratic; 
he shows respect for other powers such as Night (//. 14.261) and is careful to 
avoid antagonising other gods such as Poseidon and Hera when his plans con- 
flict with their wishes (//. 1.518f.; Od. 1.64f.). 


As Brock notes, political power and authority are not restricted to Zeus alone but are 
shared by other deities such as Poseidon and Hades who control their own realms (pp. 
12-13). Brock traces the development of these images in later literature, and again 
provides a comprehensive overview of references. He draws together key passages 
both from lyric and tragedy. On lyric (pp. 20-1): 


After Homer, the description of gods in political terms becomes a literary 
commonplace, extended in scope to cover minor deities and abstractions, . . . In 
lyric, . . . it is chiefly Zeus who is glorified with royal status: he is BaotAetbs 
(Thgn. 285, 376; Sol. 31; Alc. 296.3, 387; [Lyr. Adesp. $460.14]; Pi. 7. 8.20), 
a0avateov Pacievs (Thgn. 743; Pi. NV. 5.35, 10.16), obpavod Bacrets (Pi. 
N. 4.67), navtwv Baoireds (Cor. 654. iii. 13), Ge@v Bacirervs (Pi. O. 7.34, N. 
7.82) and xopBacirev, (Alc. 308. b3-4; Stesich. S14.1-2 [suppl.]. More 
loosely, he is styled x&vtmv Kdptiog (Pi. /. 5.53), ‘OADmov dpyaydov Gedv 
(B. 5.179) and ‘OAdpRi0c ayepov (Pi. O. 9.57 . . .) His rule is spoken of as 
a&vadooetv (Thgn. 373, 803), and he receives the Homeric epithet ebpbavak 
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(B. 5.19-20; Pi. O. 13.24); reminiscent of Homer also is odDpavod . . . Kpéovtt 
(Pi. N. 3.10). 


And on tragedy (p. 21): 


in Aeschylus’ Supplices (595f. [. . .] ) Zeus is said not to defer to any higher 
authority, or owe respect to any superior power, but to plan and act at will (cp. 
a&vaké avaxtov, 524) and in Ag. 509 he is described as }natog te ydpas 
Zev<s. Likewise in S. Phil. 989 Odysseus calls Zeus 6 tfiode yfic xpatdv, in 
Ant. 608 he is called 5uv&o0tac, and in O.T. 903-5 the chorus appeal to Zeus as 
@ xpatovev ... Zeb, navt’ dva&cowv and speak of cav GO&vatov aigv 


dpyév.'%” 


Lloyd has studied how these traditional ideas influenced various Greek philosophers 
who spoke of cosmological substances in imagery drawn from aspects of social or 
political organisation.'* In the accounts of the philosophers Lloyd distinguishes three 
types of social or political imagery, as the relations between cosmological substances 
and forces are variously described as those of anarchy, oligarchy (or limited democ- 
racy) and monarchy (p. 213). It is the idea of monarchical government in the cosmos 
that forms the background to Plato’s images of the gods as rulers, governors and 
guardians. 

In fragment 53 Heraclitus speaks of the principle of Strife in terms previously 
applied to Zeus, head of the Olympian family: TléAepog xa&vtov pév ratnp tot, 
Ravtov 5é Bacievs (‘War is the father of all, and king of all’). Anaximander in 
fragment 12 presents Mind as the supreme power which controls all things: 


vos 5é éotiv &xeipov Kal abtoxpatés Kal péperktar obdevi yprpoatt, 
GAA pdvos adtdc é—’ Eaxvtod gotiv... Eott yap Aextétatdv te Ravta@v 
XPTatoOV kai kabapatatov, kal yvdpnv ye nepl navtdcs naoav toxet Kal 
loxbder péytotov’ Kal doa ye yoy Exer, cal ta peilo Kai ta sAcoon, 
Ravtov voc Kpatel. Kal tfc REpiywpnoiog tic ouixcon vot< 
étxpatryoev, Gote nepixopficar tiv apy. 

but Mind is unlimited and self-ruled and is mixed with no thing, but is alone 
and by itself... For it is the finest of all things and the purest, and it has all 
judgement about everything and the greatest power. And Mind rules all things 
that possess life — both the larger and the smaller. And Mind ruled the entire 
rotation, so that it rotated in the beginning (tr. McKirahan). 


Diogenes of Apollonia also uses images of power for his supreme principle, Air 


(fragment 5): kat por Soxet td tTHv vonotv Exov efvar 6 dtp KaAobpevos bn0 tOHv 
dvOpdonov, cai bx0 tobtov xa&vtas Kal kvPepviobar kal n&vteov Kpatetv (‘And 


in my opinion, that which possesses intelligence is what men call air, and all humans 


'57 On the portrayal of Zeus as a tyrant in Prometheus Bound, see Podlecki, pp. 101-22. 
'58 | loyd, PA, ch. IV, pp. 210-232. 
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are governed by it and it rules all things’, tr. McKirahan).'*? Some of the early Greek 
philosophers, then, use the language of monarchy and authoritarian rule that is familiar 
from the traditional conception of Zeus. But the philosophical use of images of politi- 
cal power differs from that in poetry in that the images are applied not to an anthropo- 
morphic god but to abstract forces. Lloyd (PA, p. 298) sums up the difference between 
the poetic and philosophical conceptions of a divine ruling power: ‘In Homer and 
Hesiod Zeus is supreme ruler, and his rule is largely (though not entirely) capricious, 
but in such philosophers as Anaxagoras, Diogenes of Apollonia and Plato the meta- 
phor of supreme rule is applied not to any arbitrary deity but to the principle of order 
and rationality in things itself (Mind, Air-Intelligence, the cosmic Reason)’. 


4. Masters and Owners 


The idea that gods are the masters and owners of humankind is related to the idea of 
them as rulers in that it too confers on the gods power and control. But there are dif- 
ferences between these conceptions in that whereas the model of rulers presents gods 
as operating in a political sphere, the masters and owners model shifts the image to 
that of domestic control, with the gods acting as either the masters of human slaves or 
the owners of animals. The image of gods as masters and owners of human beings is 
Closely tied to the political imagery of kings as masters and owners of their subjects. 
Brock has studied the development of this political imagery and observes (pp. 61-3): 


Of the [political] images which first appear in Greek literature after Homer, the 
most striking is that which describes the king as master, and his subjects as his 
slaves. This image is widespread in the Near East . . . , and it is often found in 
Greek literature in connection with Persian affairs and ideology. [. . .] The im- 
age is commonly used in tragedy to suggest oriental despotism, particularly in 
Aeschylus’ Persae, where the tone is strongly polemical’ . . . The nature of 
Herodotus’ material promotes frequent use of this image. At its simplest the 
image merely involves the styling of the king (Lydian or Persian) as 5eaxndtng, 

particularly as a form of address'*' . . . The king’s subjects are correspondingly 
referred to as slaves . . . The image continues in use at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury: the Hippocratic treatise ‘On Airs, Waters and Places’ has 5eox6Covtrat . 

. bxep t&v Seonotéwv ... of Seoxdtar. . . ph SeoxdCovtar (16) of the in- 
habitants of Asia. 


'99 McKirahan, p. 345 (17.5 = DK 5). For Brock on the political imagery in Anaxagoras and 
Diogenes, see pp. 35-6. 
© Brock here refers to Persae 241-2, 586-7 and 666, and compares Euripides’ Helen 275-6 
and Rhesus 410-11. 
'6! Brock here refers to Herodotus 1.8.3, 11.4, 91.1, 115.2; 3.1.4, 34.2, 62.3; 7.5.2, 9.1, 147.3: 
8.8601, B1, 102.2; 9.111.3, 5, and 116.3. 
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Brock shows how the image of kings as masters is applied particularly to tyrants or 
tyrannical rulers'? and how Zeus in the Prometheus Bound is portrayed as an arche- 


typal tyrant with the attendant language of mastery and enslavement (p. 68): 


The same image is used in the P.V. to describe the tyranny of Zeus: d5ecxdceiv 
208, d00v 16 tT &pyxeiv Kal 10 SovAeberv Sixya 927, deondcerv 930, and this 
concept of the king of the gods is echoed in Euripides’ Heracles, in the hero’s 
attack on the ‘baneful tales of poets’: obd5' (sc. xeicopat) GAAov &AAOv 
Seoxétny xepvxtvat (1344, referring to Theseus’ consolation ob dSecpoior 
dua tupavvida xatépas éxnAtSooav; 1317-8). 


Thus the poets take a well-established image of the king as master and adapt it easily 
to Zeus, king of gods and men. 


The idea that gods are not only the masters of human ‘slaves’ but also the owners 
of human ‘animals’ also develops out of the political imagery of kingship. Brock notes 
the link between these two images in the political sphere (pp. 70-1): 


The image of subjects as beasts of burden is clearly related to that of the king as 
master . . . This image is applied by Herodotus to the Persian conquest of ex- 
ternal subjects. Persian kings are described as ‘taming’ (Tiepo0v) their enemies 
(4.118.5, 5.2.2, 7.5.2) and submission is referred to as ‘bowing one’s neck to 
the yoke’ (DxoKxbxtetv; 1.130.1, 6.25.2, 109.3). 


Brock cites uses of the image of taming animals for ‘submission to a stronger ruler’ in 
Pindar (Pythian 2, 51) and in tragedy (p. 72).'© 


Closely related to this animal imagery of the ruler as able to ‘tame’ his subjects is 
the image of the ruler as a shepherd, which is established in epic. While sheep are, of 
course, domesticated animals, nevertheless, they can be unruly and can require the 
force of their herdsman to keep them in order. Brock comments (p. 46): ‘The image of 
the king as “shepherd of the people” is one that occurs with great frequency but no 
variation'* in Homer and Hesiod as a formula at the end of a line. Its significance 
seems to lie not in ideas of pastoral care, but in the idea of directing and marshalling 
an unruly crowd’. Brock observes (p. 49) that in the early period the image does not 
‘make much progress towards the fourth century and Hellenistic idea of the ideal king 
as the good shepherd’.'®* Oswyn Murray'~ shows how the image of the king or God as 


'62 Brock traces this use of the image in tragedy: Euripides, Heracles 141-2, 251, 258, 270, 274; 
Bacchae 803; Phoenissae 520 (p. 67). 

'©} Brock (p. 72) refers to: P.V. 671-2 tran Aeschylus, Ag. 1639-42 (Cev€w); Sophocles, 
Ant. 290-2 (Guy) and 477-8 (yaAiv@ ... (xxovg xataptudévtac) and A/. 1253-4 (Bods . 


164 1. aOTLYOS). aol 
In addition to the Homeric use, see also 7h. 1000 and the Hesiodic fragments 23a34, 40.1, 
141.19, 193.1 and 280.8 (Brock, p. 46). 

16 Brock contrasts the Homeric use of the shepherd image with writings from Egypt and the 
Near East, where (p. 46) ‘ideas of care seem st in the image’. See pp. 46-7 for ref- 
erences. He also tracks the political use of this image in the later Greek period (480-385 
B.C.), notably in the comic tradition. Citing passages from Aristophanes in which the 
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a shepherd derives from the ancient Near East (p. 3)'°’ and argues that its importance 

in the Greek tradition has been exaggerated as a result of scholars’ familiarity with 

biblical usage (pp. 5-6): 
Here I only wish to emphasize that the biblical image of the shepherd-king, 
whether it refers to God or men, is by far the most coherent that survives from 
the ancient world, and occupies a place that appears to be far more central in 
the conception of kingship than for any earlier civilization. [. . .] In contrast it 
must be admitted that the image of the herdsman is by no means as important in 
the Greek tradition as modern writers, influenced by their Christian education 
and by the desire to find relations between Christianity and classical culture, 
have suggested. It is true that the image existed in the Homeric world, in the 
formulaic phrase of Homeric epic referring to kings, poimena laon, . . . and this 
phrase, itself perhaps a reflection of influence from the East, ensured that the 
comparison of king and shepherd was part of a common stock of literary mo- 
tifs. But little is made of this epithet in the long tradition of Homeric exegesis, . 
. . and it was not particularly emphasised in the kingship literature which devel- 
oped from the fourth century BC onwards. It took its place alongside a stock of 
other metaphors for royal power, such as the father, the doctor, the pilot of a 
ship, or the sun among the stars. 


Murray’s assessment of the shepherd image of God as one among a common stock in 
Greek literature is indeed borne out by Platonic usage. 


5. Helmsmen 


In the early Greek literary tradition Zeus is represented as a helmsman. Pindar uses the 


image at the conclusion to Pythian 5 (122-3): Aids to. vdog péyas xuBepve/Saipov’ 
&vip@v otAav (‘Truly the great mind of Zeus steers the fortune of men who are dear 


to him’, tr. Race) and in Pythian 4 (274) it is used of an unnamed god as the poet tells 
how it is a hard struggle to put the affairs of a city right once they have been disrupted 
el it) Bedg c&yepdvecot KuPepvatip yévntar (‘unless suddenly a god becomes a 
helmsman for the leaders’, tr. Race).'* The image is also applied to Athena in Sopho- 


demos is likened to sheep (Vesp. 32, 34; Eg. 264 and Nub. 1203), he comments that the 
image is used ‘to suggest a lack of independence’. He further notes (p. 134): ‘There is an 
underlying assumption that now the demos is master of its political destiny it should not 
need a xoyinv Aadév; the dominant tone, however, is of stupidity, for which sheep were 
(and are) proverbial’. 

' ©. Murray, ‘The idea of the shepherd king from Cyrus to Charlemagne’. | am grateful to 
Roger Brock for bringing this robust article to my attention. 

'7 Louis also notes the eastern origins, commenting (p. 172, n.44) that the image of God as a 
shepherd is known to the Hittites. He comments that Plato seems to have derived the image 
from Philolaos and that it can be found in the Prometheus Bound (229-31). 

'6§ On the use of the helmsman image in Pindar, see B.K. Braswell, A Commentary on the 
Fourth Pythian Ode of Pindar, p. 376, who notes that the image has been studied in detail 
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cles’ Ajax (35), as Odysseus professes to the goddess, ‘I am steered by your hand’ (of 
xuPepvaat xept).' The use of ‘steering’ as an image for government can be asso- 
ciated with the widespread use of maritime imagery for politics in Greek literature. 
Brock discusses the general use of such imagery in lyric poetry (pp. 80-85) before 
turning to the particular figure of the helmsman (p. 86): 


The earliest reference to the statesman as the helmsman of the ship of state 
which can be reliably dated is the oracle to Solon (nr.15PW; c.595B.C.): fico 
péonv Kata vfia KcuBepvyntnpiov Epyov evOdvav ZOAAOL tor ‘A@nvatiav 
éxixovpot. As we shall see, the image of the helmsman is almost entirely con- 
fined to individuals in a position of sole direction.'” 


Since in political terms the image of the helmsman is for the most part used of mon- 
archs, it is not surprising to find Greek authors applying it to the supreme divine 
power. Brock sets out the major references and identifies the main grounds of this 
comparison as those of control and superior skill (pp. 89-90): 


The image [of the helmsman] is almost always used of monarchs .. . It finds 
ready parallels in passages concemed with divine guidance or control (A. Ag. 
182, PV 515; S. Aj. 35; Tr. Adesp. fr. 348g; Pi. O. 12.3, P. 4.274, fir. 40, 214; 
B. 13.185; Epimenides fr. 256K; Antiphon 1.13 . . . Though the basic notion 
seems to be one of control, . . . this is usually linked to notions of superior skill 
or wisdom, and the generally favourable tone of the earlier, lyric examples 
implies that this is an image which arose in aristocratic circles, as a comfortable 
view of themselves. 


The notion of a divine force ‘steering’ or ‘piloting’ (kuvepvév, olaxiCerv) the uni- 
verse is well established in Presocratic philosophy. Lloyd comments (PA, pp. 272-3): 
‘The image probably occurs first in cosmology in Anaximander . . . But thereafter it is 
one of the favourite images of the Presocratics, occurring in Heraclitus (who uses both 
xvuBepvav in Fr. 41, and olaxiCetv in Fr. 64), in Parmenides (Fr. 12) and in Diogenes 
of Apollonia (Fr. 5)’. For Heraclitus the universe is subject to a regulating force of 


in a dissertation by K.H. Kaiser (Das Bild des Steuermannes in der antiken Literatur). On 
sea imagery in Pindar, see Jacques Péron, Les images maritimes de Pindare. 

' Lloyd (PA. p p. 273) refers also to the use of this i image in the Hippocratic treatise On Regi- 
men (I, ch. 10, L VI 486 10). Louis (p. 171) points out that the epithet byiGdyog (‘high- 
throned’) used of Zeus in epic (//. 4.166, 7.69; see also 18.185 and Hes. Op. 18) is also a 
term from seafaring, since it refers primarily to rowers and is literally translated as ‘seated 
high on the benches’. Louis also cites the use of this image for Zeus at Symp. 197b, which 
is taken to be a fragment from an unknown poet (Zed, xvuBepvéiiv Gedy te Kai 


é&vOpaxwv). 

' Brock (pp. 87-8) refers to occurrences of the helmsman image at Pindar Pyth. 10.72 and in 
tragedy, where it is widely used, e.g. (Aesch.) Pers. 656; Septem 2-2, 62-4 and 652; 
(Soph.) OT 922-3; Ant. 994 and (Eurip.) Supp/. 473-4 and 879-80. By the time of the us- 
ages in Euripides Brock comments that ‘the image has become fairly hackneyed’ (p. 88). 
Also later he observes (p. 90), ‘While tragedy develops the details of the “ship of state” . . . 
, the image of the helmsman has effectively reached its final form with Aeschylus, and in- 
deed given the conventional monarchy of tragedy one would not expect novelty’. 
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change, which sometimes he calls simply the /ogos (see e.g. fragments 1, 2, 10, 50, 
114). In some fragments this cosmic force is identified with other entities: fire (30, 66, 
90), strife (53, 80) and with Zeus himself (32). Heraclitus further blurs the distinction 
between his supreme force and the traditional conception of Zeus by borrowing the 
established idea of Zeus as the divine helmsman with its depiction of absolute control 
as that of ‘steering’. Fragment 41 reads: Bv 10 copév, éxiotacbar yvmuny, otén 
txuBtovnoe xavta 51k x&vta@v (‘Wisdom is one thing, to be skilled in true judge- 
ment, how all things are steered through all things’, tr. McKirahan).'”' Further, frag- 
ment 64 draws a direct parallel between Zeus the god of the lightning flash and Hera- 
clitus’ own conception of cosmic fire, as it is said: ta 5¢ x&vta olaxifer xepavvdc 
(‘Thunderbolt steers all things’). Parmenides in fragment 12 uses the image of steering 
for divine control when he speaks of a ‘goddess who steers all things’: Satnav 4 
n&vta xvPpepvat. For Diogenes of Apollonia the supreme cosmic force is that of Air, 
and this is said to ‘steer’ all things (fragment 5): kai por Soxet 10 thv vonoly Exov 
etvar 6 dtp Kxadovyevog bxo t&v avOpmxav, cai bro tobtov na&vtas Kal 
xupepvGo6at xal xavtwv Kpatetv: (‘And it seems to me that that which has intelli- 
gence is what men call air, and that all men are steered by this and that it has power 
over all things’, tr. KRS,'” p. 442). 


IV. Plato’s Models for the Gods: Creators and Controllers 


Plato’s images and metaphors express his conception of a divine force that creates and 
controls the universe. In order to establish the cognitive significance of his major 
models and metaphors, the first task is to set out the information that they present 
about God or the gods. 


1. Plato's Divine Craftsmen 


The model of a single god or plural gods as craftsmen is the most developed and most 
frequent of Plato’s divine images,'” appearing in the Sophist, Politicus, Republic, 
Protagoras, Critias, Philebus and Laws, as well as dominating the Timaeus through its 
myth of creation. 


At Sophist 265c3-4 the Stranger speaks of a craftsman god when, referring to all 
animals and plants, he asks: p@v GAAov tivdc f Ge00 Sqiovpyobvtos pfoopev 
Dotepov yiyvecbat npdtepov odK Svta; (‘Must we not attribute the coming-into- 
being of things out of not-being to divine craftsmanship and nothing else?’, tr. Com- 
ford). The figure of the Demiurge appears also at: Politicus 270a5 and 273b1 (toO 
Srptovpyod) in the context of the myth of the rotation of the universe; Republic 530a6 
(‘the artisan of heaven’, t@ tod ovpavod Snrovpys); 596b12 (tov Syi0vpydv); 


'7! McKirahan, p. 120 (10.44 = DK41). 
'72 KRS = Kirk, Raven and Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers. 
'™ See Chapter 2, note 129 for Grube’s useful remark on single and plural gods in Plato. 
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and 507c6-7 (the ‘creator of the senses’, tov tv aicéhicewv Syi0vpydv).'”* How- 
ever, it is in the creation myth of the Timaeus that the idea of God the craftsman re- 
ceives its fullest expression and development. The prevalence of technological im- 
agery in the Timaeus is well known and documented,'” and critics have explored the 
significance of the Demiurge in numerous books and articles.'”* The first task, then, is 
to summarise the relevant conclusions on the model of the craftsman and its presenta- 
tion of God. 


The craftsman model highlights two important features of Plato’s creation myth: 
first, that the universe was not created out of nothing; and second, that imperfections 
exist not as a result of divine negligence but as a result of the limitations of the mate- 
rial with which the divine craftsman must work. Lloyd sets out the issue clearly (PA, p. 
279): 


The Craftsman in the Timaeus does not create the world ex nihilo, but like hu- 
man artisans he works on material which already exists in an unformed or 
chaotic state. He is not omnipotent but achieves the best possible results within 
the limitations imposed by the nature of the material itself (e.g. 7i. 48a) and 
here too his situation (one might also say his predicament) corresponds to that 
of his human counterparts. 


The craftsman represents Plato’s belief in an intelligent, beneficent cause which has 
certain limiting influences working against its aim to achieve ‘the good’ in every 
sphere (Lloyd, PA, p. 282, p. 284), and conveys the conception of ‘the element of 
rational design or finality which is manifest in the universe’ (Lloyd, p. 291). Also the 
metaphor allows Plato to express his idea of a separate moving cause quite distinct 
from the material which he brings into order from disorder (Lloyd, p. 291). 


Solmsen (‘Nature as craftsman’, pp. 483-4) argues that the Demiurge cannot be 
understood apart from Plato’s understanding of the process of craftsmanship, citing a 
passage from the Gorgias (503e) which emphasises the element of order and organisa- 
tion in the craftsman’s work, a passage from Republic 10 where the human craftsman 
is said to look at the Forms while engaging in his work, and finally a section of Laws 
where Plato insists that ‘every skilled craftsman does all things for the sake of the 


'™* For other references see appendix 

> Lloyd (PA, pp. 276-9) observes the the craftsman metaphor is developed in its greatest 
detail in the 7im. and that this dialogue provides an ‘extraordinary variety’ of technological 

ery, both in the use of general terms such as pryavéopar (devise) and Hadas a 
(construct) and in ‘a whole series of images drawn from specific arts or crafts’ (p. 2 
Lloyd mentions various individual images — such as the gods working on ane 
(topvevec@ar), glucing or fastening things together (KoAAGv, yéuqo) and modelling 
(xAGttev) (p. 277). A fuller list can be found in appendix 1. 

See e.g.: Brisson, Le méme et l'autre dans la structure ontologique du Timée de Platon, (‘Le 
démiurge’, pp. 27-106); Mohr, ‘Plato’s theology reconsidered: what the Demiurge does’; 
Solmsen, ‘Nature as craftsman in Greek thought’; Classen, ‘The Creator in Greek thought 
from Homer to Plato’; Morrow, ‘The Demiurge in politics’; and Comford, Plato's Cos- 


mology. 
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whole’.'”” Solmsen sees the elements of order, intrinsic harmony and the good as the 
basis of Plato’s concept of the divine Craftsman (pp. 485 ff.), and explains how Plato 
draws on the idea of the craftsman as responsible for creating form in his material and 
for providing direction in the creative process. All in all, Solmsen regards Plato as 
aware of the craftsman as ‘proceeding consistently towards a pre-established end’ and 
as a practitioner who ‘knows what he is doing’. 


Classen’s view is that the Demiurge is ‘a mythological expression of a philosophi- 
cal conception’ (‘The Creator in Greek thought’, p. 19), that is, ‘a personification of 
the &ya@dv aitiov’ (p. 17). Classen interprets the Demiurge as a representation of two 
factors, causation and insight, which though ‘essential to Plato’s understanding of the 
cosmogony’ cannot be accounted for ‘in strictly scientific terms’. For Classen the 
Demiurge is (p. 18): ‘a deus ex machina, a convenient device to make intelligible what 
cannot be explained otherwise, in a form reminiscent of traditional mythology; one 
might call him a product of philosophical mythology’.'” Classen’s point that the 
Demiurge provides a necessary link between the eternal and created world is clearly 
correct. For through his access to the model (the eternal Forms), the creator shapes the 
gods who in turn form the rest of the world, and thus ‘a kind of cosmogonical hierar- 
chy’ is built up (pp. 18-19). Classen’s conclusion offers a useful summary of the cog- 
nitive role of this metaphor (p. 19): 


the demiurge represents two factors in the cosmogony of the Timaeus, the force 
that starts the development towards order and the foresight and skill which 
guides it so that order or cosmos is achieved. His nature can only be explained 
in view of the whole account of the 7imaeus; he is neither a creative god like 
the god of the Old Testament, nor the eternal ruler of the universe, but a philo- 
sophical abstraction — not worshipped or designed to be worshipped. For Plato 
introduces the demiurge not because he wants to replace the traditional belief in 
the Olympians by a philosophical religion, but because the demiurge proves to 
be the most convenient form of explanation within the myth for that which sci- 
ence cannot account for. 


One minor point, however, must be qualified: the Demiurge is not to be explained only 
by the context of the Zimaeus. For he also appears in other dialogues, such as the Re- 
public and Politicus, and presents a view of the creator which is relevant not only in 
the 7imaeus but in Plato’s philosophy as a whole. To sum up the accounts of the 
commentators, then, the figure of the divine craftsman allows Plato to express certain 
features of his view of the creation of the universe: 


(1) that it was created through the agency and design of an intelligent, skilful 
and beneficent cause; 


'77 Rep. 596b and Laws 903c. 
'™ For a useful discussion on the much-debated question of whether Plato's craftsman is a 
mythical figure (and if so, in what sense), see Lloyd, PA, pp. 279-81. 
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(2) that it was not created ex nihilo; 


(3) that imperfections are the result not of the creator’s negligence or lack of 
skill but of the imperfect nature of his material; 


(4) that the cause is separate from the universe; 


(5) that the process of creation consisted of the replacement of disorder with 
order and harmony; 


(6) that the creator sought to make the universe like the Forms; 
and 
(7) that creation was the work of a single agent. 


The question of the status of the Demiurge has been vigorously discussed and some 
have seen this figure as more than a mere image for Plato. Classen, for example, con- 
siders the way in which the Demiurge is introduced into the Timaeus (at 28b-c) and 
argues that the figure becomes ‘factual’ for Plato. At 28b-c Timaeus voices the view 
that anything created must be created by a cause — a comment which leads on to the 
issue of what the cause of the world is. On this question Classen comments (‘The 
Creator in Greek thought’, p. 16): 


This, however, is not asked but instead Timaeus says that the father and maker 
of all is difficult to find and describe, thus implying that the aftiov is a ‘xatip’ 
and ‘xounth,’ or, in the next sentence, ‘textaivdpevoc’, a term which is obvi- 
ously suggested by the comparison with the craftsman (28AC f.). 


The image is indeed introduced in an oblique way, but I do not accept Classen’s fur- 
ther claim that Plato takes his image as ‘factual’ (p. 16): 


The demiurge first mentioned in an analogy is suddenly taken into the sphere of 
the actual subject of the description without any justification, or, to put it dif- 
ferently, a third assumption is made by implication, namely that the aftiov is to 
be conceived of as a demiurge. This is never proved nor even clearly stated, but 
gradually introduced: we conclude that Plato steps over the limit of the analogy 
and appears to take as factual what is true only on the level of the comparison. 


The image of the creator as craftsman certainly dominates the Timaeus, but it is never 
claimed that the Demiurge is ‘factual’ in any way. Indeed it is made clear at 28c that it 
is a ‘hard task’ to discover the nature of the creator. Also, Classen’s distinction be- 
tween what is factually true and ‘what is true only on the level of the comparison’ 
raises — but does not address — the issue of the truth-status of metaphors and images. 
Leaving aside the matter of what exactly ‘factual truth’ is or how it could be proved in 
theological speculation, in what sense is the figure of the Demiurge ‘true on the level 
of the comparison’? Even if one believes that there are correspondences between a 
creator God and the Demiurge, surely one cannot actually prove that these correspon- 
dences exist. Thus on what basis can it be claimed that the figure or role of the Demi- 
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urge is true even at the level of comparison? How is one to understand the concept of 
truth within transcendental imagery? The most that can be claimed, in my view, is that 
the nature and activities of the Demiurge are consistent with beliefs that Plato ex- 
presses about the role of divinity in the physical universe. While the issue of the truth 
about divine power and causation is clearly a valid issue for debate, the concept of 
truth — whether factual or (merely) on the level of comparison — is out of place in 
any assessment of the significance of metaphors and images for divinity. 


2. Plato's Divine Fathers 


The paternal image of God or the gods is used mostly in the Timaeus (see appendix 1) 
but also occurs in the Politicus in a passage which will be analysed in Chapter 4. Like 
the craftsman, the father model presents an account of creative power and process and 
conveys the idea that the cause is essentially separate from the world. At Timaeus 28c 
the cause of the universe is spoken of as its father, and the metaphor is developed at 
37c, as the universe is referred to as a living creature (37c6-7): 


‘Ng 5é xivnOev adtd Kal Cav évdnoev tv aldteov Gedv yeyovdc &yaApa 6 

yevvinoas rathp, tryacen 

When the father who had begotten it saw it set in motion and alive, a shrine 

brought into being for the everlasting gods, he was delighted with it (tr. Corn- 

ford, adapted). 
This development of the father model which shifts the focus to the product of creation 
as a child is significant in a number of ways. First, the universe is now a rational, liv- 
ing being and as such can be regarded as having its own soul. Lloyd (PA, pp. 254-71) 
discusses how the image of a personified universe relates to Plato’s concept of a 
world-soul and regards it as serving alongside the craftsman image ‘to convey Plato’s 
belief in the prevailing element of design in the universe’ (p. 256).'” Lloyd discusses 
this ‘vitalist doctrine’ in Plato and other Greek thinkers and points out how the idea of 
the world as a living creature has certain implications (p. 265): ‘the conception of the 
world as a living organism not only conveyed an idea of the universe as a single whole 
(made up of interrelated parts), but also enabled an account to be given of its devel- 
opment in terms of a natural growth or evolution’. The second significant point about 
the development of the God:universe::father:child analogy is that it presents a very 
close relationship between creator and created. When at Timaeus 37c the creator is 
delighted (*;y40@n) on seeing the universe ‘moving and living’, the image conveys the 
emotion of a father as he looks upon the new-born child to which he has given life. 
The closeness of the father/child relationship accounts for the creator’s care for the 
universe and so, unlike the craftsman image, offers compelling reason why God is 


'9 Lloyd (PA, p. 255) notes the use of the same metaphor at Polit. 269d1, where the universe is 
spoken of as ‘a living being endowed with reason by him who fitted it together in the be- 
ginning’. 
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involved with the universe not only at its beginning but also throughout its ‘life’. The 
father metaphor also presents an image of authority and so explains why human be- 
ings, as part of creation, should be obedient and respectful to God. Because it denotes 
procreation and paternal authority, the father metaphor is an effective image of both 
creation and control. 


In the Timaeus the single creator God is characterised not only as the father of the 
universe as a whole but also as the father of the lesser gods, whom he created and to 
whom he entrusts much of the work in the creation of the world and humankind. From 
this it follows that the lesser gods are his children (xaidec) and are obedient to him (oi 
natdec tiv tod xatpdc téEtv éxetOovto abrtfi, 42e). Classen’s observation that the 
craftsman god builds up ‘a kind of cosmogonical hierarchy’ between the eternal and 
created worlds is relevant also in the case of the father metaphor. For not only are the 
lesser gods the children of the creator but also in the course of the dialogue they them- 
selves become the ‘begetters’ of the mortal races, as their father instructs them to 
‘produce and beget mortals’ (axepya&Ceo@e CHa wal yevvate, 41d2). Through the 
procreation metaphor a hierarchy is established between humans and gods, as the 
mortal races become the children of the lesser gods and thus the grandchildren of the 
single creator God. The metaphor of the lesser gods as children also provides the rea- 
son why they are as concerned as their father to produce the good in creation. For at 
71d these gods are characterised as obedient children remembering their father’s in- 
structions (71d5-7): peuvnpévor yap tig tod xatpdc ExiotoAfic ol cvothoavtes 
tyiac, Ste td Ovntov éxtoteAAev yévoc ws apiotov elc SOvapiv xotetv (‘For our 
makers remembered their father’s injunction to make the mortal race as perfect as 
possible’, tr. Cornford). So the lesser gods’ concern to produce good in the world 
stems ultimately from their father’s wish that the world produced be the best possible, 
a wish that is turned into a command which they must dutifully obey.'” 


The father metaphor presents a number of significant features of Plato’s view of 
the relationship between God and the universe: 


(1) the universe as a child of God is a rational, whole creature, whose develop- 
ment can be understood in terms of natural growth; 


(2) as father of the universe and of humankind God is invested with paternal 
authority; 


(3) God is concerned for the welfare of his child throughout its life; 


(4) the lesser gods as children of the creator and parents of humankind provide 
a link between the supreme divinity and mortal nature; 


and 


(5S) in their work the lesser gods observe their father’s wish to create the best 
possible universe. 


'® For references to the universe, lesser gods and human beings as children, see appendix 1. 
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Of the five main models, that of the father best combines the features of creative 
power, control and benevolent care that Plato attributes to his supreme God. The 
craftsman and father models are Plato’s only depictions of the creative power of God, 
while the next three models concentrate on God as a controlling force. 


3. Plato’s Divine Rulers and Governors 


This group of models presents the gods as active in the affairs of the world just as 
political rulers in the affairs of a state. A passage in Laws 10 demonstrates how the 
conception of the gods as rulers arises from the belief that they control the universe 
(905e2-3): &pyovtas pév avayKatév xov yiyveoGat toc ye dioichoovtas tov 
&xavta évtedex@>o ovpavév (‘Well, if they are going to run the entire universe for 
ever, presumably they’ I! have to be rulers’, tr. Saunders). Lloyd deals extensively with 
this image in his account of social and political images in Greek cosmological theories 
(PA, ch. IV) and refers to some of these metaphors as used by Plato: in the Timaeus 
reason is represented as ‘controlling’ (&pxeitv) necessity (48a) and the Craftsman is 
said to ‘issue ordinances’ (S1aGeopo8ethoac, Siaté&Eac, 42d2, e5); in the Philebus 
(28c) it is said that all wise men agree that ‘reason is for us the king of heaven and 
earth’ (voc éoti Pacileds tiv odpavod te xal yfic);'*’ in the Laws (896d and e) 
soul is said to ‘administer’ (S1o.xeiv) the heaven, the ‘best soul’ takes care of the 
whole cosmos (€xyeActobat, 897c), and later (904a) there is a further brief reference 
to ‘our king’ (BaoAetc), who takes care of the universe. A fuller list of references is 
to be found in appendix 1. 


Lloyd raises the question of how far the cosmological images of the philosophers 
reflect their own political views and on Plato observes (p. 222): ‘Plato’s rejection of 
democracy of the Athenian type at least, is well known and his anti-democratic, 
authoritarian bias is evidently reflected in the image of a supreme (but benevolent) 
ruler which he uses to describe the role of Reason in the cosmos’. Thus Plato’s images 
of a supreme ruler god would seem to reflect his views on human political and social 
matters. Lloyd also addresses the question of how far Plato was aware of the meta- 
phorical nature of his socio-political images for the gods. He tells how Plato made a 
firm distinction between figurative and non-figurative acounts (pp. 225-6) and ex- 
presses his view that (p. 226): ‘there can be no doubt that he was aware of using 
eixdvec when he refers to the “king” who “takes care of” the whole world, just as he is 
when he speaks of the Craftsman or the Father of all things’. Although these metaphors 
are not to be taken as factual statements about the nature of the gods, they nevertheless 
convey Plato’s deep convictions that (a) a particular order exists in the universe and 
(5) that this order is apparent at both the human and cosmic levels (Lloyd, pp. 226-7). 


'*! Other political images for the cause of the universe are used at Phil. 28d, 30c and 30d. 
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De Marignac’s contribution on these metaphors of social and political power con- 
cems the particular relationship that they establish between gods and humans — a 
relationship, that is, of authority on one side and obedience on the other.'*? De Marig- 
nac classes together the domestic, military'” and political images of the gods’ rule 
over humankind, as they are all founded upon the idea of authority and obedience. For 
de Marignac, Plato uses these metaphors to convey both the supremacy of God, which 
gives him the right to rule, and the subordination of human beings, which obliges them 
to obey him. 


Since good government seems to have been regarded by Plato as a téyvn,™ this 
group of metaphors, like the craftsman group, represents Plato’s belief in an intelli- 
gent, guiding force at work in the universe. That this force is benevolent is axiomatic 
for Plato,'® although the image of rulers and kings does not necessarily entail benevo- 
lence. 


4. Plato’s Divine Masters and Owners 


This group of images presents the gods as masters of humankind and human beings as 
the property of the gods. At Phaedo 62b6-8 Socrates introduces this idea when he 
says: 

ob pévtot GAA t65e yé por Soxet, @ KéByg, ed AEyeoOar, 16 Beods efvar 


THIOV Tov Expedcoutvovs Kal hac tob< a&vOpdmzxous Ev t&v Ktyatov 
TO1g Geois efvat. 


but still, Cebes, this much seems to me well said: it is gods who care for us, and 
for the gods we human beings are among their belongings (tr. Gallop). 


In Laws the same point is made as the Athenian observes (902b): Ge@v ye ptv 
xtypata papyev efvar navta dxndoa Ovnti Cha, @vxep Kal tov obdpavodv SAov 
(‘And we regard all mortal creatures as possessions of gods, like the universe as a 
whole’, tr. Saunders). This image is based on the idea of the power of the gods over 
human beings and in this respect is similar to the model of the gods as rulers. How- 
ever, despite the parallels between political and domestic control, there are also sig- 
nificant differences. First, whereas ruling is a recognised téyvn which the ruler must 
prove he can exercise competently, being master of a household is not recognised as a 


'® De Marignac observes (with reference to passages at Alc. | 124c, Apol. 28 and Laws 904a) 
that, in order to express the pre-eminence of God, Plato uses images from domestic, mili- 
tary and political hierarchies (pp. 64-6). 

'® Although the political and domestic images occur throughout the dialogues, the image of the 
gods as military commanders only appears in two passages: (a) Apol. 28e, as noted by de 
Marignac (p. 63; see also Apol. 33c4 and c7); and (5) Laws 905e ft in the list of rulers that 
rei er opis as possible comparisions for the gods. Laws 905e will be discussed below in 

ter 4 
* See e.g. Polit. 30la. 
See e.g. Laws 899, 900d-e and 90le. 
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particular skill, and the master is not required to prove his competence. Second, while 
a good ruler is concerned for the welfare of his citizens, such concem is not a neces- 
sary feature of the master/slave relationship. Considered in this way the image of the 
gods as masters is rather less complimentary than that of rulers. Although for Plato the 
gods are indeed ‘the very best of masters’ (Phaedo 62d, olxep &piotot eioiv tiv 
Svtmv émotatar, Geoi; and Phaedrus 273e-274a, ob . . . dpododvAoig Set 
yapiCecbar pedetav tov vodv Eyovta .. . GAAd Seaxdtaic cyaGoic te Kal && 
&yab@v),'™ still the role of the master necessarily requires less competence and skill 
than that of head of state. This is not to say, however, that the master image is a pale 
imitation of that of ruler, for this model adds something very distinctive to the por- 
trayal of the relationship between gods and human beings. 


Although both citizen and slave must accept the command of a higher authority, 
the degree of autonomy in each case is quite different. Slaves have no rights and no 
freedom and take no part at all in decisions that affect every aspect of their lives and 
circumstances.'*’ Thus the image of humankind as the slaves of the gods expresses in 
very strong terms the view that the gods wield enormous power over the lives of hu- 
mans and that human autonomy is severely limited. This gulf in status between gods 
and human beings is expressed in another arresting image at Laws (803c) where hu- 
mankind is spoken of as a ‘plaything’ (xatyviov) of God.'™ The model of the gods as 
masters emphasises the distance between human and divine in terms of power and 
status. Despite the shared motif of authority, the master model offers a different picture 
both from that of the gods as rulers and from that of the gods as fathers. For in this 
case there is no love, joy, care or common identity. Indeed without the belief that the 
gods are benevolent, the image of the master gods presents something of a nightmarish 
vision. 

Linked with the notion of the gods as the masters and owners of human beings is 
the image of the gods as shepherds, which again expresses their utter superiority and 
control. However, whereas in earlier Greek literature the shepherd image did not sug- 
gest the notions of care and concem, in the fourth century the image was developed in 
political writings to express the character of the ideal king who would both guide and 
be concerned about the welfare of his subjects.'®’ Plato uses the image of the gods as 


'% This statement refers to the gods who are mentioned explicitly at 273e7 (Geotc). 

'8? For the view of slavery as a condition that men ‘fear more than death’ (SovAetav Savétov 
paAAov xepoPryevous), see Rep. 387b and 496b. 

'88 De Marignac (p. 68) re the image of the plaything as akin to that of God as a 
draughtsplayer (6 xette ) at Laws 903d in that both convey the idea that the liberty of 
human beings is extremely restricted. However, the whole point of the passage at 903d is 
that it is the actions of the souls themselves that determine whether they move up or down 
in the scale of lives and the ‘mover of the pieces’ actually ends up with a mere mechanical 
role: ovdév GAAO Epyov tH netrevtf Aeixetar xAnV petatiévar td pev Gyeivov 
yLyvopevov Neos eic PeAtio toxov, xeipov 52 eis tov xelpovea (‘the divine draughts- 
player has nothing else to do except promote a soul with a promising character to a better 
situation, and to relegate one that is deteriorating to an inferior’, tr. Saunders). 

'89 See Brock, pp. 46-49. 
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shepherds in the Politicus, Critias and Laws (see appendix | for references). In the 
Politicus the Stranger tells a story of a great upheaval in the universe and describes 
how in one era daemons controlled the different regions. As he explains how these 
daemons govern, he speaks of them as shepherds (27 1d5-e3): 


Kal 52 Kal ta Cha Kata yévn xat dyéAac ofov vopfic Getor SerAtMecav 
Saipovec, abtdpky, elo xavta Exactoc Exdotoisg dv ol¢ adtds Evepev, 
Gote obt’ &ypiov fv ovdév odte GAANAwV sSa0dai, nOAEUdS TE ODK évfiv 
ovdé otkois TO Rapaxav: 

moreover, divine spirits had divided living things between them, like herdsmen, 
by kind and by herd, each by himself providing independently for all the needs 
of those he tended, so that none of them was savage, nor did they eat each 
other, and there was no war or internal dissent at all; (tr. Rowe). 


This golden age picture presents a world where divine forces take care of all the needs 
of living beings. The shepherd image'™ introduced by the simile otov voufic is con- 
tinued in the use of the verb Evepev. Since this verb means both ‘sway, manage, wield 
control’ and ‘pasture, drive to pasture’, Plato is able to exploit its ambiguity in the 
context of shepherd governors in order to suggest a very close relationship between the 
two activites of governing and shepherding. For example, at 271le vé.o is used along- 
side both éxiotatém@ (have charge of, preside over) and vovebo (pasture, drive to 
pasture)'?! as the Stranger describes divine control over human lives (271e5-7): 


Beds Evewev adtods adtdc émiotatdv, KkaSdxep viv &vOpwxot, C@ov dv 
Etepov Gerdtepov, &AAG yEvn pavAdtepa adtdv voyedovot: 
A god tended them, taking charge of them himself, just as now human beings, 


themselves a kind of living creature, but different and more divine, pasture 
other kinds of living creatures more lowly than themselves (tr. Rowe). 


The divine spirits in the Politicus myth have in this era been given their authority by 
the supreme God. They have total control over their flocks and in this respect the im- 
age is similar to that of the gods as rulers. However, as the myth also portrays the 
shepherd gods in this first era catering to the needs of a defenceless and dependent 
humankind, clearly their role is going beyond that of a ruler — and moreover, far 
beyond that of a master. The myth of the Politicus serves the greater aim of the dia- 
logue to find an appropriate model for the human statesman. In the myth, during the 
era when the divine spirits shepherd humankind, human beings are presented as com- 
pletely defenceless and dependent on the gods for their needs. In this ‘golden era’ they 


a on Plato's use of the shepherd image in the Polit., see Lane pp. 40-46. On his general use of 
say , She observes (p. 45): ‘The model of the king as shepherd was ingrained in Greek 
y the Iliad. [. . .] Indeed most of Plato’s political discussions take up the model of 
shepherding at some point, though the Poe force of the model varies with each con- 
text’. Shepherding is used as an image for government in four dialogues: Rep. (345a-347a) 

and Polit., Crit. and Laws, as discussed below. 

'9! See also the use of the verb at 2718 and 274b5. 


are totally sheltered and protected. But this situation changes after the ‘great reversal’ 
(272e-273a) when the supreme God relinquishes control of the universe’s rotation and 
withdraws. From this point on human beings must learn to fend for themselves and it is 
in this period (in the myth) that humans develop the arts of survival and of civilisation, 
including politics.'* As the interlocutors search for an appropriate model for the good 
statesman, they dismiss the notion that a statesman could act like the early divine spir- 
its in being the shepherd who tends to all the needs of his flock. For this is too all- 
embracing a role for the statesman and one that his (human) subjects do not require of 
him (274e-277a). In this way in the Politicus Plato adopts the notion of the governor 
gods as shepherds, but having analysed it within his own mythic scenario ultimately 
rejects it as an appropriate model for the human statesman.'” In the Critias the image 
of the gods as shepherds is used alongside the notion of men as their ‘possessions’ 
(ktrata) and again features in a golden age scenario. In the Laws the shepherd im- 
age is used in the list of possible comparisons for the gods at 905d-907b, where again 
it is used alongside the notions that the gods are the masters and owners of humankind 
(see 906b) and that they are our kindly protectors. These passages from the Critias and 
Laws will be discussed in detail in Chapter 4. 

The notions of care and concern that are part of the shepherd image in Plato make 
the relationship between gods and humans closer to that suggested by the father/child 
model. But there are still important differences between the two. First, in the shepherd 
image there is the non-generative aspect which sets up a more distant relation between 
the parties concemed. Second, the shepherd/flock metaphor reduces human beings to 
the level of animals, which establishes a fixed, hierarchical order (more akin to the 
master/slave model). Third, shepherding, unlike parenting, is a recognised téxvn and 
thus can present the gods as exercising professional skill and judgement in their con- 
trol over human affairs. In the next group of images the key motif is again that of 
power and control, but of a different kind. 


5. Plato’s Divine Helmsmen 


The helmsman model is often used for the gods in Plato, appearing in the Philebus, 
Timaeus, Critias, Laws, Politicus and Symposium (see appendix 1). There are two 
principal ways that the model is used: first when the verbs for steering (xuBepvéo, 
StaxvPepvaw) signify government and second when the whole concept of helmsman 
and ship is developed. 


The verb ‘to steer’ is used for reason’s control of the universe at Philebus 28d 
(StaxvBepvév), of the gods’ control over mankind at Timaeus 42e and again of the 


192 See Gill, p. 156 in ‘Plato and politics: the Critias and the Politicus’. 

' On the failure of the shepherd image to provide an acceptable paradeigma for governing in 
the Polit., see Lane pp. 43-6. Her conclusion is that in this dialogue shepherding is shown 
to be ‘neither a technically nor politically appropriate example’ for statesmanship (p. 46). 
On the same point see Gill, p. 154. 
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gods’ influence in human affairs at Laws 709c. On these occasions d.axvBpepvaw 
would seem to be a simple metaphor or analogy for government; indeed in the Phile- 
bus passage it appears with the verb émtpoxeda@ (to be in charge, to be guardian, 
trustee) and in the 7imaeus with the verb dpyetv (to rule). The image of steering for 
divine government is well established in pre-Platonic writings, as shown above. Plato, 
however, does not merely adopt the model but develops it in different ways for his 
own purposes: in the Politicus God the helmsman steers the ship of the universe 
through various storms; in the Critias the metaphor presents the gods controlling and 
directing men as if they were ships and in the Laws the image is given a new twist 
when the idea of a drunken crew is used to support the argument that the gods cannot 
be bribed. These three passages will be considered in detail in Chapter 4 but for the 
moment it is the general significance of the metaphor that is of interest. 


The helmsman model offers an image of technical skill and guiding power and 
thus conveys very well the idea of a rational, controlling principle in the universe.'™ 
But further, the portrayal of the universe and human beings as ships steered by the 
gods suggests that they have no autonomy. What happens to a ship is beyond its con- 
trol; it exists as an instrument ready to be manipulated by the will of another. Further, 
as an inanimate object a ship can experience no independent development. 


V. Interconnecting Images 


Now that the five main models for the gods’ relationship with the universe and human 
beings have been set out, it can be shown how Plato uses his different models and 
metaphors in conjunction with one another as a means to overcome the deficiencies of 
each. Plato presents the gods as craftsmen, fathers, governors, masters and helmsmen, 
entailing the views of the universe and humankind as artefacts, children, subjects, 
slaves and ships. These metaphors overlap in various ways and together convey 
Plato’s conception of a benevolent, creative and controlling power. Although there is 
much in common between the five models, since God appears throughout as a human 
male involved in an act of creation and/or the exercise of control, still important dif- 
ferences remain. Lloyd has observed both that the images ‘interconnect’ and that they 
offer different pictures of God (PA, pp. 284-5): 


But each of the descriptions which recur in the Timaeus, Politicus, Philebus 
and Laws — the king, the Father, the Pilot, the Maker-Creator-Craftsman, the 
world-living animal — serves, in a different way to express an idea of the role 
of an intelligent, beneficent cause in the universe . . . each of these descriptions 
evidently has its own part to play in conveying a slightly different picture of the 
role of the primary cause and of its relation to other, subsidiary causes . . . As 
King, he exercises a benevolent control over all things. As Pilot, he is the intel- 
ligent directing agent in the world. As Father, he is a benevolent creator. As the 


'4 See Lloyd, PA, p. 272. 
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Good Craftsman he is a skilful and purposeful creator who achieves the best re- 
sults that the nature of the material will allow. [. . .] It is, then, by this remark- 
able series of interconnected and overlapping images that Plato conveys his 
conception of the primary cause which is at work in the universe. 


I accept Lloyd's analysis but want to go deeper into the issue to argue that Plato delib- 
erately uses the different models and metaphors in conjunction with one another in 
individual passages in order to make up for the deficiencies of each. For while it is true 
that each image adds something to the representation of God, nevertheless it is also 
true that each fails on its own to offer a fully satisfying analogy. Despite a certain 
consistency in that the gods are portrayed throughout as human males who create or 
control, still there are significant differences between the metaphors — a situation 
which leads to a number of conflicting ideas. 


The craftsman model conveys very well the notions of design, skill and the pur- 
poseful creation of harmony and order but has a certain disanalogy with Plato’s gen- 
eral conception of the gods and their relationship to the universe. For in other passages 
in the corpus (e.g. Laws 729e, 871c, 907a and 927b) the gods are presented as con- 
cerned with and as ruling over human affairs — activities which the craftsman meta- 
phor cannot explain. For although the craftsman image offers a vivid picture of God 
controlling his material as he fashions the universe, it cannot account for any subse- 
quent control in the post-creative phase: once a table is manufactured, it is taken away 
by the new owner and the craftsman no longer decides its fate. Further, the craftsman 
is (normally) working in a marketplace, exchanging his labour and skill for pay and 
employing his art to create objects to perform particular functions and to satisfy cus- 
tomer demand. It is difficult to apply these aspects of the craftsman’s work to the 
Demiurge. Similarly, although the craftsman can perhaps be said to care for his handi- 
work as he labours over it, it is rather awkward to imagine him being concerned about 
the welfare of all the objects he has created in the past. In short, there is a necessary 
emotional and practical distance between a craftsman and his work which does not 
reflect Plato’s view of a force presiding over and concerned about human affairs. 


The father model provides a pleasing synthesis of the ideas of creation, care and 
control but carries no associations of skill or design. Unlike craftsmanship, fatherhood 
is not a t€yvn. A craftsman can set his mind to creating an excellent piece of work but 
a father cannot improve the nature of his child by concentrating his will at the time of 
creation. Therefore while the craftsman model provides a very good image of the ele- 
ment of design in creation, this is not the case with the father model. A further defi- 
ciency of the father model is that while the craftsman metaphor provides a plausible 
model for the single creative force, the production of a child invariably requires both a 
father and a mother. The suppression of the female role might not have disturbed the 
Athenians, familiar as they were with the story of the birth of Athene and the myth of 
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autochthony,!”* but logically there is a difficulty here that Plato does not address. The 
craftsman and father models offer very different versions of creation, since the former 
suggests that the universe is a completed piece of work while the latter presents a 
child-universe which will grow and develop in various ways. While the image of the 
universe as a living, rational being, is fertile with attractive suggestions for Plato, nev- 
ertheless there are important deficiencies in this image for God’s creation: namely, the 
difficulty of single-parent generation and the absence of téxvn in procreation. 


While the model of God as father is like those of ruler, master and helmsmen, in 
that all offer images of power and control, still there are differences which result in 
views of the divine/human relationship that are difficult to reconcile. For instance, 
whereas a father exercises control in the interests of his child’s development, and 
while a ruler may exercise power in the interests of the state and its citizens, a master’s 
control is an utterly selfish matter directed towards his own needs and his own benefit, 
and a helmsman’s control is certainly not exercised for the good of the ship. For al- 
though the helmsman in the course of his duty seeks to preserve the good condition 
and safety of his ship, he is not benevolent towards it in any other respect. The helms- 
man model offers a striking image of power and control but it is a non-creative image 
whose primary associations are not those of benevolent care. The portrayal of the 
universe and human beings as ships steered by the gods offers a view of divine control 
which is similar in some ways to the master/slave model. For the inanimate ship, like 
the slave deprived of rights, has no autonomy. Further, while both the helmsman and 
master exercise power, neither has a close or caring relationship with what they con- 
trol. Thus the models of the helmsman/ship and of the master/slave offer a very differ- 
ent view of the relationship between God and the universe from that of the father/child 
or ruler/subject models, where those in authority also protect and nurture those they 
control. Although the helmsman and master models are alike in this respect, clearly 
they differ in that the helmsman controls an inanimate object while the master, like the 
father and ruler control human subjects. Thus in the latter three models, unlike that of 
the helmsman, the universe and humankind have both life and will of their own and 
can experience separate development. The helmsman model, then, in that it represents 
the universe as inanimate, is similar to the craftsman model, whereby man and the 
universe exist as artefacts. The difference, however, is that in the craftsman model, the 
universe is the product of God’s work and its very nature tells us something of the skill 
and design of the creator. Finally, the models of rulers, masters and helmsmen cannot 
account for God’s creation of the universe. 


Although the use of various images for the gods can lead to difficulties of the sorts 
mentioned, Plato cannot rely on any single model, since each on its own fails to offer a 
fully satisfying analogy. Thus he is compelled to use a number of different metaphors, 
and the variation has a cognitive rather than stylistic purpose: it is only by using the 
metaphors in conjunction with one another that Plato can fully express his vision. A 


'% See S. Goldhill, Reading Greek Tragedy, pp. 67-8. 
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brief illustration can be given in Plato’s frequent use of craftsman and father models in 
close conjunction. At Sophist 266b4 craft and child metaphors are active together as 
the Stranger speaks of living creatures and natural elements as the ‘offspring’ of 
‘divine workmanship’ (yevvwiata ... &xeipyacpéva) and at Politicus 273b1-2 the 
supreme God is referred to as demiurge and father (tod Smitovpyod Kal xatpdc). 
The same device occurs in the 7imaeus: first at 28c God is both xathp and nxointig; 
at 41d2 the lesser gods are instructed to ‘produce and beget mortals’ (&xepy&{eote 
Cha wai yevvéte) and at 42e7-8 God is both the father of the lesser gods and the 
craftsman responsible for them (xatpdc, Styiovpyov).'™ By using these two images 
which in some respects clash with each other and in others correspond, Plato achieves 
two things: first he is able to direct the reader’s attention to common aspects (namely, 
creation and responsibility) but second he can use the two clashing images to over- 
come the deficiencies of each; with the craftsman image providing the notions of skill 
and design and the father image providing the notions of continuing care, of authority 
and of an intimate personal relationship. Thus the device of using mixed metaphors is 
designed to overcome the limitations of each metaphor when used on its own. This 
Platonic technique will be examined further in Chapter 4. 


VI. Emotive, Illustrative or Epistemic? 


Returning to the earlier discussions of Chapter | it now remains to consider whether 
Plato’s metaphors for the gods play an emotive, illustrative or epistemic role and to try 
to establish how far, or in what sense, these models and metaphors are indispensable to 
his discourse on the gods. 


First, although some of the models are in themselves very emotive (e.g. God as 
father) and although they can all be used emotively to promote particular arguments, 
nevertheless the emotive view cannot account for all the functions of these metaphors. 
For they also work to convey the information that the gods create and control the uni- 
verse and that they are good. The question of whether the models and metaphors play 
an illustrative or epistemic role is more difficult to decide. 


According to the illustrative thesis, metaphors provide vivid and memorable ways 
of saying things but do not provide new knowledge or information over and above that 
which can be expressed in literal terms. In contrast, the epistemic thesis maintains that 
some metaphors have a distinct and irreducible cognitive force which provides a spe- 
cial kind of epistemic access not provided by literal language. In order to decide which 
of these best accounts for the role of Plato’s metaphors for the gods, an answer is re- 
quired on whether the insights the metaphors provide into the notion of a supreme God 
can also be conveyed by literal terms. 


'® See also Polit. 269d and 273b. 
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As has been shown in Chapter 2, there is a strain of thought in the dialogues that 
maintains that knowledge of the divine nature is beyond human grasp. Given this view, 
what role could Plato expect his divine metaphors to play? Lloyd suggests that Plato 
saw images as having a special power (PA, p. 300): 


on such subjects as the nature of the Maker and Father of the universe and the 
nature of the movement of Reason, Plato explicitly disclaimed being able to 
give a non-figurative account (7i. 28c, Laws 897de) and it is clear that he be- 
lieved images are necessary for the expression of some of the highest truths. 


While the passages cited do indeed say that it is impossible to give a full and precise 
demonstration of these subjects, nevertheless on these occasions Plato does not claim 
that he is somehow conveying a truth which cannot be expressed in literal terms. For 
he simply switches from telling what something is to what it is like and ignores the 
problem of how one can know what x is like without knowing what x is in the first 
place.'”’ Further, in the case of the divine nature the ‘highest truths’ are expressions of 
what Plato believes to be true.'™ Thus Lloyd’s assessment that Plato believed that 
images are necessary for the expression of some of the ‘highest truths’ is misleading, 
for Plato never makes this claim and rather seems reconciled to the fact that his lan- 
guage about the gods can only express his beliefs about them. Thus Plato does not use 
the craftsman metaphor in order to express a higher truth through its special, figurative 
meaning but rather in order simply to convey his belief that God has a creative power 
which in some respects is like that of a craftsman. Whether this is true or not remains 
entirely a matter of belief, and Plato never suggests that images or metaphors can go 
beyond what can be said in litera] terms. 


In all of these metaphors the gods are presented as human males. The divine na- 
ture is defined in terms of human powers and activities and the presentation of God as 
a male figure reflects the prevalent attitude of the ancient world that the male is some- 
how superior to the female. Plato inherited this anthropomorphic view of the gods and, 
as Lloyd observes (p. 285), these images are ‘largely traditional or at least pre- 
Platonic’. These metaphors do not offer striking new insights into the divine nature, 
since, essentially, they present the view, already familiar to the Greeks, that the gods 
create and control the universe. The metaphors are often vivid and memorable, giving 
life and depth to Plato’s vision of the gods, but the key issue at present is whether the 
information provided by them can be expressed in litera! terms. 


The answer to this question depends on one’s view of the nature of literal lan- 
guage. Some would argue that the descriptions of God as ‘helmsman’ or ‘father’ etc. 
are so well established that they are not metaphorical at all. On this view the descrip- 
tions are ‘dead’ metaphors and so are to be classed as literal phrases. If that is so, then 
the question remaining is one of the relationship between different literal statements 


'97 See Chapter 2 (2. IV.2 and 2.V). 
'® See Chapter 2 (2.IV). 
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for the gods. However, if one accepts that the albeit traditional phrases retain their 
prominence and deviation, then they can still be classed as metaphorical. Further, even 
if they are technically ‘dead’ at this stage of linguistic and literary development, a 
skilful author could still re-animate them by extending them and by elaborating par- 
ticular details. Thus even if one maintains that Plato’s presentations of God as a 
craftsman or helmsman are instances of dead metaphor, one cannot dispute that he is 
able to reanimate them by developing them and so giving rise to novel formulations. 
This process of reanimation can be seen, for example, when the gods are said to ‘weld’ 
bits of the universe together (Timaeus) or when the supreme God leaves go of his 
rudder and retires to a look-out point (Politicus). 


So are these various Platonic models of God illustrative or epistemic? Again the 
matter rests on one’s views on literal language. For if one believes that the cognitive 
content of Plato’s metaphors for the gods can be reduced to the three propositions 
mentioned above — that the gods create and control the universe and that they are 
good — and if one accepts that these are literal statements, then one must hold that the 
models are performing an illustrative role. For while they are presenting information in 
a particularly striking fashion, nevertheless it is information that can also be expressed 
in literal terms. However, if (like A.J. Ayer or Bernard Williams) one holds that all 
language is not only derived from but also bounded by our human experience of the 
world, then the application of the human notions of creation and control to the divine 
or cosmic level is itself metaphorical. Thus, to say that the gods create the universe is 
to portray them as undertaking an activity which can only be understood in human 
terms. The matter then becomes a question of the relationship between different meta- 
phors, as the images of God the craftsman and God the father become second-level 
metaphors presenting a particular version of the first-level metaphor of god’s 
‘creation’. On this analysis Plato’s models and metaphors for gods cannot be reduced 
to literal terms and so play an epistemic role in conveying ideas which cannot be ex- 
pressed without the use of (live) metaphors or at least traditional imagery. So the issue 
of ‘illustrative versus epistemic’ comes to rest on one’s attitude towards the nature of 
language about God. 


My own view is that the statement ‘God creates and controls the universe’ can be 
regarded as a literal statement of belief and therefore that the various models and 
metaphors play an illustrative role in presenting this idea in various ways. As far as 
indispensability is concerned, for those who accept the epistemic view, the divine 
metaphors are indeed indispensable to Plato since they provide the only way of 
speaking about the gods. But for those who consider these metaphors illustrative, the 
matter is not so straightforward. For on the one hand, the information provided by the 
metaphors can be stated in literal terms, but on the other hand, those literal statements 
are very limited in their scope. It may be a literal statement to say that one believes 
that God creates the world, but if one is pushed further and asked ‘but how or why?’, it 
becomes very difficult to give any kind of answer without resorting to metaphors of 
one kind or another. Thus as Plato seeks to present a more detailed picture of the proc- 
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esses of creation in the Timaeus, he relies very heavily on craft metaphors. Thus, even 
if one maintains the illustrative view of divine metaphors, one must still admit that 
metaphors are indispensable to any extended or detailed discourse on the gods. 


This chapter has considered the role of Plato’s divine metaphors divorced from 
their contexts and this in some ways gives a distorted view. Chapter 4, in contrast, will 
examine how some of these metaphors work in their dialogues, and it will become 
clear that Plato uses metaphors not so much to gain or convey insight into the divine 
nature but to present more effectively various ideas and beliefs he already holds and 
has already stated about the gods. 
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4. Metaphors Working Together 


I. Introduction 


Plato’s various groups of metaphors for the gods have their own possibilities and 
limitations. Every metaphor has the potential to be explored and extended in different 
ways and, equally, every metaphor has a point at which it must break down. As Socra- 
tes comments in the Cratylus (423b), an image cannot match reality in every respect, 
for then it would no longer be an image. In this chapter I shall show how Plato maxi- 
mises the potential development of his metaphors and avoids their breakdown points 
by using the metaphors in conjunction with one another. The metaphors for the gods 
work together to build up a picture of divine activity. By interweaving his different 
metaphors Plato is able to achieve cognitive and rhetorical effects which he could not 
achieve by each metaphor alone. 


Lloyd has rightly stressed that Plato’s different images for the gods should be 
accepted as complementary and not alternative accounts (PA, p. 301): 


In each case a modern interpreter, honouring above all else the principle of 
consistency, might feel tempted to select one image (or group of images) as the 
philosopher’s true and definitive conception, although such an attempt would 
surely be misguided. Rather, in each case, to understand the original thought in 
all its complexity, we should treat these images . . . not as alternative, but as 
cumulative and complementary accounts, each adding to, but none, as it were, 
restricting, the writer’s conception. 


De Marignac has also considered how an image might restrict a writer and sug- 
gests that Plato often refrains from developing all the possibilities of a particular image 
(p. 67): 

il ne faut jamais oublier que Platon ne veut pas étre le prisonnier de son image. 
Ii l’abandonne quand cela lui plait, y revient plus tard librement, au gré de sa 
fantaisie de poéte, voulant indiquer par cette mani¢re de l’utiliser que |’image 
n’est qu’une image, c’est-a-dire que les termes imagés ne disent pas la réalité 
intelligible telle qu’elle est véritablement dans son essence.'” 


A little later (p. 68) de Marignac suggests that Plato’s reluctance to develop an image 
too far may simply be a matter of taste or may be a didactic concern to prevent the 
situation where a metaphor, too richly developed, becomes a substitute for that which 
it illustrates. As an example of this substitution de Marignac cites the Christian use of 
the metaphor ‘God the Father’, which, he argues, many are simply unable to recognise 


'% ‘One must never forget that Plato has no wish to be the prisoner of his image. He will aban- 
don it when it suits him, return freely to it later, at the direction of his poetic imagination, 
wishing to suggest by this manner of dealing with it that the image is only an image, which 
means that metaphorical expressions do not articulate intelligible reality as indeed it truly 
is in its essence.’ 


as a metaphor at all. He thus concludes: ‘Le tact littéraire de Platon est donc en méme 
temps une précaution philosophique’.” On this view Plato, through his method of 
freely abandoning and resuming metaphors and by developing them only to a limited 
extent, is careful to avoid the confusion of image and reality. 


The observations of Lloyd and de Marignac on Plato’s use of multiple metaphors 
are useful but tell only half of the story. For as well as forming ‘cumulative and com- 
plementary’ accounts of the gods in general, the metaphors also work with one another 
on a much smaller scale, in individual dialogues and passages. Once he has established 
a multiplicity of images for the gods, Plato can move freely between them, using one 
particular metaphor to achieve a certain effect and then switching easily to another to 
make a further point in his argument. For example, while the metaphor of God the 
father can convey certain aspects of authority, when a stronger image of control is 
required, Plato can introduce the helmsman metaphor, relying on the traditional accep- 
tance of all these images and being careful not to let any of them become too domi- 
nant. Thus while de Marignac rightly observes that the limited development of images 
is a feature of Plato’s ‘philosophical precaution’, it should also be noted that this de- 
vice affords Plato a certain ease of movement between his metaphors which he can 
exploit for rhetorical ends. Similarly, to Lloyd’s point that all the images add to, but 
none restrict, the philosopher’s conception, it must be added that the same is true at a 
rhetorical level, since all the images add to, but none restrict, the development of a 
particular argument. Plato’s technique of using multiple metaphors to achieve particu- 
lar rhetorical effects can be seen in three passages: Critias 109b-c; Politicus 269c- 
273e and Laws 905d-907b. 


IL. Critias 109b-c 


In this brief passage the gods are spoken of as both shepherds and helmsmen. De 
Marignac rightly observes that this pastoral and nautical imagery expresses the benign 
care that the gods exercise over man and comments on the combined use of metaphor 
and simile in the passage (p. 66): 

Comme on le voit, dans cette image ou le pilote et le gouvernail se substituent 


au berger et a son fouet, la comparaison et la métaphore s’entrelacent trés 
heureusement.””' 


This is undoubtedly true but when de Marignac subsequently turns to the helmsman 
image of the Politicus myth, he makes the following remarks about the Critias passage 
which cannot be sustained (p. 66): 
Si, dans le passage précité, |’image nautique arrive d’une facgon un peu inatten- 
due et si, comme cela se produit souvent, elle se substitue 4 une autre image 


2° <Plato’s literary tact, then, is at the same time a philosophic precaution’. 
20! «As we see in this image, where the pilot and rudder replace the shepherd and his whip, the 
simile and the metaphor are very satisfactorily intertwined.’ 
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analogue — procédé qui a, semble-t-il, pour raison d’éviter, par la multiplica- 
tion des images, que la représentation sensible ne s’impose trop fortement et ne 
recouvre complétement la notion intelligible — dans le myth du Politique 
(272e et 273d), cette métaphore est seule utilisée pour dire l’action de Dieu sur 
lunivers sensible.”” 
First, the helmsman metaphor in the Critias passage does not simply replace an 
‘analogous image’, since the two images of shepherds and helmsmen differ in impor- 
tant respects. Second, the main reason for Plato’s use of the two images is not so much 
to prevent either picture becoming too dominant but simply to make the required 
point, for each image alone cannot express all the ideas he wishes to convey. 


Near the beginning of his story of the ancient conflict between Athens and Atlantis 
Critias tells how in this era the gods divided the earth and how they ruled their allotted 
regions with no conflict (109b1-5). He is establishing a golden age picture and contin- 
ues on the gods (109b5-7): 


Sikne 52 KAnpoig tO @tAov Aayxdvovtes KataKiov thas xdpac, Kal 
Katoikioavtec, olov voufic xoipvia, Kkthpata Kal Opépata éavtdv tyrec 
ETPEQOV. 

They apportioned to each his own by righteous allotment, settled their territo- 
ries, and, when they had settled them, fell to feeding us, their bestial 
[possessions] and flocks there, as herdsmen do their cattle (tr. Taylor).”” 


So the gods, after settling their territories, concerned themselves with tending and 
feeding man, just as a shepherd tends his flocks (ofov voufic¢ xotpvic). Thus the sim- 
ile olov voy fic introduces the idea of the gods as shepherds, an idea which develops 
out of the presentation of them as the governors of man. The development here can be 
compared with Politicus 271d-276d where the same images are used for the benign 
care of the gods and for the dependence of men.™ In the Politicus the gods are intro- 
duced as governors (&pydévtwv, 271d5), who rule over the portions of the earth, and 
then are likened, by means of a simile, to shepherds tending their flocks (otov voyfic . 
. . » 271d6). In the Politicus men are among the living creatures tended by the gods 
(271d-72a) and similarly in the Critias passage men are referred to as the xthata 
(possessions) and @péyp1ata (nursling creatures) of the gods. Also, as in the Politicus, 


202 “If in the passage already referred to the nautical image comes up rather unexpectedly, and 
even if, as often happens, it replaces another analogous image — a device which has, it 
seems, the purpose of ensuring that, by means of the multiplying of images, the picture 
conveyed does not impose itself too forcibly and does not wholly call up the idea behind it 
— in the myth of the Politicus (272e and 273d), this metaphor is used on its own to ex- 
press how God acts upon the material world.’ 

2°3 Taylor translates voyfic as ‘herdsman’ and xotuvie. as ‘cattle’ but the words can equally be 
used of a shepherd and flocks of sheep. 

24 See Ch. 3 (3.11.4 and 3.IV.4) on the image of shepherding. 
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where the gods in one era of the myth ‘feed and pasture’ men (vojtebdov01, 27 1e), so in 
the Critias the gods are said to have ‘fed and nurtured’ them (Etpegov, 109b7).”” 


After telling how the gods in this era cared for mankind, Critias goes on to relate 
how they controlled their subjects. The established shepherd metaphor offers one 
model of control but this is expressly rejected (109b7-8): 


RAV Ov odpact ompata ProCdpevor, xabaxep nowévec Kthvyn RANyf{ 
véLOVTES. 

Only they would not coerce body with body in the fashion of shepherds who 
drive their flocks to pasture with blows; (tr. Taylor). 


Thus Critias dismisses the idea that the gods’ control over man is like that of shep- 
herds driving their sheep. Although he does not give his reasons for rejecting the im- 
age, they seem clear enough. For the image presents the gods resorting to brute force 
against reluctant charges, who resist their commands, a picture which is unacceptable 
on two counts: first, the image strikes a discordant note in the golden age scenario, 
presenting as it does an unflattering picture of both gods and men, and second, the task 
of controlling men, especially in a golden age, would have been viewed by the Greeks 
as a far easier one than that of a shepherd physically exerting his will against recalci- 
trant sheep.” This point is borne out as Critias’ next image presents the gods’ task of 
controlling man as a much less troublesome business. It is here that Critias introduces 
the helmsman metaphor (109c2-4): 


GAA fj waAtota eSotpomov CHov, &k xpduvnce a&nEevebvovtec, ofov ofaxt 
nevbot yoxfic tpaxtduevor kat& tiv adtdv dtavoiav, obtws &yovtes td 
Ovntov x&v éxvBéovov. 


but they set the course of the living creature from that part by which it is most 
easily turned, its stern, controlling its soul after their own mind by persuasion as 
by a rudder and so moving and steering every mortal creature (tr. Taylor, 
adapted). 
In terms of the helmsman metaphor the gods guide (&xev@bvw) the human creature by 
its stern (xpdvyn) — which Taylor mistranslates as ‘prow’, the Greek for which is 
npgpa — and the living creature becomes a ship sailing on a particular course. The 


205 Gill (‘Plato and politics’) compares Plato’s use of the shepherd image in the Polit. and Crit. 
and argues that in the latter, ‘the treatment is more complex’ (p. 156). He also discusses the 
relationship between these passages and Laws 713c-714a, where Plato again uses the myth 
of Kronos, the idea of daimones governing humans, and the comparison of the rule of these 
gods with human management of animals (pp. 158-163). Gill demonstrates that a progres- 
sion can be seen between Polit., Crit. and Laws, as Plato takes more seriously the ‘motif of 
divine herdsmanship’, and he draws the general conclusion (p. 160): ‘Plato repeatedly ex- 
plores a idea that the gods provide an ordered and significant framework for human po- 
litical life’. 

2°6 On the idea that the gods were thought to accomplish things easily, see M.L. West’s com- 
ments on lines 5-7 of Hesiod’s Works and Days. On the shepherd’s role as one of directing 
an unruly crowd, see Brock, p. 46 (cited in Ch. 3 (3.III.4)). 
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stern of the ship is the part by which it is ‘most easily turned’ (edotpopoc) because 
that is the place where the rudder is situated. In contrast to the physical blows of the 
previous image, this ship metaphor suggests ease of movement. The ship metaphor is 
further developed as Critias tells how the gods direct the human soul by persuasion 
(xevot) which is like a helm (ofov ofax.) — an appropriate simile as persuasion is 
indeed a very effective means of control. The verb xuBepvdée (steer) forms the final 
part of the image as the gods are said to ‘steer everything that is mortal’. The overall 
effect of this image is that of easy influence as the helmsman guides his ship on its 
way. Critias’ point is that the gods do not have to resort to brute force to impose their 
will but that they control humans by the more sophisticated method of persuasion. The 
ship image is more appropriate than that of the shepherd to express this, since the 
rudder provides a smoother form of contro! than the whip or stick and since the picture 
of a ship in sail conveys a striking image of orderly movement in contrast to the way- 
ward steps of a flock of sheep. 


The helmsman metaphor, therefore, allows Plato to portray a different picture of 
movement and control from that of the shepherd simile, and the differences between 
the two pictures highlight the contrast between brute force and persuasion. Although 
the picture of the helmsman holding the rudder and steering the vessel is no less physi- 
cal in itself than that of the shepherd, Plato still establishes a contrast between the two 
so that the latter conveys the idea of psychological pressure. Clearly there are in-built 
differences between the vehicles of the two images (shepherd and helmsman) but Plato 
creates further contrasts by emphasising the physical nature of the first and by intro- 
ducing psychological terms into the second. The first image provides a vivid picture of 
physical contact with the force (Bia-) and the blows (xAnyfj) administered by the 
shepherds and the idea of bodily contact, reinforced by the repetition and juxtaposition 
of cd&act cdpata. In contrast the second image introduces the ideas of mind and 
soul (Stavoiav, woxfic) as well as the central idea of persuasion (xevot).”” Thus 
Plato stresses the physical aspects of the first image and brings non-physical ideas into 
the second in order to make two equally concrete vehicles seem more different than 
they actually are. 


The change of image in this passage plays a rhetorical role in allowing Plato to 
avoid a potential problem in the passage concerning the idea of persuasion. In both the 
shepherd and helmsman images there is an underlying metaphor: that of physical 
movement for the life and decision-making of human beings. Both images represent 
control as guidance along a particular route: the sheep move reluctantly forward in the 
direction in which the shepherd drives them and the helmsman steers the unresisting 
ship on the chosen course. Thus human life is presented as movement and decisions 


“7 On Critias’ point that the gods rule by persuasion rather than force, Gill (‘Plato and politics’) 
comments (p. 157): ‘This qualification lays stress on the closeness of men to gods, the 
greater equality of their relationship, and their common possession of reason which enables 
this relationship’. On the bia/peitho distinction, see Buxton, Persuasion in Greek Tragedy, 


pp. 58-63 
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become choices about the direction of this movement. But who is making the choices? 
Unlike the sheep who make life hard for their masters, the ship has no will of its own 
and so cannot resist the commands of its controller. Thus once the image of control 
shifts from that of a living creature to that of an inanimate object, the need for persua- 
sion, and indeed the very possibility of it, is removed. Considered in this way, the ship 
image is completely inappropriate for illustrating how the gods control man by per- 
suasion, which is its very function here. However, the inappropriateness of persuasion 
in this context is not immediately obvious in the passage, as what is most striking is the 
contrast between ease of movement achieved through psychological pressure and re- 
luctant progress won through brute force. Therefore by switching metaphors Plato is 
able to avoid the awkward problem of explaining what would happen if human beings 
were not won over by the persuasion of the gods. 


It should now be clear that the helmsman metaphor in the Critias does not replace 
an analogous one and that the primary reason behind the switch of images is not to 
prevent either one becoming too dominant. For while the shepherd image portrays 
control (or lack of it) over a living being, the helmsman portrays control over an in- 
animate object, a difference which allows Plato deftly to avoid a question he does not 
wish to raise at this point: human free will. In addition, the two images are also 
disanalogous in that the shepherd simile espresses the idea of benign care of the gods 
and the dependence and defencelessness of man but offers an inappropriate model of 
control (physical blows), while the helmsman image successfully conveys the notion of 
easy influence but cannot convey any sense of care. Thus, in a passage where Plato 
wants to express both the care and control of the gods, either image used on its own 
would simply be inadequate or inappropriate for his purposes.”™ 


Il. Politicus 269c-273e 


In the myth of the Politicus the image of God the helmsman is drawn with great power 
and vivid detail. De Marignac finds a contrast between Plato’s use of the image in this 
dialogue and the Critias, for while in the Critias it is used in conjunction with the 
shepherd simile, he views it as acting alone in the Politicus (p. 66): ‘cette métaphore 
est seule utilisée pour dire l’action de Dieu sur l’univers sensible’.” However, the 
metaphor of the helmsman is not used on its own in the Politicus myth; it is used in 
conjunction with others, notably that of God as a father, and the overall effect of the 
myth is achieved through the interaction between the different images. 


268 Compare Leary’s comments on Freud’s use of metaphor (‘ that s Muse’, p. 18): ‘Freud’s 
use of multiple metaphors was occasioned by his awareness of the insufficiency of any 
single metaphor. He did not seek multiplicity for its own sake. Instead, . . . he constantly 
strove to find the most appropriate and useful metaphors for his particular concerms and 
subject matter’. 

2 «This metaphor is used on its own to express how God acts upon the material world’. 
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In the myth the Stranger tells of ancient legends conceming the era when Kronos 


was king of the universe, an era which, he says, precedes the present one under the 
kingship of Zeus (269b, 272b).”!° In the following discussion my reading of the myth 
will be based on the understanding that there are two cycles in the universe’s devel- 
opment. These cycles have contrasting features. First, in the age of Kronos: 


and 


(1) a supreme God is in control, assisted by lesser divinities; 

(2) God rotates the universe in direction a (from our own perspective on time 
we may call this ‘anticlockwise’); 

(3) human beings are born from the earth; 


(4) human beings develop in reverse fashion: they are born as grey-haired old 
men; become younger and younger until they are babies and finally seed; the 
seed falls back into the earth; the creatures are reformed in the earth (under the 
agency of divine forces) and are reborn as grey-haired old men. These births 
and rebirths go on throughout the era; 


(5) the gods look after humans and all animals are tame; 


(6) the era lasts thousands of years. 


Second (in direct contrast), in the age of Zeus: 


(1) both the supreme God and the lesser divinities have withdrawn and the uni- 
verse is left to control itself; 


(2) the universe rotates itself in the opposite direction (we may call this 
‘clockwise’); 
(3) human beings are born through procreation; 


(4) human beings develop in the familiar, ‘forwards’ fashion: they are born as 
babies, age until they are old people and then die. The old in this period are not 
reborn; 


210 There has been much debate recently about the correct interpretation of this myth. The tradi- 
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tional view has been that the story of the myth involves a two-stage cycle in the universe’s 
development. This view, taken by such commentators as Skemp (Plato, The Statesman) 
and Taylor (Plato: The Sophist and The Statesman), has been challenged by Luc Brisson 
(Le Méme et l'autre dans la structure ontologique du Timée de Platon and ‘Interprétation 
du mythe du Politique’) and by Christopher Rowe in his detailed commentary on the dia- 
logue (Plato: Statesman). The first challenge to the traditional interpretation was by 
Lovejoy and Boas (Frimitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity) who argued that there are 
three eras set out in the myth. Brisson develops this view in some detail and it is further 
modified by Rowe. The close analyses of the myth by Brisson and Rowe have shown how 
careful Plato is in the construction of his story and how certain important themes of the 
myth are also developed elsewhere in Plato (for example, divine rule versus human auton- 
omy and the creation of a rational universe from disorder). Their readings have brought to 
light many important points in the text but I still believe that the story presents two con- 
trasting cycles. I intend to defend this interpretation in a later article. 


(5) humans look after themselves and some animals become wild; 
and 
(6) the era lasts thousands of years. 


On this reading there are two reversals: first as the golden age (Kronos era) comes to 
an end (at the point where God withdraws) and the era of Zeus begins; and second as 
the era of Zeus ends (at the point where the universe, having regained self-control after 
the first reversal, subsequently goes out of control again) and God takes the helm once 
more, thus ushering in a new golden age. This reading of the myth underpins my 
analysis of the force of its many images for divine activity. 


In this section of the Politicus the Stranger relates to the young Socrates the story 
of a great event in ‘cosmic history’ (269b) and begins by telling how God sometimes 
guides the universe (269c4-5): 16 yap n&v t65e toté ptv adtdc 6 Gedc cvNodryet 
nopevdpevov Kal ovyKkuKAet (‘This universe the god himself sometimes accompa- 
nies, guiding it on its way and helping it move in a circle’, tr. Rowe).”"' In contrast, 
there are also times when he relinquishes his control (269c5-7): toté 5¢ d&vfjxev, Stav 
ai xepiodo1 100 xpoonKovtos abt pétpov elAngmorv dn xpdvov (‘while at other 
times he lets it go, when its circuits have completed the measure of the time allotted to 
it’). When God releases his control, the universe undergoes a great change (269c7-d2): 


tO Se xGAi adtouatov eic tavavtia nxepidyetat, Cov bv Kal opdvnoiv 
elAnzds Ex 108 ovvappdcavtosg abtd Kat’ dpydc. 


and of its own accord it revolves backwards, in the opposite direction,”’” being 
a living creature and having had intelligence assigned to it by the one who fitted 
it together in the beginning. 
Thus God is presented as the guide of the universe, as the force that imparts rotation to 
it and as the craftsman who fitted it together.”” The universe, in turn, is a person who 


211 Rowe's translation of the Polit. will be used throughout this discussion. 

2'2 The use of the terms ‘backwards’ and ‘opposite direction’ are relative to the previous direc- 
tion of movement. They cannot be understood in any objective sense (e.g. to the left, to the 
right), since there is no fixed point in the story by which to measure this. Contra Rowe (on 
270b7-8), I see no difficulty in Plato’s use of ‘reversal’ terminology. At 269c-270a the 
terms xGA1v... eig thvavtia ... dvaxzadAiv... dvaxdKAnoi... advaxadrv refer to 
the reversal that occurs when God withdraws. This ‘reversal’ is the change of direction 
from anticlockwise to clockwise (in my terms). At 270b ff. the terms éxi tadvavtia... 
é&veAtEet refer to the movement that obtains when God is in control. This ‘reversal’ is the 
change of direction from clockwise to anticlockwise. I find no problem with describing 
both the switch from anticlockwise to clockwise and the switch back again as a ‘reversal’: 
they are both reversals — of each other. 

23 Rowe (ad loc.) observes the similarities between this myth and the cosmological account of 
Tim.: ‘The Timaean elements here are 1. the idea that the universe was created at some 

int in the past by a divine craftsman; 2. that it is a living creature; 3. that it was endowed 
fy its creator with intelligence; and 4. that that intelligence is expressed in its circular 
movement (7im. 28b-c, 30a-c, 34a).” On Plato’s use of circular movement to signal intelli- 
gence and rationality (and, conversely, linear movement to signal irrationality), see my 

‘Plato’s moving logos’. 
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travels a particular journey (objects do not have guides), an object that revolves and is 
fashioned by a craftsman, and a living, rational being. Thus even at the start of the 
myth Plato uses different images for the relationship between God and the universe; 
and indeed the images even conflict, since the universe is presented as both an inani- 
mate object and as a rational creature.’'‘ In the subsequent passages of the myth Plato 
sustains this dual presentation of the universe as both animate and inanimate and the 
different conceptions are developed in various ways. 


At 269d7-9 the relationship between God and the universe is presented as that of 
father and child: 


dv 5é obdpavdov Kal Kdopov éxwvordaKxapev, KOAAGV pév Kal paKapiov 
nape toO yevvidavtos petelAnpev. 

Now the thing to which we have given the name of ‘heavens’ and ‘world-order’ 
certainly has a portion of many blessed things from its progenitor. 


This view of God entails the idea of the universe as a living being, a representation 
that is continued at 270a3-4 where the universe is said to acquire ‘life’ once more and 
to receive ‘a restored immortality’ (td Cfiv xG@Aiv éxixtdpevov Kal AquBa&vovta 
&O0avactav émoxevactiv).7!> However, in the same sentence (at 270a5) the universe 
has to be regarded as inanimate, since God the creator is referred to as a craftsman: 
rapa tod Syiiovpyod. Besides metaphors for God as the creator of the universe, in 
the early parts of the myth there are also metaphors for his role as controlling power. 
At 269e5-6 God is spoken of as ‘guide’ or ‘leader’: t@ t@v kivouptévov ad nravtaov 
fyyoupéve (the one who guides all the things which, unlike him, are in movement). 
The verb jyyéoj101 means both ‘to guide’ and ‘to command’ and thus serves as a 
bridge term between the idea of God guiding the universe on its way (269c4, 270a3) 
and the later idea of God as a supreme governor of the universe (fipyev . . . 6 Gedc, 
271d3).?"° Even at this early stage of the myth, then, before the helmsman metaphor is 
introduced, both God and the universe are presented in a number of ways. Most impor- 
tantly, the universe is presented as both animate and inanimate, a dual presentation 
which will be developed as Plato shows how the universe is dependent upon God. 


After the Stranger has recounted how without God’s control the universe begins to 
revolve in the opposite direction, he describes how this reversal affected human beings 
(270 c ff.). Socrates accepts his account and asks what human life was like in the pre- 


2! Perhaps the background of myth helps to reduce the tension somewhat, as earlier Greek 
myths nee the gods as fashioning living creatures. See e.g. Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 59-82. 

215 Rowe's note (ad Joc.) is very helpful on this notion of restored immortality and he rightly 
observes the connection between this passage and 273e3. His comparison of the ideas in 
these passages with Tim. 41a-b is illuminating. 

216 T support Rowe’s conclusion on 271d3-4: ‘“Ruling and taking care of the rotation as a 
whole” seems initially to be a rather stronger idea than the “guiding [the universe] on its 
way and helping it move in a circle” of 268¢5 (cf. 270a2), but in fact seems to be describ- 
ing the same thing’. 
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vious period. This previous era is designated as the reign of Kronos (271c), in contrast 
to the present era, which is referred to as the time of Zeus((272b). The Stranger replies 
that in the reign of Kronos God was supreme governor of the universe (271d3), how 
he alone was responsible for its rotation, and how the different regions of the universe 
were apportioned out to be provinces under the government of other, lesser gods 
(271d). He then presents a picture of a golden age where these gods tended to the 
needs of human beings and where they maintained order in the universe as a whole. In 
this era none of the animals was savage (271e1-2). However, the Stranger also tells 
that there was a destined end for this era, an end which resulted in universal change 
(272d). It is at this point in the story, when the first era comes to an end, that the 
helmsman metaphor is introduced (272¢3-5): 


tote 51) tod xavtdc 6 pév xvPepvitnc, ofov xndadtov ofaxoc d@épevoc, 
eic tiv abtod xepioxty &xtotn. 

at that point the steersman of the universe, after letting go, as it were, of the bar 
of the steering-oars, retired to his observation post. 


Thus in the first era, when human beings are under the care of the gods, the supreme 
govemor god is not only to be seen as rotating and guiding the universe (269c), but 
also as acting as its helmsman, steering it on its way. Thus the end of this period, when 
he relinquishes control, is presented in terms of his letting go of the rudder. Now the 
helmsman is said to retire to his ‘observation post’. De Marignac (pp. 66-7) considers 
whether, in metaphorical terms, this means that he leaves the ‘ship’ itself. Commenting 
on xepioxh, he observes (p.66): ‘Cette derniére expression n’est pas, 4 proprement 
parler, maritime’.*'’ However, he points out that as a result of ‘metaphoric suggestion’ 
the reader can picture this observation post as on the ship itself. But de Marignac also 
argues that the general content of the myth leads the reader to think of God as dis- 
tanced from and outside of the universe, ‘comme si le pilote avait quitté le navire’.?'* 
Which is the correct interpretation? Is the observation post to be understood as on the 
ship or not? Brisson argues that it is on the ship (‘Interprétation du mythe du Poli- 
tique’, p. 357, n.28). However, four points would seem to indicate that this is not the 
case: 


(1) if a ship has an observation post, it is so that the crew can look out beyond 
the ship, not so that they can watch the progress of the ship itself (as God does 
in this myth); 

(2) there is no reason why God should remain on board, as it is perfectly con- 
ceivable that he keep watch over the ship from elsewhere — from land, if con- 
ceived in human terms, or from any point whatsoever in divine terms; 


217 «this last expression is not strictly speaking to do with the sea’. 
218 «as though the helmsman had left the ship’. 
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(3) as the myth continues and chaos begins to assert its sway over the ship of 
the universe it is inappropriate for God to be still onboard somewhere, getting 
buffeted about like everything else; 


and 


(4) since at 273d God is said to look down on the ship in its troubles, it be- 
comes difficult to imagine that he is at that time on an observation point on 
board, looking down on the rest of the storm-tossed ship but feeling none of the 
effects himself. 


For all these reasons, in addition to de Marignac’s own points that xepuory is not a 
nautical term and that the myth as a whole presents God as outside the universe and 
separate from it, it seems that the observation post is to be understood as outside the 
ship. 

The act of letting go of the rudder represents God’s relinquishing of control over 
the universe and thus it has profound effects. As the universe is now left to control 
itself, its own impulse causes the direction of its rotation to be reversed (tov 5é 51 
KOOHOV AGALV avéotpeqev eipappévyn te Kail obuvtos Em@vpia, 273a). At this 
point a shudder is said to pass through the world and the shock of the reversal causes a 
‘great tremor’, which leads to the destruction of creatures of all kinds. However, this 
chaos tums out to be only a temporary phase and in time, as the universe adjusts to the 
new direction of the rotation, order is regained. Now the image of the universe as a 
ship is replaced by that of a living being, as the Stranger explains (273a4-9): 


peta S@ tadta xpoersdvtosg ixavod xypédvov, SopbPov te cal tapaxfic Tdn 
navopevos Kal thv celopav yaAnvn,e éxiraPdpevos elo te tov elmOdta 


Spdpov tov éavtod KataKxocpobpevos fier, ExusfAciav Kal Kp&toc Exov 
abtds t&v év abt te wal éavtod, tiv tod Syutovpyod Kal xatpdcs 


axonvyovebov Sidaxrt\v cic SOvaytv. 


After this, when sufficient time had elapsed, it began to cease from noise and 
confusion and attained calm from its tremors, and set itself in order, into the ac- 
customed course that belongs to it,”"° itself taking charge of and mastering both 


219 Rowe comments (ad loc.): ‘ “The accustomed course which belongs to it” is one which 
results from the universe’s “mastering . . . itself’ . . . and this can surely only mean the 
mastery of reason (269d1) over the bodily element (269d5-el).’ I agree with this point but 
do not agree with Rowe on what exactly is meant by ‘accustomed course’. On 269¢3-4 
Rowe maintains that the universe’s rotation in the direction which God revolved it ‘will in 
fact later be identified as “the accustomed course which belongs to it”’. In the terms I have 
used God rotates the universe anticlockwise, whereas on Rowe’s reading God rotates the 
universe clockwise. But the discrepancy on the direction of the rotation is not relevant for 
understanding the point of ‘accustomed course’, which relates rather to the nature of its 
movement. When God rotates the universe, its movement can be seen as steady and on a 
single axis. When God withdraws, upheaval follows. The direction of the rotation changes, 
but also the universe now has to try to control its own ‘bodily element’. It finds it difficult 
at first and its difficulties can be compared to the disruption of the circles of the soul that 
attend the soul’s entry into a body at Jim. 43b-44b. At this stage linear movement enters 
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the things within it and itself, because it remembered so far as it could the 
teaching of its craftsman and father. 


The first part of this passage is neutral enough to allow one to continue to visualise the 
universe as a ship: BopdBwv and tapayfic could refer to the disturbance on board a 
ship caused by a storm; ‘shaking’ (tv ceropdv) is fitting in this picture and yaAtnvn 
literally means ‘the calm of the sea’. However, when the universe is said to have 
éxyéAecrav Kal xpc&toc (care/control and power/rule) over itself, it can no longer be 
imagined as a ship. The notion of government retums and now instead of God being 
supreme governor, assisted by a host of lesser deities in the ‘provinces’, the universe 
governs itself. So the image of the universe becomes more anthropomorphic, a process 
completed when the universe is described as ‘remembering so far as it could the 
teaching of its craftsman and father’ (tiv tod Sriovpyod Kai xat-pdc 
ARoVvILovedov SSaxrv elc Sovaptv).™ The reference to God as ‘craftsman and 
father’ of the universe again raises the tension between the universe as an inanimate 
object and a living being, since the reader is invited to picture the universe as both the 
handiwork of God and his child. In the final words of the sentence, as the universe is 
said to ‘remember’ the instruction of its father, it is portrayed as a living, rational be- 
ing and thus by the end of this section the dominant image of the universe is as a living 
creature. Why does Plato switch from the image of the ship to that of a rational, living 
creature? 


The answer is to be found in Plato’s overall message in this passage. After the 
universe suffers the upheaval of God’s withdrawal, order is — in time — re- 
established, as the universe gains control over its bodily element and achieves again 
steady motion on a single axis. The removal of an external force leads — in time — to 
the development of an internal government. Thus Plato requires an image to convey 
the idea of order and chaos reasserting themselves from within. Essentially the myth 
tells what happens when God controls the universe and what happens when he relin- 
quishes that control. Both the helmsman and father metaphors offer equally effective 
images of power and control and both offer striking versions of the effect of God’s 
withdrawal: the ship cannot steer itself and so sails off-course into a storm and the 
child left to fend for itself becomes disorderly. So far, both images suit Plato’s purpose 
but when he wants to present the universe regaining order and control of itself after an 
initial stage of disturbance, the ship image is no longer appropriate or effective. For 
once a ship runs adrift, it cannot steer itself back on course. In contrast, the model of 
father and child can provide a very satisfying, and indeed moving, image of the devel- 


the picture, as, like a spinning top losing its momentum, the universe tips from side to side 
as a result of the shock of its change of direction. But in time the universe establishes con- 
trol over itself and so is able to run steadily and evenly without tipping up and down, i.e. 
on a single axis again. In this way the universe achieves the same sort of rotation on a sin- 
gie axis as it enjoyed under God’s control. Thus | take ‘accustomed course’ to refer to 
steady, circular movement on a single axis. | have explored the relationship between circu- 
lar and linear movement in the dialogues in ‘Plato’s moving /ogos’. 
229 The notions of fatherhood and teaching are traditionally linked, see e.g. Odyssey 24 338-9. 
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opment of self-control. Deprived of its father’s control, the child-universe becomes 
disorderly and confused, but as time passes the child learns to care for and control 
itself properly by remembering its father’s teaching. If the content of this teaching is 
understood as the ways of order and regularity, principles which were established 
when God first created the universe by bringing order from chaos (273d4), then it is 
perfectly appropriate that it should be this instruction that the universe remembers 
when it sets itself in order again after the cosmic crisis. A good parent teaches a child 
the things it will need to know in later life as it develops and becomes independent. 
Thus in Plato’s image it is the knowledge of order and regularity — expressed in the 
idea of revolution on a single axis — taught by its father, that the universe recalls as it 
strives to manage on its own. Indeed, as the myth progresses, it is this memory of the 
father’s instruction that alone secures order for the universe, as is shown at 273b and 
273c-d. 


At 273b2-3 the Stranger describes the universe’s fading memory of its father’s 
teaching: kat’ dpydc pév odv daxpiéotepov cxetéAer, tedevtiv 52 GupAbtepov 
(‘At the beginning it fulfilled it more accurately, but in the end more dimly’) and at 
273c4-d1 he tells of its descent into chaos after prolonged separation from God: 


yapildevoc 5é éxeivov tov éyybtata ypdvov del thc dpécems KaAAloTA 
navta Sidye1, xpotdvtos 54 tod xpdvov Kal Affons éyytyvopévn,e év avr 
paAdov cal duvactetver 10 tig xaAatiic a&vappootias x&6o0c, teAeutiivtos 
5é tEavGei tod xpdvov. 


but in separation from him, during all the time closest to the moment of letting 
go, it manages everything very well, but as time moves on and forgetfulness in- 
creases in it, the condition of its original disharmony also takes greater control 
of it, and, as this time ends, comes to full flower.”! 


Thus the reassertion of chaos is directly linked with the universe’s ‘forgetfulness’ 
(AN@n) of its father’s instruction; the universe achieves order for itself when it remem- 
bers its father’s words but collapses into disorder when it forgets them. 


This father metaphor at 273a ff. achieves quite different effects from that of the 
helmsman. For while the idea of helmsman and ship provides a graphic image of con- 
trol, it is far less effective in conveying the universe’s response to that control. In con- 
trast, the father and child metaphor offers an excellent image of adherence to, and then 
neglect of, a particular type of authority and pattern of direction, and so can account 
for the reassertion of order and chaos from within the now animate universe. 


As the universe forgets God’s teaching, chaos reasserts itself (273d). At this point 
of imminent disaster Plato again switches metaphors so that the universe is once more 
presented as a ship. The metaphor of God the helmsman, introduced at 272e and men- 
tioned briefly at 273c3 (to} xuBepvntov), is now developed in some detail and to 


22! The grammatical structure and import of this passage will be examined in detail below. 
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striking effect. As the universe ‘hovers on the very brink of destruction’ (Skemp’s 
translation of 273d-4), God intervenes once more (273d4-e1): 


51d 5h Kal 16’ Hy Ged 6 Koophoas abtédv, Kkabopav év &xopiats Svta, 
kndduevoc {va pt yeyiacbelc bxd tapaxfic SuaAvdeic elo tdv tfic 
&vopnoudtntos &xeipov dSvta xdvtov S6n, zGAiv Epedpog ato} tiv 
RydaAtav yryvdpevos. 


It is for this reason that now the god who ordered it, seeing it in difficulties, and 
concerned that it should not, storm-tossed as it is, be broken apart in confusion 
and sink into the boundless sea of unlikeness, takes his position again at its 
steering-oars. 


Thus God looks down on (xa®opév) the ship of the universe threatened by storms and 
takes control of the helm once more, to ensure that all will be well. The phrase év 
a&xopiats (‘in its troubles’) could apply equally to a ship and a person in difficulty, 
and so the sea image is only established firmly by the participle yeyrao@eic (‘driven 
by a storm’). The idea of a storm-tossed ship is then continued in the arresting phrase 
OKO tapaxfic SuaAveeic (‘broken up by disorder’), which evokes shipwreck in rough 
seas, where tapayfic acts as a ‘pivot’ term” between the tumult of the storm and the 
tenor of the metaphor: the disorder which threatens the divine arrangement of the cos- 
mos. The noun tapayxn (trouble, disorder, confusion, tumult) coheres with the ter- 
minology of both the shipwreck and the rational universe’s plight, as it is increasingly 
disordered by the force of its (irrational) bodily element. God’s fear that the universe 
may ‘sink’ (507) into the ‘bottomless sea (xévtov) of unlikeness’™ provides the next 
stage of the ship image here and the final element comes as God is said to ‘take con- 
trol’ once more of the ‘rudder’ (Epedpoc abdtod tv xndaAtov yryvdpevoc). 


In the next part of this sentence the ship image works together with the metaphor 
of the universe as a living being. The Stranger continues his account of God’s inter- 
vention (273¢2-4): 


222 On ‘pivot and glide’ as aspects of the inner workings of imagery, see Silk, pp. 87-8. Words 
that can be identified as glides and pivots ‘cohere’ with the terminologies of both tenor and 
vehicle and provide a movement between them. The difference between a pivot and glide is 
one of ‘a more overt or forceful operativeness’ (p. 88). In other words, ‘The more subdued 
it is, the greater the temptation to call it a glide’. Since tapayz is forceful, ‘pivot’ would 
seem to be the correct term here. 

23 The sea itself is often used as a metaphor for confusion and the loss of order. See e.g. N. 
Austin’s comments on the sea as an image of chaos in the Odyssey (Archery at the Dark of 
the Moon, pp. 140-2). 

The reference to ‘unlikeness’ (tig &vopo1dtntog) would seem to suggest a situation where 
disruption and disorder would destroy God’s cosmos, turning the universe once again into 
a chaotic mass where no order or harmony could be discemed. This is perhaps an echo of 
Empedocles’ cycle where at a certain point the force of Strife destroys the cosmos formed 
by Love, so that all that was once alike and joined together is forced apart and made unlike 
again (frr. 17 and 22). 
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ta voofhoavta Kal Avéévta év tf Kad’ Eavtdv xpottog xepidd@ otpéy- 
ac, Koopet te kal éxavopedv Gbavatov abtov Kal dyfpov axepyagt -etar 


and having turned round what had become diseased and been broken apart in 
the previous rotation, when it was left to itself, orders it and by setting it 
straight renders it immortal and ageless. 


Thus, as God steps in to halt the growing chaos, he is spoken of as ‘having tumed 
round the parts that were sick and broken up’ (ta voonoavta Kai Avéévta . . . 
otpéwas). The participle Av@évta (broken up, demolished) is appropriate to a ship- 
wreck, but to understand voonoavta (sick) the universe has to be regarded as a living 
being. Thus the single phrase ta voonoavta Kai Avéévta offers a striking mixed 
metaphor, as the universe is said to have been sick and broken up. As God addresses 
the chaos, his action is thus to be seen simultaneously as healing what is sick and 
mending what is broken. However, these actions remain implicit, as Plato chooses to 
represent the reparation under the single participle otp€wacs (having tured round). 
The phrase ‘turning round what is sick and demolished’ is unusual, and perhaps even 
awkward, but it allows Plato to suggest that the suffering is removed and the damaged 
repaired by the very act of God resuming his role of rotating the universe. The use of 
otptyas here recalls the repeated use of otpéqetv for the rotating movement of the 
cosmos at 269e-270a (269e5, e8, e9 and 270a2), which likewise refers back to 269c 
and God’s original activity of helping to rotate the universe (ovyxv«Aet, 269c5). The 
dual image of the universe as a ship and a living being is maintained in the participle 
énavopOdv (set up again, restore), which conveys the general notion of amending and 
improving and is appropriate both to the situation where a sick person is (in a common 
idiom) ‘put back on his feet’ and where a storm-tossed ship is set upright again. 


The passage at 273e ends with the living being metaphor dominant, as God is said 
to make the universe ‘immortal’ (4O@4&vatov) and ‘ageless’ (ayfpwv). Without God’s 
intervention, then, the universe would have grown old and died. A life-cycle emerges: 
in the beginning God begets the universe (269d8), then the universe matures and de- 
velops self-control (273a6-7) but later faces old-age and death. The decline of the 
ordered organism is proportional to the resurgence of the original state of chaos, which 
is itself given life at 273c-d as it is spoken of as ‘taking control’ (6vvacteter). Schol- 
ars are divided on the interpretation of the passage at 273c-d and two different subjects 
are posited for the verb éEavGet. The passage reads (following the OCT version): 


xopildpevos 5¢ Exeivov tov éyybtata xpdvov cel tfc adotcems KGAALoTA 
Ravta Sidyer, xpotdvtoc 5¢ tod xpdvov cal Anons eyytyvopévns tv adrH 
paAAov Kat Suvactevet td tic RaAarac a&vappootiag xd&Boc, teAeutHvtOS 
dé eEavOet tod xypdvov Kal opixpd pév tkyaOd, ZOAAHY Se thy tOv 


225 | read AvOévta: as a deliberate echo of 5uaAvdeic (27306) and therefore as referring to the 
physical fabric of the ship as it is wrecked. However, since AbDopat can be used of physical 
effects on the human body (see LSJ), perhaps it can be taken as a bridge term between the 
images of ship and living being. 
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évavtiov xpGoiv éxeyKepavvipievoc éxi Sia@pbopac Kxivévuvov abtod te 
cd@uxvettat kal tv év adtd. 


The subject for most of the passage is cosmos. This is explicitly referred to at 272e8-9 
(to¥ xécpov) and from then on becomes the subject of a series of participles 
(masculine) and main verbs (e.g. petaotpepdpevocg (273al), Exav (273a7), 
&xopvympovebov (273b2), a&xetéAe. (273b3) etc.). It is cosmos that is here the subject 
of xmpilduevoc, Siczye1, éxeyKepavvievoc and c&@uxvettar. However, the subject 
of Suvactever (c7) is the noun td 2&60¢ situated next to the verb in the sentence. 
This much is clear but opinion is divided as to whether 6 xédopog or 10 x&80¢ is the 
subject of Eavet (dl). The meaning of dl is not only crucial to the sense of the pas- 
sage but also to the pattern of imagery being established in the myth. Skemp and Rowe 
take td x&80¢ to be the subject of both 5uvactetver and &aveet. Skemp translates: 


When it [the cosmos] must travel on without God, things go well enough in the 
years immediately after he abandons control, but as time goes on and forgetful- 
ness of God arises in it, the ancient condition of chaos also begins to assert 
its sway. At last, as this cosmic era draws to its close, this disorder comes to a 
head. The few good things it produces it corrupts with so gross a taint of evil 
that it hovers on the very brink of destruction, both of itself and of the creatures 
in it. 

‘It’ in the final sentence of this translation refers not to the disorder but the cosmos 

once again. Rowe translates: 


but in separation from him, during all the time closest to the moment of letting 
go, it [the cosmos] manages everything very well, but as time moves on and 
forgetfulness increases in it, the condition of its original disharmony also 
takes greater control of it, and, as this time ends, comes to full flower, and 
the goods it mixes in are slight, but the admixture it causes of the opposite is 
great, and it reaches the point where it is in danger of destruction, both of itself 
and of the things in it. 

The subject of ‘it mixes’ has to be the (masculine) cosmos but in this reading it is the 

‘original disharmony’ that is the subject of ‘comes to full flower’. In contrast to Skemp 

and Rowe, Waterfield” retains cosmos as the subject of 2&avéet: 
But then the helmsman departs. In the period immediately following this re- 
lease, the universe continues to keep everything going excellently, but as time 
goes by it forgets his injunctions more and more. Then that primeval dishar- 
mony gains the upper hand and, towards the end of this period, the universe 
runs riot and implants a blend of little good and plenty of the opposite, until it 
comes close to destroying itself and everything in it. 


226 R Waterfield (tr.), Plato, Statesman. 
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The structure of this sentence is difficult to follow but it seems too much of a stretch to 
carry over tO x&Q0c as the subject of EEavGet, as Skemp and Rowe translate. Cosmos 
is the general subject of the whole passage and the one-off switch of subject seems 
permissible only because of the close proximity in word order of the new subject and 
its verb (Svvactever tO thc RaAaLac &vapLootias x&60¢).”’ Thus I follow Water- 
field in taking cosmos as the subject of €Eavei, which thus offers an important step in 
the universe’s life. 


To the life-cycle outlined above (the universe is born, matures and faces old age 
and death) two further stages of development can now be added. As chaos reasserts 
itself the cosmos is said to ‘run riot’ (¢EavOeT, 273d1). When God takes over as ruler 
and governor once more, he sets about ‘turning round’ what has been ‘sick’ and 
‘broken up’ (273e2). Thus as the universe runs out of control, parts of it become sick 
or diseased (t& voonoavta). There is a very interesting interplay of ideas here as the 
universe is personified and depicted as passing through the different stages of life. 
When God first withdraws from running the cosmos, the child-universe, recovering 
from the initial upheaval, is able to remember its father’s teaching and so manage itself 
well (273a-b). However, as time passes, it begins to forget these orderly ways and the 
reassertion of chaos is presented in terms of the universe ‘running riot’. This suggests a 
sort of wayward adolescent stage, where after attaining ‘full bloom’ the power of the 
youth spills over and is too strong to be regulated. Ea v6et means literally ‘to put out 
flowers, bloom’ but it is often used with negative connotations to suggest that the plant 
or flower becomes so vigorous that it cannot be tended and ultimately cannot thrive. 
This is the development of ideas behind LSJ’s translation of the verb in the metaphori- 
cal sense of ‘degenerate, run wild’. 


In her illuminating article, ‘“YBpt¢ and Plants’, Ann Michelini has discussed the 
Greek notion of Aybris as a force at work in the vegetable world, and her evidence 
helps to uncover the complex of ideas in this passage of the Politicus. She raises the 
question, ‘But what is “hybristic” for a plant?’ and answers (p. 38): 


The plants in question are &xapxa; instead of bearing, they react to abundant 
nurture by wasting themselves on leaf production. They ‘go to branches — 
éxxAniatovedar —’ or become ‘wood-mad — dAopavetv’. The latter term, 
and the related pvAAopavetv, suggest that this sort of plant behaviour is — like 
madness — abnormal, a kind of disease. 


Michelini observes that Plato (Laws 691c) speaks of hybris as (p. 38) ‘the condition 
“in bodies” that might precede disease, and which is the correlative of DBptc in souls’. 
As Michelini considers various Greek texts on Aybris in plants, she notes how hAybris 
itself may be spoken of as growing like a plant (pp. 39-40): 


227 A similar switch occurs at 273b where, although cosmos is the general subject, 7 
ompatoerdés takes over as subject of the implicit verb ‘to be’ at b5, picked up by 1d. . . 
cbvtpogov and (fv) petéyov. 
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“YBptic itself may be blooming or ‘shooting forth’ (@4AAmv) as in two fine pas- 
sage from Bacchylides (15.57 ff.) and Aeschylus (Suppliants 104 ff.) [. . .] 
Aeschylus also, in a powerful couplet in the Persians (821-22) has dBpic flow- 
ering: bBpic yap tEavOoto’ éxapxwce otdyuv/ &tne Sev x&y-KAauTOV 
GEaue 
Michelini points out that ‘quick hybristic expansion’ may be seen as a phenomenon of 
youth” and, commenting on a similar use of the metaphor of hybris flowering 
(Sophocles, 718N-786P, where the verb is &v@et), concludes: ‘The vegetable meta- 
phor makes a direct line of connection from nurture to growth, to early maturing and 
sterility, and finally to disease and downfall’ (p. 41). After establishing that plant 
growth offers ‘a good metaphor’ for ‘the Aybristic process’ (i.e. ‘an uncontrolled ex- 
tension or expansion that may lead to disaster’, p. 42), Michelini turns to the matter of 
how hAybris can be ‘cured’. The plant image allows a cure in the form of pruning and 
‘docking’ by the farmer, ideas which made their way into the Greek moral and relig- 
ious vocabulary (p. 43). Michelini’s final point on this imagery is useful for under- 
standing our passage (pp. 43-4): 
The obviously antisocial quality of the plant’s expansive drives, and the effi- 
cacy of the mutilations inflicted on it by the farmer in reducing these drives, 
were conveniently associated with conflicts between parent and child, or indi- 
vidual and society. 
Thus the plant running riot and requiring the attention of the farmer is transposed into 
the human sphere where the child’s ‘expansive drives’ need to be reduced by its par- 
ent. This, 1 submit, is the image that Plato is presenting through his image of the uni- 
verse ‘running riot’ (¢&av@et), as the child-universe gets into trouble and, ultimately, 
requires the intervention of God, its parent (273d-e). This reading of éEav@et at 273d 
is supported by a repetition of the verb at 310d, in the discussion on how the ruler 
weaves together the different character-types in the state. Here the Stranger points out 
that when courage is unmixed with moderation over many generations it leads to mad- 
ness: kath ptv dpxydco axpdlerv pdoun, terdevtiioa 5 tEavOetv xavt&xact 
paviatrs (‘it comes to a peak of power at first, but in the end it bursts out completely 
in fits of madness’). This idea of unmixed courage ‘bursting out’ in 310d is the same 
usage of éEavéet as that at 273d, where the universe, free of paternal authority first 
finds its own ‘peak of power’ (see 273a-b) but then goes too far and ends up running 
riot. Commenting on Politicus 310d, with its antecedents at 307b-c and 308e-309a (on 
hybris), Cairns (p. 28) concludes: 


first, madness is the ultimate consequence of an excess of manliness or daring, 
as at 307b; we note, therefore, that manliness is said eventually to ‘burst into 
bloom’ (exanthein) with ‘madnesses of all sorts’; the botanical metaphor is 


28 Cairns (‘Hybris, dishonour and thinking big’) also notes the association of Aybris with the 
young and shows how Plato uses the traditional Greek understanding of hybris (pp. 24-31). 
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familiar in the context of Aybris, and it cannot be that Aybris is not in Plato’s 
mind here.” This suggests that we are to regard Aybris and mania in 307b as 


close associates: both are, here as elsewhere in Plato. . . , the result of an ex- 
cess of vital, masculine energy, analogous to the excess of growth potential 
which produces Aybris in plants. 


This interpretation is compelling and throws into relief the earlier use of the same 
association of ideas at 273d1. One might add that in this earlier passage it is also true 
that Plato has Aybris in mind. Cairms uses a passage from Laws (713c-716b) to show 
how the various ideas on Aybris in Plato can be drawn together (p. 30), and the pas- 
sage provides a close echo of the context and progression of ideas in the Politicus 
myth. First the Athenian uses a myth, second it is a myth of Kronos and a golden age, 
and third the myth demonstrates how human beings are dependent upon divine author- 
ity and suffer disaster when they disregard that authority (Cairns, p. 30): 


At 713c the Athenian begins a myth which is used to illustrate the disasters 
which ensue when human beings order their lives and their communities with- 
out deference to an ultimate, divine authority. Human nature is insufficient to 
order human affairs without Aybris and adikia (713c), and so Kronos places 
human communities under the rule of daimones, whose kingship made for 
peace, aidéds, eunomia, and an abundance of justice, and made human peoples 
free from faction and happy (713c-e). Contemporary communities must, as far 
as possible, recreate this kind of regime, in which the divine rather than the 
human is the ultimate source of authority, and foster obedience to the divine in 
us (713e-714a). 


The similarity between this and the Politicus passage has been noted before” but 
Cairns’ reading of the texts in the light of what they say about Aydris brings out just 
how similar the relationships are between human and divine authority in Laws and 
between the cosmos itself and divine authority in Politicus. Plato’s later passage at 
Laws 715e-716b, with its coincidence of ideas with Politicus, confirms that the activi- 
ties and experiences of the cosmos in the myth are being modelled on the activities and 
experiences of a Aybristic young man. Cairns translates (7 16a4-bS5): 


if anyone, raised up by pride, whether exulting in money or honours, or again in 
bodily beauty (c@patoc evoppic) along with youth and senselessness 
(vedtnti Kai &voic), blazes in his soul with Aydris, as if he needed neither 
ruler (&pxovtoc) nor any leader (tyyepdvoc) at all, but were actually sufficient 
to lead others, he is left behind deserted by god (xataAetxetai Eptyios 8e09), 
and, once left behind, he takes to himself yet others of the same kind and 
romps, throwing everything at once into confusion (tap&ttav xavta cya); to 
a good many people he seems to be someone, but after a short time (wetd 5é 


229 At this point Caims observes, ‘L. Campbell, The Sophistes and Politicus of Plato... ad 
loc., is right to compare A. Pers. 821’. 
250 For example, see Gill ‘Plato and politics’. 
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xpdovov od KOADv) he pays to justice (tj 5ixn) no negligible penalty, and ut- 

terly destroys himself (fautdév ... dvaotatov éxoinoev), his household, and 

his city. 
As the young man may exult in ‘bodily beauty’, so the young cosmos gives way to its 
bodily element (c@atoc, 269e1, 16 ca@patoerdéc, 273b5); as the young man judges 
that he needs no ‘ruler’ or ‘guide’ (Gpyovtoc, tryedvoc) and is left behind 
(xataAeixetar Epryioc) by God, so the cosmos is bereft of its ruler and guide (271d4 
Tpxev; 2696, trroupéve; 269c5 cvnodnyet, 270a3 cupxodryeto@ar) when God 
withdraws (&xéotn); and as the young man without God’s control throws everything 
into confusion (tap&ttwv), so the young universe without God suffers ‘confusion’ 
both at the time when God departs and later when its own self-control lapses 
(tapayfic, 273a5 and 273d6). In both cases there is a time delay. For the young man 
this is not long (eta 5€ ypdvov ov xoAbv), whereas for the universe we must sup- 
pose it is a reasonably long stretch, since the whole Zeus cycle lasts thousands of 
years. In both cases the hybristic behaviour is linked explicitly with injustice: the 
young man must pay his penalty to justice (tf| Sixn);”' and of the cosmos as it gets 
into difficulty it is said (273d2-3), ‘the goods (té&yaOc&) it mixes in are slight, but the 
admixture it causes of the opposite (thv tv évavtiov KpGotv) is great’.?? Finally, 
as the young man, without God’s rule, eventually destroys himself (éavtdov . . . 
avaotatov Exoincev), so the young universe, deprived of God, eventually arrives ‘at 
the very brink of destruction’ (273d, éxi Sia@Gopfic Kivduvov .. . dopricvettar). At 
this point in both cases the disaster affects not only the agent himself but also those 
connected with him: the young man destroys not just himself but also ‘his household 
and his city’, and the cosmos threatens to destroy not just itself but also ‘everything in 
it” (273d2-3, éxi duapBopGc xivdvuvov adtod te dorxvettar Kal tdv év add). 


The close connection between the cosmos’ development and that of a hybristic 
organism continues in the Politicus in the idea of the onset of disease. As Michelini 
and Cais”? have argued, the stage of Aybris or super-efflorescence in plants and 
humans is soon followed by disease. In the Politicus myth after the universe has ‘run 
riot’, God intervenes again and is said to remedy ‘what had become diseased’ (t& 
voofdavta, 273e1). Thus, as with humans and plants, Plato’s youth-universe follows 
the same development from bursting out in strength to becoming overstretched and 
consequently ill. The life-cycle of this personified universe is then continued as the 
Stranger tells how, but for the intervention of God, the universe would face ageing and 
death (273e3-4). 


As God resumes his control over the universe at 273d4 it is stressed that he is the 
force which first set the universe in order (@e0¢ 6 Koophoas abtév). Thus as he sees 
the universe in disarray, it is natural that he should want to intervene, in order to stop 


3! On the injustice of humans, see Laws 713c (&8.xta). 
2 On the injustice of the bodily element, see Polit. 273cl (yaArer& Kal &Bixa). 
5} See ‘Hybris, dishonour and thinking big’, p. 29, n. 140. 
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the arrangement he has created being totally destroyed. His act of reparation, fittingly, 
consists of re-establishing order (koopet, 273e3). The metaphors of the storm and 
sickness intensify the idea of chaos in this passage and are also used, in conjunction 
with others, to provide different reasons for God’s actions: not only is he the ordering 
power who prevents the collapse into chaos, but also the craftsman who does not want 
his handiwork destroyed, the helmsman who rescues a ship facing wreckage and the 
father who steps in to help his child who has become sick. 


There is a certain difficulty in this analysis of God’s motivation, however, since it 
is rather strange for a helmsman to leave his ship in mid-journey. While it is true that 
in the myth the helmsman has not abandoned his ship altogether but is keeping watch 
on it from an observation post (272e4), nevertheless in terms of this image the uni- 
verse’s failure to run itself properly is hardly surprising, given that a ship with no-one 
at its helm is hardly likely to stay on course for very long. This is where the build-up 
of images comes to Plato’s aid, for the other presentations of God active in this pas- 
sage give good ‘reasons’ for God’s absence: a craftsman does not continue to work on 
a completed object and a father must allow his child to develop independently. 


The act of God in taking over the rudder is simultaneously his reassertion of order 
amidst chaos. While there is truth in de Marignac’s comment (p. 67) that ‘le dieu en- 
treprend une action de réparation, de mise en ordre qui n’a rien de commun avec le 
travail du pilote’,”* the main point here is that Plato has made it quite clear that God is 
not merely the pilot of the ship of the universe but is also the father of the universe- 
child and the force which has previously ordered and governed that which is now in 
chaos. These passages of the myth only make sense if one bears all the different im- 
ages in mind. Indeed the extraordinary power of this section of the myth derives from 
the multiple associations and suggestions of all these ideas working together. The 
image of the helmsman rescuing the ship in danger of wreckage is very powerful but 
still it does not express all the aspects of the situation that Plato wants, as he tries to 
convey the drama of chaos reasserting itself. As well as shipwreck, Plato also draws on 
the ideas of a crafted object being smashed and a child becoming sick. Each of the 
images presents a different view of God — as ordering force, craftsman, father and 
pilot — and the power of the passage is the result of the interaction of all the images. 


Plato thus uses his different metaphors to establish a graphic picture of the de- 
pendence of the universe on God and of God’s care for the universe he has created — 
a picture which derives its impact both from the drama of the sea-rescue and from the 
emotive image of a human being who has passed through the different phases of life 
and is now facing death. In view of this de Marignac’s statement that the helmsman 
metaphor is used on its own in the Politicus myth has to be corrected. Indeed, if Plato 
had used the metaphor on its own, it would be inadequate to represent God as a crea- 
tive, sustaining and concerned (xnddpevoc, 273d5) force. The metaphor of the 


4 ‘God undertakes an act of reparation of a sort that bears no relation to the work of a pilot’. 
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helmsman is very useful for conveying the sense of God’s power and orderly control 
over the universe. Further, it gives a good reason for God’s desire to steer the universe 
out of danger, since it is part of the helmsman’s job to guide his ship to safety. But this 
metaphor has no creative associations and does not suggest benevolent care — ideas 
that Plato requires to make his picture fully effective. Thus Plato supplements the 
helmsman image with those of craftsman, father and benevolent ruler. Further, the 
image of the universe as a ship cannot account for the reassertion of order (and subse- 
quently chaos) from within, whereas the child remembering and then forgetting paren- 
tal instruction, with the associated images of youthful exuberance followed by illness, 
presents a convincing model for the changes in the universe’s experience. Thus the 
different images are closely interwoven in this passage and the helmsman metaphor 
should not be viewed in isolation from the rest. Here Plato presents an extremely rich 
and complex account of the relationship between God and the universe, and to attempt 
to understand it fully one must try to follow all the threads of his thought. As so often, 
Plato’s use of imagery is an invaluable guide. 


IV. Laws 905d-907b 


In this section of the Laws the Athenian has set out to prove three propositions about 
the gods: 


(1) that they exist; 
(2) that they care for human beings; 
(3) that they cannot be bribed. 


After the Athenian has proved the first two of these propositions to his satisfaction, 
there follows the passage at 905d-907b where he sets out his argument for the third. 
He is clearly opposed to the idea and determined to prove his case (905d): ‘No one 
should ever assent to this thesis, and we must fight to the last ditch to refute it.’ He 
begins his argument rather truculently (905d8): ‘Look — in the name of the gods 
themselves! — how would they be bought off, supposing they ever were? What would 
they have to be? What sort of being would do this?’ (tr. Saunders).”* To answer his 
own question about what sort of beings the gods are, he makes the following deduction 
(905e2-3): &pxovtag pév a&vayKatov nov yiyvecOar tob<s ye dSioixnoovtac tov 
&xavta étvtedexds ovpavév (‘Well, if they are going to run the entire universe for 
ever, presumably they’ll have to be rulers’).”° Cleinias assents and the Athenian 
warms to his theme (905e5-906a2): 


7 ce sielilags specified, the translation of Laws used throughout this section will be that 
of Saunders. 

456 As Saunders observes (p. 440, n. 15), the Athenian’s thought develops from his earlier views 
at 903b that there is an arch-controller of the universe (t@ tod xavtdc éxyedAouptvo) 
who has arranged ee down to the smallest detail and that there are further ruling 
powers who work alongside him (&pyovtec). 
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"AA Spa tiaiv xpoogepetc tv dpxdvtev, f tives tobtoi, @v Suvatdov 
fyiiv dxerxalovor tuyzavetv petCooiw éAatrovac; xdtepov fvioxot tives 
&v elev torobtor Cevydv GuirAcptvev i xAol@v KuPepviitat; taxa 5é Kav 
&xerxactetev otpatontiov &pxovei tio: efn & Gv xal v6omv xdAcLOv 
edAaBovuptvoic iatpoic gouxévor xepl odpata, h yempyoic xepi outiv 
yéveoiv elm@viac dpac yarexic 512 pdBav xpoodexoutvoic, ff Kai 
Rouvioy émotatatis. 

Now then, what sort of ruler do the gods in fact resemble? Or rather, what rul- 
ers resemble them? Let’s compare small instances with great, and see what rul- 
ers will serve our purpose. What about drivers of competing teams of horses, or 
steersmen of boats in a race?”’ Would they be suitable parallels? Or we might 
compare the gods to commanders of armies. Again, it could be that they're 
analogous to doctors concerned to defend the body in the war against disease, 
or to farmers anxiously anticipating the seasons that usually discourage the 
growth of their crops, or to shepherds. 


This is an intricate passage which deserves close attention. The comparisons of 
charioteers, helmsmen, generals, doctors, farmers and shepherds are suggested as types 
of rulers who resemble the gods. There are several types of ‘government’ in this list 
and indeed there are various ideas incorporated into the list that have little to do with 
government per se; namely, chariot races, the war against disease and the effect of the 
seasons on the growth of crops. It is in these, apparently casual, details that the Athe- 
nian introduces ideas which he will later develop and exploit. 


The first comparison is with ‘charioteers of competing teams of horses’ (jviozoi 
tives ... Cevy&v autAAcpévoov). If the Athenian were only interested in the idea of 
government, then the image of the charioteers, suggesting power and control, would be 
sufficient on its own. But by introducing the additional idea of the charioteers being 
involved in competition the Athenian lays the ground for a later point. The second 
comparison is with helmsmen of ships (xAot@v KxvuBepvfiitar, 905e8), an image that 
occurs elsewhere in Plato’s work as he seeks to convey the role of gods as rulers of the 
universe,””* and the third with army generals (otpatonéSav &pzovot, e9). So there 
are three different images of authority and control, with one (the charioteer image) 
introducing competition. The next two comparisons are more intricate as governship 
and control are joined with various different ideas. The fourth comparison is with 
‘doctors concerned to defend the body in the war against disease’ (véca@v nxOAcyLOV 
evrafovpévois latpots ... xepl odpata, e9). A doctor can be seen as a ruler in that 
he takes decisions regarding the welfare of his patients and issues instructions to them. 


37 Saunders follows Taylor (‘Plato, Laws’) in taking the participle dyiAAcpéveov (competing) 
to agree with both Cevyév and xAotwv. Both ideas of charioteers and helmsmen feature 
an at 906¢ and, whereas the idea of competition is important in the later context of the 
oteer, it is not mentioned in that of the helmsman. This suggests that GyAA@peveov is 
to be understood as agrecing only with Cevy@v, as ia! translates in the Loeb edition. 
38 See Polit. etc.; references can be found in appendix 1. 
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But with xdAepoc (war) the Athenian adds to the idea of government that of defence 
against an enemy. War is relevant to the previous image of army generals but, interest- 
ingly, was not mentioned explicitly there. Through comparison with doctors defending 
the body against disease the gods begin to emerge as not only the rulers but also the 
defenders of human beings. This suggestion of defence and protection is continued in 
the next comparison where the type of ‘ruling’ in question is that of farming. Here the 
gods are compared with ‘farmers anxiously anticipating the seasons that usually dis- 
courage the growth of their crops’ (yempyoic xepi putav yéveoiv cimduiac dpac 
xarerks 51 pdBaov xpoodexouévorc, 906a1-2). The care of the doctors for the well- 
being of their patients (ebAcBovupev-orc, €10) is now echoed in the farmers’ concern 
for their crops. Similarly, where the doctors fought the enemy of disease, the farmers 
‘anxiously’ (51a @éPov) anticipate the ‘harsh seasons’ (@pac xaAexc&s). In both the 
medical and agricultural image a three-way relationship is established where the ruler 
(doctor, farmer) cares for his charges (patients, crops) in the face of an external threat 
(disease, harsh weather). The final comparison, with ‘overseers of flocks’ (xoyiviev 
Exiotataic), moves away from the explicit notion of defence back to the basic idea of 
ruling. The shepherd metaphor is traditionally used for rulers” and, although the idea 
is not explored here, the metaphor is used elsewhere by Plato to suggest the gods’ 
benevolent care for humankind. The Athenian introduced this list of comparisons as a 
list of rulers and governors but he has also brought in, in a rather casual way, the no- 
tions of competition and defence against enemies. While defence is one aspect of the 
art of government, it is not a direct metaphor for government itself. These extra ideas 
are brought in to lay the ground for the later development of the argument. 


The notion of war is immediately taken up after the series of comparisons for the 
gods, when the Athenian suggests that human beings are waging an eternal ‘battle’ 
against evil (906a): 

Now since we’ve agreed among ourselves that the universe is full of many good 
things and many bad as well, and that the latter outnumber the former, we 
maintain that the battle (14n) we have on our hands is never finished, and de- 
mands tremendous vigilance. 


He then takes a crucial step in his argument by asserting that the gods are our ‘allies’ 
in this battle (906a6): opayor 5é htv Geot te Gua Kai Satpovec (however, gods 
and spirits are fighting on our side’). This characterisation of the gods as our allies in 
war has been prepared for by the comparisons of the doctor waging war on disease and 
the farmer fearing the seasons as his enemy. The assertion that the gods fight a con- 
stant war against evil rests upon the proposition that the gods are good — a proposi- 
tion established (or taken for granted) earlier in Book X: at 899b the souls that are the 
cause of the heavenly phenomena are described as ‘perfectly virtuous’ (&ya@ai 5é 
n&oav &petiv) and are identified as gods; at 900d-e the Athenian refers again to this 


239 See Chapter 3 on the shepherd image. 
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‘perfect virtue’ of the gods and assumes the interlocutors’ agreement (GuoAcyoRuev) 
that the gods are good; and finally at 90le the interlocutors’ agreement is explicitly 
given as the Athenian points out ‘the five of us have already agreed that the gods are 
good — supremely so, in fact’ and Cleinias responds ‘Emphatically’ (2@d5pa ye). 
This later section of Book X relies on such faith in the gods’ goodness (see also 906b 
on the gods’ virtues) . 

The Athenian now turns his attention (906b) to the people who attempt to bribe 
the gods with ‘ill-gotten gains’ (Saunders). He tells how these people ‘in their brutish 
way’ (Onpidode1c, 906b4) prostrate themselves before their guardians (xpdc tac tév 
QvAaKOV woydc) and try to persuade them that ‘they have the right to feather their 
nest (xAeovextodatv, 906c1) with impunity at mankind’s expense’ (Saunders). The 
‘guardians’ (t@v pvAdKov) here are not those of an earthly kind but those that watch 
over us all, i.e. the gods. Three different types of guardian are presented: ‘watchdogs, 
shepherds or masters of the utmost grandeur’ (kuv@v .. . tv vonéov.. . tv 
ravianaoiv axpotatoav Seonxot&v, 906b5). The shepherd image has already been 
used at 905e but the presentations of the gods as ‘dogs’ and ‘despots’ is new here. The 
idea of the gods as masters and men as their possessions is mentioned at 906a7 (Tietc 
8 ad xtfyc Ge@v Kai Sayidveov) and at various points in the dialogues,” but the 
idea of the gods as watchdogs is particular to this passage. The image itself, however, 
is established before Plato and indeed has a marked political reference. Brock dis- 
cusses animal imagery in political contexts in the period between 480 and 385 B.C. 
and devotes a section to ‘the watchdog of the state’ (pp. 131-4). He comments (pp. 
132-3): 

The one significant image of the period is that of the dog, particularly in the 
form ‘watchdog of the people’. The Paphlagonian represents himself as such in 
the oracle contest (Eg. 1017-19, 1023-4; . . . ), as does the Dog in the trial 
scene in Wasps (929-30 . . . ). This image evidently became a standard claim in 
Athenian politics (cp. Dem. 25.40, Theophr. Char. 29, Plut. Demosthenes 23 . . 
. ). Pl. Laws 906b,d implies that it was one of the standard images for holders 
of authority. [. . .] This comfortable image presents politicians as trusty and es- 
sential servants of the demos (no doubt deserving commensurate rewards). 
The switch of image from gods as shepherds to gods as watchdogs does not, at first 
sight, significantly change the relationship between gods and humans: humans are still 
flocks of sheep and control is simply administered by a sheepdog rather than a shep- 
herd. But in this short passage evil men have become ‘brutish’ (@npudderc) and the 
gods have also become animals. The darker undertones of canine imagery are already 
established in the pre-Platonic literature. Brock continues (p. 133): 


2 See e.g. Phdo. 62b8, 62d3, 63c2; Polit. 274b5; Crit. 109b7 (for other references, see ap- 
pendix 1). 
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dogs, however, can also be thieves, and both Cleonian dogs, as well as Labes, 
are depicted as such (Eg. 1031-4, Vesp. 834-6, 904, 910-1, 928, 958, 971-2; 
n.b. Taillardat, pp. 414-5). 


The significance of Plato’s switch of image will become evident a few lines later. 


The Athenian now tums to the subject of ‘acquisitiveness’, observing that when 
this appears in the body it is called ‘disease’, when it is caused by the seasons it is 
called ‘plague’ and when it occurs in society is called ‘injustice’. Saunders explains 
the reasoning behind this idea (p. 441, n.17): ‘Disease, plague and injustice are all 
thought of as examples of excess, the encroachment of one element in the body, etc., 
on the others’. Now it becomes apparent that the doctor and farmer comparisons sug- 
gested for the gods (at 905e) were not simply aimed at exploring how the gods exer- 
cise their governorship but also served to prepare for this idea of acquisitiveness as 
disease in the body and as plague amongst crops. Thus, since the doctor and farmer are 
shown as concerned to protect their charges against these very ills, and since these 
figures are suggested as viable comparisons for the gods, the Athenian is able to rein- 
force his point that the gods are our allies against evil. It emerges, then, that the gods, 
like doctors and farmers, are waging a war not only against evil in general, but also 
against acquisitiveness in particular, which manifests itself in society as ‘injustice’. 
Since the gods are already emerging as allies in the war against injustice, it is a rela- 
tively easy step to ‘prove’ that they cannot be bribed by evil men. 


In the next section of his argument the Athenian develops the animal image that he 
introduced obliquely a few lines earlier (906c8-d6): 


Todtov 51) tov Adyov dvayKxatov Aféyeiv tov Afyovta ws eloiv 
ouyyvapovec cel Geol toic tv dvOphnov ddixoig Kal dédixobot, &v 
abdtoic t&v adixnidtov tic axovéun xada&xep Kvolv AdKor tay 


apxacpnatav opixpa dxovéorev, of 5é tyrepovyevor totic Sdpoic 
ovyxzmpoiev ta xoiuvia Siapaxdlerv. dp’ ody odtoc 5 Adyos 6 tHv 
gaoKdvtwv xapaitytovs elvar Geovc; 

Thus anyone who argues that gods are always indulgent to the unjust man and 
the criminal, provided they’re given a share in the loot, must in effect be pre- 
pared to say that if wolves, for instance, were to give watch-dogs a small part of 
their prey, the dogs would be appeased by the gift and turn a blind eye to the 
plundering of the flock. Isn’t this what people are really suggesting when they 
say that gods can be squared? 


In the simile (ka@&xep) the gods are sheepdogs guarding their flock while evil men 
are wolves wanting to ravage the flock and trying to secure the sheepdogs’ compliance 
by promising a share of the spoil. This is a highly effective image for two reasons: first 
because the suggestion of wholesale slaughter is shocking and second because the 
image is internally coherent, with the sheepdogs, sheep and wolves representing the 
gods, innocent and wicked men in a scenario that makes sense on both levels. It is now 
clear why the Athenian used the neutral formulation xowviov émotdtais at 906a 
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and why he introduces the idea of sheepdogs at 906c. For this simile would not work if 
the gods were presented in human guise. It is only the common canine nature of 
wolves and dogs that gives the wolves any hope of the dogs accepting their offer of 
part of the spoil (ravaged sheep). Within the simile itself the relationship between 
wolves, dogs and sheep is entirely consistent but also these relationships effectively 
represent what would happen if the gods were venal. For in this case the gods would 
allow evil men to harm the innocent on condition that they would receive some of the 
benefit themselves, for example, turning a blind eye to financial exploitation or rob- 
bery if they were to receive an offering from the proceeds. Just as the deal between 
wolves and dogs depends on their common canine nature, so the deal between venal 
gods and wicked men would depend on their common evil and unscrupulous nature. 
Thus the simile brings out very effectively that if the gods could be bribed, they would 
not only be neglecting their duty of protecting men but also actually joining forces 
with the wicked to harm the innocent for their own gain. The simile, then, highlights 
how the view that the gods can be bribed stands in utter contradiction to their per- 
ceived role as kindly protectors and as ofjipaxor (‘allies’) in the battle against evil 
and acquisitiveness. By translating the situation of evil men supplicating the gods into 
the very striking and extreme terms of the wholesale slaughter of the innocent and 
defenceless, the Athenian can make his point forcefully and convincingly. 


After winning Cleinias’ unqualified agreement that this is indeed the significance 
of the view that the gods can be bribed, the Athenian returns to his original list of 
comparisons (906d8-e1 ): 

Tiowy odv 51) tv xpoppneévrav axerxalav duotous pbAaKas elfvar Geoi< 
obdK &v KatayéAaotos ylyvoito dvOpdmxwv doticobv; 


So consider all those guardians we instanced a moment ago. Can one compare 
gods to any of them without making oneself ridiculous? 


The list of ‘rulers’ (4pyévtewv) originally introduced at 905e has now become a list of 
‘guardians’ (p>AaKac). The notion of ‘rulers’ arose from the idea that the gods ‘run’ 
or ‘administer’ (5.0.xjoovtac) the universe, but as the passage progresses there is a 
subtle shift from the idea of control to that of care, and the gods emerge as the protec- 
tors of human beings (the basis of the wolf/sheepdog simile). The image of the gods as 
protectors serves the Athenian’s argument much better than that of them simply as 
rulers, whose goodness and goodwill is, of course, far from assured. So now the gods 
are our guardians, and to assess whether they can be compared to the rulers in the 
former list, the Athenian selects the helmsmen comparison and asks (906¢e 1-3): 


notepov Kvpepvitatc, AoiBf] te otvov Kvion te napatperopévoic avtoic, 
avatpéxover 5¢ vats te Kai vadtac; 


What about steersmen who are turned from their course ‘by libations and burnt 
offerings’ and wreck both the ship and its crew? 
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The phrase AoiPfj te ofvov xvion te xapatpexopévor, is a clear echo of lines from 
the Iliad (9, 499-501), as Saunders, Taylor and England all point out. In the Homeric 
passage Phoenix urges Achilles to tame his anger and says that even the gods can be 
‘turned’ (otpextol): 

Kal pév tovc Gvéecon Kal ebywAfic ayavfior 

AoW te Kvion”"! te xapatpando’ &vOpwxor 

Avsodpevor, Ste xév tic bxepPry Kal audprtn. 

Even they are tured from their course by sacrifice and humble prayers, liba- 


tions and burnt-offerings, when the miscreant and sinner bend the knee to them 
in supplication (tr. Rieu). 


The lines in Homer tell how the gods can be won over and yet Plato uses them in an 
argument designed to prove the very opposite. While the wider subject of the Platonic 
passage is the probity of the gods, the particular vehicle used for the tenor of gods at 
the moment is that of helmsmen, and thus what Plato, or the Athenian, actually asks 
here is: ‘can the gods be compared to helmsmen who are won over by libations and 
burnt offerings?’ The Homeric background provides the information that these 
(human) helmsmen would be bribed by gifts in the very same manner as Homer’s 
gods, which offers a very pleasing fusion of tenor (gods) and vehicle (helmsmen 
bribed like Homer’s gods). 


Cleinias rejects this comparison for the gods, on the grounds, presumably, that it 
presents them as not only corrupt but also foolish (these helmsmen succeed in wreck- 
ing their ship). He has already firmly accepted the proposition that the gods are good 
and is hardly likely at this point to accept a contradictory view. At 906e the Athenian 
invites Cleinias to think that he has selected the helmsman image as a random example 
from the original list in order to show that all the comparisons are absurd. But the 
relevant comparison in the original list was simply with nxAci@v KxvuBepvijtar (the 
helmsmen of vessels), which as it stands is far from ridiculous, since it is used else- 
where for quite serious purposes (e.g. in the myth of the Politicus). What makes the 
image ridiculous here is the development whereby the helmsmen are willing to take a 
bribe that will result in the destruction of their own ship. By translating the idea of the 
gods being won over by gifts into these rather extreme and disastrous terms, the Athe- 
nian not only weights the image itself to make it seem ridiculous but also highlights the 


241 Plato has introduced wine into Homer’s phrase AoPfj te xvion to give AouBf, te olvov 
xvioy te. Saunders and England ignore the addition of ‘wine’ whereas Taylor is so taken 
with it that he forgets about the bumt offerings and renders Plato’s passage: ‘seamen who 
are “tured from their course by ‘flow and fragrance’ of wine” and overturn vessel and 
crew’. Taylor has evidently taken ofvov as the attributive genitive of both Ao.Bfj and 
xvion, even though, as LSJ tell, xvion is the term for ‘the steam and odour of fat which 
exhales from roasting meat’ — an odour quite different from the ‘fragrance’ of wine. Plato 
has perhaps included the idea of wine to make the offerings more appropriate to his 
(human) sailors. 
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discrepancy between the wickedness (and stupidity) of such an act and the perceived 
goodness and power of the gods. The Athenian’s point, therefore, rests not on the 
image of the gods as helmsmen but as wicked and foolish helmsmen, an image he can 
be sure that Cleinias will reject. 


Having gained Cleinias’ assent that the gods cannot be compared to wicked 
helsmen, he pushes the point about bribery (906e5-7): 
"AAA’ ott pt fvidzoust ye év GuiAAN ovvretaypévouw, xeloGetorv bxd 
dopedc Etéporor tiv vixnv Cebyeot xpodsoOvat. 
And presumably they are not to be compared to a charioteer lined up at the 
starting point who has been bribed by a gift to throw the race and let others win. 


The gullible Cleinias calls this a ‘scandalous comparison’ (Se1viv . . . elxdva) and, 
predictably, rejects it out of hand. Again this is not the image first presented at 90S5e, 
where the comparison was simply with hvioxor Cevydv ayrAA@pévev, whose good- 
ness at that point was not in doubt. It now becomes clear that competition was intro- 
duced into the first charioteer comparison simply to prepare the ground for this later 
development, since a race (Ev GpiAAp) is a perfect context for susceptibility to bribes. 
The Athenian goes on to discredit all the former comparisons, saying of the gods: 
‘Nor, of course, do they stand comparison with generals or doctors or farmers or 
herdsmen, or dogs beguiled by wolves’. The comparison of gods to dogs beguiled by 
wolves is of the sort to provoke the predictable reaction from Cleinias (Ebofyier; xc 
yap &v;, ‘What blasphemy! The very idea!’) but the Athenian has not in any way 
shown that the comparisons with generals, doctors, farmers or herdsmen are at all 
inappropriate or blasphemous; indeed he has himself already used some of these im- 
ages to convey the serious idea that the gods are our ‘allies’ in the ‘war’ against ac- 
quisitiveness. The Athenian requires his audience to understand the phrase xe.oGetoiv 
0x0 Se@pedc (906e) as pertaining not only to the fWvidzo101, who now stand revealed 
as corrupt, but also to the series of other experts, who have not been similarly indicted. 
Nevertheless the rhetorical build-up has been enough to convince Cleinias that all the 
experts could be similarly corrupted. 
The Athenian concludes his case with an expansive flourish (907a2-3): 

‘AAX’ od na&vt@v pvAdKov eiol péytotor Kal xepi ta péyiota tytv oi 

ra&vtec Geol; 

Now aren’t the gods the most supreme guardians of all, and don’t they look af- 

ter our supreme interests? 
— a proposition that wins unqualified assent (IloA0 ye). Thus the argument ends and 
at 907b the Athenian checks whether all three theses about the gods — that they exist, 
that are concerned for us and that they are ‘absolutely above being corrupted into 
flouting justice’ — have all been adequately proved (ixavitc dxodedetz6a1), to which 
Cleinias replies: ‘Certainly and we endorse these arguments (Adéyo1c) of yours’. 
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How far the Athenian has actually made a convincing case is debatable, but it is 
clear that the various images and comparisons for the gods are used very much for 
rhetorical purposes in this passage. The whole argument works on the basis that if the 
gods could be bribed by gifts, then they would put other interests before those of 
looking after human beings and thus would neglect their duty. The conflict between 
this view and the belief that the gods are good is underlined by the use of scenarios 
where the neglect has very serious consequences: the sheep are slaughtered and the 
ship overturned. Thus the images show in very vivid terms what the view of the gods 
as venal actually entails, when taken to its logical conclusion. The results then clearly 
conflict with the idea that the gods are good, an idea already established dialectically. 
The Athenian’s technique is to use some images to support belief in the gods’ good- 
ness and others to highlight the conflict between this goodness and the idea that they 
can be bribed in order to lead Cleinias to the conclusion that one of these views must 
be false. As the whole weight of the argument suggests that belief in the gods’ good- 
ness is justified, then the other view must be wrong. So Cleinias is persuaded that the 
gods cannot be bribed. However the merits of this argument are judged, the compari- 
sons and images are integral to it. Thus, as the Athenian wins his case, the verbal 
elxdvec can be seen to have played an important and effective rhetorical role in this 
passage of Laws. 


V. Conclusions 


Analysis of these three passages shows how Plato uses images and metaphors for the 
gods in conjunction with one another in order to convey particular ideas, to create 
extended pictures of divine activity and to achieve particular rhetorical effects: the 
switch from the shepherd to the helmsman image in the Critias allows Plato to avoid 
the issue of human free will, which could cause problems in the golden age picture; the 
various images for God in the Politicus myth work together to create a complex and 
emotive picture of God’s power and the universe’s dependence on him; and in the 
dialectical exchange of the Laws Plato shows the Athenian manipulating a range of 
images in order to persuade Cleinias that the gods cannot be bribed. The passages 
from the Critias and Politicus demonstrate how images can be used in the build-up of 
a narrative while the excerpt from the Laws gives a different angle, showing how im- 
ages can be presented and received in a dialectical exchange. Perhaps the main differ- 
ence between the two contexts of narrative and dialectic is that, whereas Critias and 
the Stranger weave their images into the fabric of the stories, the Athenian uses (on the 
whole) explicit comparisons, drawing attention to their status as possible models for 
God. The narrative context of the myths allows the speaker a certain freedom in the 
development of his images but the Laws passage shows that even without this a skilful 
speaker can make full use of the rhetorical power of imagery. 


These three passages reflect the beliefs that the gods create and control the uni- 
verse and that they are good. The images and metaphors at one level work to express 
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these views and thus, as argued at the end of Chapter 3, play an illustrative role. How- 
ever, this is not to say that the different images and metaphors simply restate Plato’s 
beliefs in different ways. For the images work in their contexts to flesh out and to 
enlarge upon ideas which follow from the beliefs mentioned above: the Critias passage 
seeks a satisfactory model for the manner of God’s control; the Politicus myth drama- 
tises the creative and sustaining power of God; and the Laws passage sets out to refute 
a view that conflicts with belief in the gods’ goodness. In order to answer the question 
of how far metaphors are indispensable to Plato’s theological discourse, it must be 
bore in mind that much of this discourse is concerned not with speculation about the 
divine nature but with the exposition, amplification and defence of certain firmly-held 
beliefs. The passages examined here demonstrate that images and metaphors are inte- 
gral to the exposition of Plato’s views and to his rhetorical methods. For the most part 
Plato uses these images not so much to gain or convey insight into the divine nature 
but to present more effectively various ideas and beliefs he already holds and has al- 
ready stated about the gods. Thus it can be concluded that, even on the illustrative 
view, metaphors must be judged as indispensable to Plato’s discourse on the gods. 
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5. Soul and Body 


L Introduction 


The subject of Chapters 3 and 4 was the nature and significance of Plato’s metaphors 
for the gods. In Chapters 5 and 6 the focus will shift to another invisible and immortal 
element operating (in Plato’s view) in human life: the soul. Although there are occa- 
sions when the human soul is represented as a plant, animal, place or inanimate object 
(see appendix 2), for the most part the soul, like the gods, is portrayed in anthropo- 
morphic terms. These chapters will therefore offer more of Plato’s ‘images of persons 
unseen’ and will continue to assess their cognitive and rhetorical significance. Discus- 
sion about the soul occupies a great deal of space in the dialogues: the interlocutors 
debate many aspects and experiences of the soul — such as its nature and value, it 
rational activity and its fate in the afterlife. Because of the wealth of this material | 
have limited my study to two central concerns: (Chapter 5) metaphors for the relation- 
ship of soul and body; and (Chapter 6) metaphors for the inner nature of the soul. 


In Chapter | (section V) three distinct areas of inquiry relating to the soul were set 
out: theological speculation on transcendental and religious experience; psychological 
accounts of rational and emotional behaviour; and sociological and philosophical 
debates on morality. Plato’s ideas on soul can be roughly divided into three areas: first, 
accounts of the soul’s immortality and how it is joined with and separated from the 
body; second, accounts of how the soul and body relate to each other during the period 
of human life; and third, the nature of the soul itself. Although these areas necessarily 
interlink, one can still broadly distinguish their perspectives: first, the soul’s immortal- 
ity and its union with the body raise religious and transcendental questions; and sec- 
ond, the issues of how soul and body relate to each other during life and the nature of 
the soul itself raise psychological, behavioural and moral questions. The subject of this 
chapter will be what part metaphors play in Plato’s accounts of the relationship be- 
tween soul and body. This does not explicitly involve issues of morality but does en- 
compass aspects of religious experience and accounts of rational and emotional behav- 
iour. 


Towards the end of Chapter 2 I argued that the illustrative thesis and Eva Kittay’s 
version of the epistemic view offer the accounts most likely to explain the cognitive 
role of Plato’s soul metaphors. On the illustrative thesis metaphors provide vivid and 
memorable ways of saying things that can be said in literal terms. Kittay and other 
critics, however, reject this view, maintaining that some metaphorical statements sim- 
ply cannot be ‘reduced’ or ‘translated’ into literal terms. The key question for Chapters 
5 and 6, then, is whether any of Plato’s soul metaphors are irreducible and cognitively 
irreplaceable. The question can also be framed in the following way: are there in the 
dialogues theories or ideas about the soul which are only, and which can only be, ex- 
pressed in metaphorical terms? As I said in Chapter 2, the answer to this question is by 


no means obvious and it is now time to address this matter in detail, beginning with the 
metaphors used for the relationship between soul and body. 


It was argued in Chapter 2 that Plato treats the soul as an aspect of human experi- 
ence that can be known and understood. Nevertheless, there are certain aspects of the 
soul that Plato is not fully confident about, and these include issues relevant to the 
study of soul and body: what exactly happens to the soul after death and how precisely 
the soul is connected to the body. In the following sections I shall attempt to assess 
how metaphors are used in these contexts and how they relate to abstract or literal”? 
statements on the same issues. My study of the soul/body relationship will concentrate 
on two main areas: first, the immortal nature of the soul as the principle of life 
(encompassing the experiences of human birth and death); and second, how soul and 
body relate to each other during human life. Major groups of metaphors for these areas 
include the journey of the soul, the imprisonment, binding and sowing of the soul in 
the body, the soul as ruler or master of the body and the corruption and purification of 
the soul. 


Il. The Immortal Soul 


For Plato soul is the immortal principle of life: soul gives life and movement to the 
body and on the death of the body continues to live independently. In various dia- 
logues the view is expressed that the soul experiences successive rebirths in mortal 
bodies.“ At birth the soul is said to enter the human body and at death to leave it, and 
these processes are portrayed in a number of different ways: the soul travels from 
place to place, sometimes living in a human body, at other times journeying on to a 
new home; the perfect soul is winged and flies freely but sometimes, as a result of 
imperfection, loses its wings and is imprisoned or bound in a mortal frame; and soul is 
sown as a seed in the human form which thus becomes the soil in which it grows. In 
this section I shall examine these images and metaphors in more detail, tracing their 
development and commenting on the contribution of each group. 


1. Journeys and Homes 


In the Phaedo, as Socrates faces imminent execution, debate centres around the nature 
of death. At 64c Socrates identifies death as the ‘release’ or ‘departure’ (&xaAAayn) 


242 The question of what constitutes literal language for soul in Plato will be debated below 
(section 5.IV). 

2“) For discussion of Plato’s views on the immortality of soul, see: Rowe, Plato, pp. 163-78; 
Solmsen, ‘Plato and the concept of the soul’, pp. 358-60 and 365-7; Dorter, Plato's 
Phaedo, pp. 179-91, and ‘Plato’s image of immortality’; Burkert, Greek Religion, pp. 321- 
5; Robinson, Plato's Psychology, pp. 125-31; McGibbon, ‘The fall of the soul in Plato’s 
Phaedrus, Hackforth, ‘Immortality in Plato’s Symposium’; Luce, ‘Immortality in Plato’s 
Symposium: a reply’; Nilsson, ‘The immortality of the soul in Greek religion’, pp. 13-16 
and Rohde, Psyche, pp. 463-76. 
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of the soul from the body. After the death of the individual, the soul will be separate 
from the body and will exist independently of it (t6te yap abth Kad’ abdtiv h yor} 
Eotar xapic tod odatoc, 66¢6-67al). The idea that the soul exists ‘with’ the body 
in life (ovvévtoc, 68a3) and exists apart from it in the afterlife (yapic, 64c, 66e, 76c 
etc.) leads to the notion that at birth the soul ‘enters’ the body (el¢ dvépdmne1tov cOyia 
ctpixéoba1, 77b7) and at death ‘goes away from’ it to another place. From general 
terms of motion (ety, Epyouatr, ofyopiat etc.) develop various detailed pictures of the 
soul as a human being undertaking a journey to another world. Plato is influenced by 
traditional Greek religion with its deeply ingrained idea of the soul’s departure to 
Hades — an idea that goes back to Homer.™ Plato draws on Homeric ideas about the 
soul throughout the dialogues”** and it is entirely natural for him, following Greek 
religion, to use anthropomorphic language for the soul. While it is true that this is a 
standard way of speaking about the soul, nevertheless within this framework there is 
great scope for Plato to create novel and fresh ideas, as he develops his own unique 
perspectives. 

From the basis of traditional ideas and from his own belief that the soul is with the 
body in life and separate from it in death, Plato developed the notion of the soul jour- 
neying from place to place, moving into the body at birth, leaving it upon its death and 
travelling on to different places in the afterlife. The image of the soul’s journey is 
developed extensively in the dialogues so that amongst many other metaphors the soul 
travels in boats (Phaedo 113d), is escorted by a guide along the many-forked path to 
the underworld (Phaedo 108a-b), travels in a great company, and encamps in a 
meadow (Republic 614). In the Phaedrus Plato defines soul as ‘that which moves 
itself’ (245c-246a) and presents the soul as eternally in motion. Movement is a key 
theme of the Phaedrus, as Anne Lebeck”” has discussed, and in the first section of the 
central myth Plato uses various metaphors for the soul on its travels. Lebeck observes 
the variety of images (pp. 269-70): 

the concept of the soul as a self-moving entity capable of ascent is symbolized 
by the wing. The soul itself is represented by a winged chariot, the forces 
within it by a charioteer and pair of horses, its varying states and conflicts . . . 
by different kinds of motion: an army on the march, a chariot race at the games, 
the procession of a religious celebration, or wandering from life to life until the 
movement of the heavens has come full circle. 


For Plato soul is a natural traveller, and in different dialogues soul can be seen em- 
ploying various modes of transport as it undertakes its cosmic journeys. 


™ See J. Bremmer, The Early Greek Concept mi the Soul (pp. 74-88) and M.P. Nilsson, ‘The 
immortality of the soul in Greek religion’ (p. 3). 
i we SRE €-B- Crat. 403c-e; Gorg. 523a-b and Rep. 386d-387b. 
246 See appendix 2 (Group A) for all references. 
247 Anne Lebeck, ‘The central myth of Plato’s Phaedrus’. On the significance of motion in the 
Phaedrus and Plato’s philosophy at large, see esp. p. 284. 
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Closely connected to the image of the soul as a traveller is the metaphor that it has 
different dwellings: at one time in the body and at another elsewhere. In the Timaeus 
the parts of the soul are ‘housed’ (xat@xioav, 70a3, b2, e2 efc.) in the body, and in 
the Phaedrus the soul ‘settles’ (xato.xioGetoa, 246c3) into a body. In the Apology 
(40c8) and Phaedo (117c2) death is spoken of as a ‘change in habitation’ 
(wetotknoic), and in these works, when Socrates is speaking in more ordinary, non- 
philosophical terms, he talks of death as an &xodnia, ‘a going or being abroad’ or ‘a 
going or being away from home’ (Apology 41a5; Phaedo 61e2, 67c1). Thus the soul is 
presented as at home in the body, and its separation at death becomes a journey to and 
a stay abroad. This reflects the common fear of death as a journey from the familiar to 
an unfamiliar world. But Plato turns this idea on its head as he develops the notion of 
the soul’s true home. 


The idea that the soul has a home or native dwelling place emerges in the Phaedo 
(79d), as Socrates describes how the soul, when investigating things by itself, passes 
into the realm of the pure, everlasting, immortal and changeless. The soul is then de- 
scribed as ovyyevng — ‘of the same kin, descent or family’ — as the beings of this 
realm (79d). Thus the soul, far from being at home in the body, is a close relative of 
beings native to a very different place.” In the Timaeus the soul is again shown as 
having an affinity with a world beyond human existence. At 41d the Demiurge creates 
souls equal in number to the stars and assigns each soul to a star. Before the souls are 
placed in human form, they are shown the nature of the universe and the laws of des- 
tiny (41d-e). Once in human form, if a man”? lives righteously, his soul returns after 
death to its assigned star (42b3-5): 


Kal 6 pév ed tov xpoonxovta xpdvov Biov<s, xGAtv ele tiv tod cuvvopOv 
nopeveeic oixnoiv Gotpov, Biov evdaipova cal cuvh6n EE. 

And he who should live well for his due span of time should journey back to 
the habitation of his consort star and there live a happy and congenial life (tr. 
Comford). 


So the star is portrayed as a ‘home’ (ofxnotv) for the soul, and the attainment of life in 
this home is the reward for virtue in human, male life. In contrast, those souls that live 
unrighteous lives in their first birth pass at the second birth into the form of a woman 
(a woman being cast as an inferior being to a man, see 42a). An unrighteous life in this 
birth would be followed by a further life as an animal (42c) and so, in terms of the 
journey image, the soul would be condemned to travel through different lives until it 
won, through virtue, a return to its first and true home in its appointed star. The sexism 
of this idea is blatant since in these terms no female has a home-star; the welcome 
retum home ts gained after a successful male life and so for the soul the female state 
represents a further separation from home than that of the male. In terms of the return 


248 See also Phdo. 81a and 84b. 
Since women rank below men in the order of reincarnations (42b5-cl), direct access to the 
home star is the prerogative of the male. 
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journey, the soul of a male is closer to home than the soul of a female. In the passage 
at 42b the reference to living a Biov edvdatova Kai ovvién (‘a happy and accus- 
tomed life’) creates an explicit link between the return home and the attainment of 
happiness — an idea which gives the metaphor rhetorical force, as Plato sets out the 
benefits of living virtuously. Such happiness is but one step away for the male and two 
for the female. 


Plato develops, then, the idea that the soul is truly at home when it is separate 
from the body and that it is happy when it can live in a place with which it has a natu- 
ral affinity. Thus the body becomes a temporary home which cannot offer the soul the 
same kind of familiarity or happiness. When viewed in this way, it is the soul’s entry 
into the body that is its dxoSnula, and death offers a chance to return home. Thus 
death can be seen as a joyous experience for the soul — a point that is made in the 
Timaeus when it is said that on the death of the body the soul pe@” fdoviic cEéxtato 
(‘with pleasure flies away’, 81d7-e1). 


Although death is a release of the soul from its temporary home, this does not 
mean that it automatically returns to its natural home. For it is only the soul of the man 
who lives righteously that can achieve this (7imaeus 42b). The souls of the unright- 
eous have a very different experience, as is described in the Phaedo and in Plato’s 
other myths of judgement. In terms of the journey and home image, all souls are con- 
veyed after the death of the body to new ‘habitations’ (olxnoe1, Phaedo 114d3). 
Each soul makes its way to an ‘appropriate dwelling’ (xpéxovoav otxnoiv, Phaedo 
108c3): the righteous to beautiful and pure dwellings where they will be happy 
(xaSapav oixnoi, Phaedo 114cl1; oixtoetc Et: todtwv KaAAtiouc, Phaedo 114c4- 
5; paxdpav vyncousc... oixeiv év xdon evdawmovia, Gorgias 523b1-2), and the 
unrighteous to dark and forbidding places such as Tartarus where they will be pun- 
ished for their vices (Phaedo 113e-114b; Gorgias 523b). 


While the myth of the Phaedo presents a contrast between good and evil souls 
departing to live in places of happiness or terror, an earlier passage draws a different 
contrast between departing souls. At 81a-e Socrates tells how souls that have practised 
philosophy depart to the invisible, divine realm, whereas the non-philosophical souls 
are unable to detach themselves from the visible, corporeal world and so face a very 
different kind of afterlife journey. The philosophical soul ‘departs’ (axépyetat, 81a5) 
to the unseen world where it will be ‘happy’ (evddaipovi, 81a6) and will be (8146-8): 


Ravn, Kal avotas cal edpov kal dypiav épdtov Kal t&v dAAwv KaKxdv 
tv dvOpmxetov axnAAaypevp. 


released from its wandering and folly, its fears and wild lusts, and other ills of 
the human condition (tr. Gallop). 


The noun xAdvn (wandering), occurring in close conjunction with &vo.a (folly), is 
probably best understood as connoting error and intellectual confusion — one of the 
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ills of the human condition. Plato often uses the image of wandering in this way,”” a 
usage that can be traced back to Parmenides.~' However, Plato combines this notion 
of intellectual wandering with that of wandering on a spiritual journey when he tells of 
the fate of the non-philosophical souls. These souls have been so involved with the 
body’s concerns during life that at death they cannot detach themselves from the cor- 
poreal world. Departed from the body but unable to depart completely from earthly 
life, the non-philosophical soul ‘is rolled around’ (kvA.vSoupévn 81d)*” in grave- 
yards, still partly visible as a shadowy apparition. Socrates explains why such souls are 
in this predicament and what will subsequently befall them (81d6-9): 


Kal od ti ye tac tv Gyabav adbtic efvar, GAAG the tHV QabiAav, at xepi 
tz totadta davayxéfovtar xAavio@ar Sixnv tivovoa tic xpottpacs 
Tpogfic Kaxfic odonc. Kal péxyp. ye todtov xAavdvtal, Eas dv tf tod 
OVvVERAKOAOVOODVTOG, ToD Gapatoeldodc, ExiOvLig. maALv EvdebMorv cic 
o@ya: 

and they’re likely to be the souls not of the good but of the wicked, that are 
compelled to wander about such places, paying the penalty for their former 
nurture, evil as it was. And they wander about until, owing to the desire of the 
corporeal element attendant upon them, they are once more imprisoned in a 


body (tr. Gallop). 


The non-philosophical souls ‘wander’ around places that hold dead bodies, signifying 
their incomplete separation from the human bodies they once inhabited. This is their 
punishment for wickedness, and this state of separation from, but yearning for, the 
corporeal will continue until they are reborn in another body. These souls will never 
escape from the visible realm until they detach themselves from physical concerns and 
so, until such time, will endure successive rebirths in mortal bodies. This idea of souls 
condemned to wander between different mortal lives recalls Empedocles’ Purifica- 
tions where the sinful are condemned to pass through a series of births and deaths. 
Empedocles presents this reincarnation in terms of separation from the gods and of 
‘wandering’ (Fragment 115, lines 6 and 13): 


Tpic Liv puplac pas and paxdpov dAGAnobat, 


ss ay? a ey a 245d; Phdr. 263b; Rep. 505c; Hipp. Maj. 304c; Hipp. Min. 372e, 376c; 
c. 117a- : 

251 Parmenides, Fr. 6, 4-6: Bpotol elSérec odSév/ xAGttovtal, Sixpavor dyinzavin yap év 
avtav/ otnGeotv lObvet xAaKtov voov. 

252 Compare Phdr. 257a2, where this verb is again used of the afterlife experience of the non- 
virtuous soul, as it is condemned to be ‘rolled around and beneath the earth for nine thou- 
sand years with no understanding’ (évvéa xirrddac ety xepl yfiv KvA.wdourévnyv 
Qbdtihv Kal 0xd yfic &vovv). I have discussed the relationship between the motifs of wan- 
dering and rolling in Plato and earlier Greek literature in my article ‘Plato’s moving logos’. 
I argue that these two types of motion are used to signify disturbance and form part of a 
widespread contrast in Plato whereby orderly motion represents knowledge and rationality 
and disorderly motion represents ignorance and irrationality. 
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tv kal éyd vbv eiur, pvyacs Ged8ev Kal GANS 
he wanders away from the blessed ones for thrice ten thousand seasons, 


of them I am now one, a fugitive from the gods and a wanderer 
(tr. McKirahan, p. 235). 


Thus Plato adapts Empedocles’ ideas to his own view of the effect of philosophy on 
the afterlife experience of souls. At 81a the philosophical soul departs to the invisible, 
divine and immortal realm, where, freed from xAd&vng (wandering, confusion) and 
other human ills, it will spend the rest of time peta ev (with gods). In contrast the 
non-philosophical soul has no escape from the mortal world and is forced to ‘wander’ 
(xAavao0at) as a punishment until it enters another body. The notion of wandering, as 
an exile, separated from one’s home, is charged with emotive power for the Greeks, as 
is clear from the Odyssey. Throughout the epic wandering is associated with hardship, 
suffering and isolation,’ and at 15.340 ff. Odysseus proclaims: ‘Than wandering 
(xAayxtoobvns) nothing else is more evil for mortals’. By using the idea of wander- 
ing in the depiction of ‘lost’ souls Plato is drawing on a well-established and evocative 
image to support his claim that the practice of philosophy has considerable afterlife 
benefits for the soul. Plato uses the idea of wandering to create a causal link between 
intellectual confusion in earthly life and spiritual displacement in the afterlife, thus 
reinforcing his argument that virtue and its rewards are won through knowledge.” 
The image of wandering, with the related metaphors of the soul’s homes and various 
journeys, helps Plato to recommend philosophy, since it is only through knowledge 
and virtue that the soul can depart safely and return to its true home — whether that is 
understood as its appointed star or as the immortal, invisible realm. In more general 
terms Plato uses the imagery of journeys to convey the ideas that the soul has a sepa- 
rate existence from the body, that it does not cease to exist along with the body at the 
point of its death and that human life is but one stage of the soul’s experience. 


2. Wings 


The striking metaphor of the winged soul offers an alternative account of how the soul 
enters and leaves the human body. This metaphor is used extensively in only one Pla- 


253 On wandering in Homer (and other Greek poetry), see Ruth Padel, Jn and Out of the Mind 
(pp. 31, 83, 121 and 176) and Whom Gods Destroy, ch. 10, ‘Madness as “Wandering” and 
ch. 11 ‘Resonances of Wandering’. For notable instances of the motif of wandering in 
Homer, see //. 10. 91-2 and Od. 15.343. Other references in Od. include: 1.2, 75; 3.95, 
252; 4.325; 6.278; 13.204; 14.43; 15.312; 16.64, 151; 17.511; 20.195; 21.363; and 24. 
307. I discuss the use of wandering in Homer, Plato and other Greek writers in ‘Plato’s 
moving /ogos’. 

254 | ebeck (pp. 285-7) observes the connection between intellectual confusion and the wander- 
ing of the disembodied soul in her comments on Phdr. 257a1-2 and 263b5-9. 
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tonic dialogue, the Phaedrus, where it appears as part of the central myth.” At the 
beginning of this myth, as Socrates starts to tell what the soul is like, he explains how 
soul and body are first united (246b7-c6): 


[yoy] teAéa pév odv obca Kal éxtepmutvy petempoxopel te kal x&vta 
tov xdcpov Siorxel, } 58 atepoppunoaca gépetar Ems &v otepeod tivo 
&vIAGBHta1, ob} KatoixioGeioa, cia yiivov AaPotoa, avtd abtd 
Soxodv xivetv 51d thv éxeivnc Sbdvayiv, CHov 16 obuxav ExAHOn, wort 
cai oa xayév, Ovntov t Eoxev Exovupiav: 


Now when it is perfectly winged [soul] travels above the earth and governs the 
whole cosmos; but the one that has lost its wings is swept along until it lays 
hold of something solid, where it settles down, taking on an earthy body, which 
seems to move itself because of the power of soul, and the whole is called a 
living creature, soul and body fixed together, and acquires the name ‘mortal’ 
(tr. Rowe). 
The perfect soul is winged (éxtepmpévn) and ‘travels through the air’ 
(wetew@poxopet), but a soul that has lost its wings (xtepoppuncaca) is ‘swept along’ 
(pépetar) until it ‘lays hold of (&vtiAGBnta1) something solid where it ‘settles’ 
(kato.x.oGetoa) and makes a new home. This is the point at which the soul ‘takes on’ 
(AaBotcoa) a body — which must represent the moment of birth for the living crea- 
ture. From now on the body receives the power of movement from the soul. The verbs 
éxtepopevn, ete@ponopel, xtepoppuncaca™ and pépetat are consonant with the 
idea of a winged creature first able to move itself and later carried by an outside force 
(unspecified) when it loses its wings and thus its ability to fly. The notion of the soul 
settling itself (kato.xtcGeica) in the body continues the journey/home image, as 
discussed in the previous section. Thus the activity of the free soul is rendered more 
easily comprehensible through this comparison with a winged being. The difficulty of 
trying to describe the actions of this non-corporeal being in less coloured terms can be 
seen in Plato’s use of the verbs &vtiAGBntar and Aafobea, which do not offer any 
clues as to how this intriguing process of ‘laying hold of’ and ‘taking on’ a body ac- 
tually occurs. In contrast, the wing metaphor provides an account that is easier to 
visualise of how the soul can move freely and why it should cease to do so. 


Socrates does not explain how or why the soul loses its wings until 246dff. Here 


he tells how ‘the plumage of the soul’ (1d tfc wuxfic xtépmpa) is ‘nourished and 
increased’ (tpépetat te kai atetar) by the good things that derive from the divine, 
while under the influence of their opposites ‘it wastes away and perishes’ (@tveu te 


25 Lebeck offers an excellent account of the wing image and its interaction with other images in 
the myth (pp. 269-280). 
2° De Vries comments on this verb (p. 128): ‘After xtepopputjcaca. the pap. inserts (probably) 
. [. . .] Alline thinks that, as xtepoppvetv is “properly” said of birds Plato may have 
wished to attenuate the metaphor. But is it a metaphor?’ De Vries’ query seems odd, since 
there would seem to be sa estoy for taking this unusual usage as a literal expression for 
the nature of the incorporeal soul. 
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xa 516AA uta). A little later this metaphor of the soul’s nourishment is developed so 
that it is the vision of the Forms that provides the necessary food for the soul. Thus the 
act of seeing becomes the act of consuming truth (idobea da xpdvov 16 Sv &yaxé 
TE Kai Gewpodca taANOf Tpépetar Kal edbnadet, 247d).”” As long as a soul can see 
something of the vision of truth, it will remain ‘unhurt’ (GBAoBfi, 248c5). But when a 
soul cannot achieve this vision, a radical change occurs. In terms of the image of the 
procession of gods, Socrates tells how the soul that cannot follow adequately cannot 
see the vision properly (248c5-8): 


Stav 5é ddv0vathoaca étmoxéobar ph (Sp, Kat tim cuvtuzia yonoapévy 
Anon, te kal xaxiac xAnoGeica Papvvef], BapuvOeioa St xtepoppunon te 
xat éxi tiv yfiv xéon. 

but whenever through inability to follow it fails to see, and through some mis- 
chance is weighed down by being filled with forgetfulness and incompetence, 
and because of the weight loses its wings and falls to the earth (tr. Rowe). 


Here Socrates gives three reasons why the soul falls to earth: (a) as a result of not 
being able to follow the procession properly, it cannot see the vision of truth; (5) as a 
result of some ‘mischance’ (tivi cuvtvxzig) it is weighed down by forgetfulness and 
‘evil’ (AfOns te xal xaxiac); and (c) as a result of this burden it loses its wings. The 
first ‘reason’ is easy to understand: unless the soul can keep up with the procession, it 
will not secure a place from which it can see the necessary vision. In (5) it is not clear 
what the ‘mischance’~* refers to, and the presence of tivi serves to reinforce the 
vagueness. Plato does not clarify whether this mischance is consequent on missing out 
on the vision or whether it is a secondary cause. Nevertheless, something causes the 
soul to be ‘filled’ (xAno@eioa) with forgetfulness and evil and so to ‘become heavy’ 
(Bapvvef).”” The metaphors are multiplied in this passage as Plato seeks to bind 
together his different accounts of why the soul falls. In (a) the image of soul can be 
understood as a development of the picture of charioteer and horses (from 246a, 
2470), where the soul’s chariot joins in the procession of the gods in heaven to view 
the spectacle of the Forms. The soul/chariot cannot keep up and so the charioteer can- 
not ‘see’ the vision. In (5) the idea of weight comes into play as some ‘mischance’ 
causes the soul to be ‘weighed down’. 


257 See also 248b-c where the vision of truth (iSeiv) provides the pasturage (# vout) by which 
the soul is fed (tpégerat). 

258 On the role of chance in this fall, see Ferrari, Listening to the Cicadas, pp. 133-5, who con- 
cludes (p. 135): ‘We are not to ‘feel guilt over our embodiment, since all Plato’s point 
is that we should view it as a contingency, an accident; yet we are not therefore simply to 
exonerate ourselves from all sense of responsibility as human agents in this matter, for if 
we do, we shall perpetuate the very ignorance which the myth asks us to acknowledge as a 
factor in the fall’. 

2° On the reasons for the fall, see A.W. Price, Love and Friendship in Plato and Aristotle, pp. 
73-4: ‘Though the account is incomplete, its message is that divinity depends upon cogni- 
tive success, and incarnation on cognitive failure’ (p. 74). Price makes the same point in 
Mental Conflict (= MC), p. 77. 
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This metaphor of the soul receiving weight has already been established in the 
myth. In his brief introduction to the subject of wings Socrates explains (246d6-7): 


népoxev fh xtepod Shvayiic tO guPprOdc d&yerv d&veo petempiLovea {| td tdv 
Gedy yévoc oiKe?. 


The natural property of a wing is to carry what is heavy upwards, lifting it aloft 
to the region where the race of the gods resides (tr. Rowe). 


At this point ‘what is heavy’ is not further defined but the idea is incorporated into the 
charioteer and horses image so that the second horse, which has evil in its nature, is 
described as weighted by that evil (247b3-5): 


Bpi@e. yap 6 thc KaKnc Inxog petézyov, Exi tiv yiv péxov te Kai 
Bapbdvev @ p11) KaAdic 7] teBpaypévos t&v hvidzov. 

for the horse which is partly bad weighs them down, inclining them towards the 
earth through its weight, if any of the charioteers has not trained him well (tr. 
Rowe). 


Thus Plato uses a metaphor of weight or heaviness for evil, so that the presence of evil 
actually drags downwards whatever it occurs in. The evil in the bad horse makes it 
heavy (Bapbvwv), and so this is a constant factor that the charioteer must take account 
of as he tries to balance his team.”” If the charioteer has trained this horse well, the 
weight of the evil can (one supposes) be balanced somewhat, so that it does not disturb 
the running of the team.’ At work in this idea is the established polarity between 
up/good/divine and down/evil/human.™ Plato often speaks of the divine sphere as 
higher than the mortal world” and skilfully manipulates the polarity in order to argue 
that what is down/evil/human does not have to remain fixed but can change its state 
and so become up/good/divine. If the soul in human life, after its fall, is able to 
achieve a more perfect state, it will return upwards to the immortal realm. In terms of 
the vehicles of these metaphors the two agents of change are weight and wings. A 
heavy burden will cause a body to tend downwards but if the weight is lifted, the 
downward pull is removed. Further, even if something remains heavy, a wing can still 
raise it upwards. In terms of the tenor of the metaphors the agents of change are the 


2 On wings and weight, see Lebeck p. 270. 

261 On the notion of balance inherent in this passage, see Price (MC, p. 81): ‘The taming of 
appetite produces a better balanced soul, like a biplane no longer liable to plunges, re- 
sponsive to its pilot and poised for ascent’. 

762 On the use of oppositions in Greek thought, see: Lloyd, PA, ch.I ‘Theories based on oppo- 
sites in early Greek thought’, pp. 15-85; and J.-P. Vernant, Myth and Society in Ancient 
Greece, ch.7 ‘Between the beasts and the gods’, pp. 130-67. Vernant detects certain 
‘codes’ at work in Greek myths and on the story of Adonis observes (p. 134): ‘the decod. 
ing of the body of evidence is based upon a series of oppositions linked with one another: 
above-below, earth-heaven, wet-dry, raw-cooked, corruptible-incorruptible, stench- 
perfume, mortal-immortal; these terms . . . are organised into a coherent 

263 See e.g. Tim. 90a and Laws 905a. Plato also often uses the idea that the world of the Forms 
is above the mortal realm: see Rep. 517b5, c9, $18b4, 525d5, 527b10, 5294 etc. 
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exercise of moral virtue (through training), the development of rationality and the 
positive influence of love. Weight is identified with evil,“ and the way to balance or 
lift the weight of evil is through the proper training of the horse by the charioteer. 
Within Plato’s tripartite theory of soul the charioteer represents the rational part of 
soul and the bad horse the appetites. Thus the charioteer training the horse represents 
the rational part of the soul training the appetites. So by educating the appetites and 
making them more moderate the weight of evil in the soul can be lifted so that the soul 
can move up the scale towards divinity. 


In terms of the vehicles of these metaphors the second agent of change is the wing, 
for if the soul can grow wings it will have another chance of moving upwards from the 
corporeal to the divine sphere. The means whereby a soul can grow wings becomes a 
key theme in Plato’s myth (251b-d), as the growth is stimulated by the stream of 
beauty that emanates from the beloved and enters into the lover’s soul. Lebeck ex- 
plains how Plato connects the theme of the soul’s wings with its experience of love at 
first sight and its memory of the Forms (pp. 272-3): 


When a soul has come fresh from the mystery of Being, the beauty which it 
sees here awakens memory and a yearning for its winged state. [. . .] At the 
recollection aroused by this radiance, the soul feels its wings, long withered, 
start to sprout. 


In the detailed passage at 251a-252b Plato’s description of how the soul grows wings 
is, as Lebeck notes (p. 273), ‘an aggregrate of images’. The image of the soul’s plum- 
age is merged with the idea of a plant’s foliage so that the luxurious growth in each 
case is, in part, produced by the warming stream of water. There is a further build-up 
of imagery as the idea of the base of the new feathers’ pushing up through the wing is 
likened to new shoots pushing up through the soil and to new teeth cutting their way 
through gums (251c).”* Lebeck observes the onomatopoeic quality of the passage and 
its erotic connotations (p. 273): 


Many of the words have multiple associations and some of them are onomato- 
poeic. As a result they tease both the mind and ear, and the passage produces 
that tickling irritation which it so well describes. Thus the delineation of sexual 
excitement stimulates intellectual excitement, the two being, for Plato, inextri- 
cably linked. [Note 15] Even the wing itself, symbol of the soul’s capacity for 
elevation, functions in this passage as a sexual symbol. Growing wings, raising 
up the wings, suggest an erection. 

In the three images of feathers, shoots and teeth the upward movement of the new 


growth prefigures the upward movement of the soul from the earthly to the divine 
realm. This language of upward motion for enlightenment (i.e. the development of 


2 On Plato’s use of the idea of weight in Phdo. and Phdr., see Price, MC, p. 76. 
ee OTL the relationship between the cathers and wings of soul, see Price, MC, p. 81. 
6 Lebeck (pp. 273-6) tracks the development of imagery in the passage, as Plato moves from 
wings to plants and on to medical terminology. 
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rationality and moral goodness through philosophical education) permeates Plato’s 
writing. 

To return to the passage at 248c5-8, the third reason why the soul falls to earth is 
(c) its loss of wings. The loss is directly caused by the burden of forgetfulness and evil. 
But why are the wings unable to support the new burden? The answer would seem to 
lie in the double determination of the loss of perfection: as the soul drops because of 
evil it can no longer be kept aloft by what is good. The wings are the power which 
support the soul in the divine realm, and represent the immortal and divine element in 
@ soul (246d). Once its perfect nature becomes flawed, the soul cannot stay close to the 
divine; the wings that represent its perfection are lost and so the soul falls. This fall 
leads to the first birth of the soul in a human body (248d1-2), and so a human birth 
occurs when a once perfect soul becomes imperfect. The soul is now separated from 
the gods. Once the soul has entered the cycle of rebirths it can only regain its wings 
(xtepm@eioat, 249a4, 249c4; bxdntepor, 256b4) by developing its rational capacities 
and achieving both knowledge and moral goodness. Because it is only through recol- 
lection of the Forms that the soul can become close again to the gods, ‘it is with justice 
that only the mind (Sté&vota) of the philosopher becomes winged (xtepobrtat)’ 
(249c4-5). Soon the idea of wings is transferred from the soul/mind to the whole per- 
son, as Socrates tells how the philosopher’s desire to fly upwards to the gods causes 
him to be regarded as mad (249d): 


Eoti 51, obv Sebpo 6 xfic fixav Adyos KeEpl thc tetaptns Haviac, fiv Stav 
TO TSE TiC OpGv KGAA, tod GANBots avayuvpoKdpevos, xtepdtai te 
Kal d&vantepovpevog xpo8vpobpevoc avaxtéc@ar, Gduvatav 5é, SpviBos 
Sixnv BAéxav avo, tHv Kato 52 dyed, aitiav Exe. @>o pavixds 
SraKetpevoc: 


Well then, the result of my whole account of the fourth kind of madness is clear 
— the madness of the man who, on seeing beauty here on earth, and being re- 
minded of true beauty, becomes winged, and fluttering with eagerness to fly 
upwards, but unable to leave the ground, looking upwards like a bird, and tak- 
ing no heed of the things below, causes him to be regarded as mad (tr. Rowe). 


Socrates concludes that this is the best kind of divine possession and that it is this 
experience of loving real beauty that renders a man a true lover (249e). The simile of 
the stranded bird”®’ offers a tender image of the plight of the soul whose wings strug- 
gle in vain against its earthbound body. As earlier in the myth (246b-c), the solid 
earthiness of the body tends downwards while the soul longs to fly upwards, and the 
inertia of the body is in tension with the lively movement of the soul. The fluttering of 
wings also suggests the excitement of erotic arousal. 


The Phaedrus myth is the only place where Plato develops the idea of the winged 
soul and this would seem partly due to the particular definition of soul given before the 


267 On the bird image, see Lebeck, p. 273. 
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myth — namely, self-movement (245Se). For the wing metaphor, unlike the image of a 
traveller returning home, depicts the soul in its perfect state as in perpetual motion: 
journeying on high (wetewmpoxopet, 246c) and living a life of happiness travelling in 
the divine sphere (gavdov fBiov Sidyovtag evdawovetv pet GAANAOV 
nopevoptvovsg, 256d8-el). Friedlander suggests (p. 193) that the winged Eros is a 
possible model for Plato’s winged psyche, and Ferrari points out how Plato’s choice of 
the image of charioteer and horses recalls the earlier love poetry of Anacreon. These 
images are indeed erotic and through them Plato is able to fuse their tenor and vehi- 
cles. For the effects of love on the perpetually moving soul (tenor) are described in 
terms of both erotic language (winged cupid and sexual control) and movement (as the 
wings fly upwards and the team drives onwards). This fusion of ideas in turn supports 
Plato’s vision of the soul as the source of emotion and motion. As well as fitting the 
particular subject-matter of the passage, the images also complement Plato’s choice of 
setting. Lebeck (p. 280) has noted how the prologue of Phaedrus is intimately con- 
nected with the myth: 


The prologue which creates a setting for the central myth has much in common 
with it. Both myth and prologue translate the same ideas into a story which un- 
folds in time and space; motifs and images which describe states of being in the 
myth appear in the prologue as part of the scenic background and the personal 
exchange between Socrates and Phaedrus. [. . .] In this way the setting intro- 
duces elements used later to describe love’s symptoms and the soul’s growth of 
wings: heat, flowing liquid and vegetation. 


Thus the countryside setting with its lush trees and grass (230b3-5, 230c3-5), its cool 
stream (230b6-7), the noonday sun (229a, 242a) and busy insect life (230c2-3) forms 
the perfect backdrop for soul metaphors which include the growth of plants, a stream 
of water, fever and winged movement. This organic relation between Plato’s choice of 
setting and his imagery of soul can also be seen in Phaedo and Charmides. In Phaedo 
Socrates’ prison cell becomes the setting for images of soul as a prisoner, bound in the 
body (see appendix 2) and in Charmides the gymnasium provides an appropriate 
backdrop for images of the soul’s health and exercise (see appendix 2). 


Although the winged soul does not appear elsewhere in Plato outside the Phae- 
drus, there is an echo of it at Timaeus 81e, where the soul is presented as ‘flying away’ 
from the body at death (81d7-e1): [wuxr] 1 5é Av6etoa Kata pborv ped’ hSovfic 
t&éxtato: (‘and she [soul], when thus set free in the course of nature, finds pleasure in 


268 Ferrari, Cicadas, pp. 107-8 (with n. 26) and p. 265, n. 21. The imagery of horses and riders 
in homoerotic imagery is discussed by Dover, Greek Homosexuality, pp. 58-9 (see p. 163 
on Plato’s charioteer). Dover cites Theognis 1249-52 (where a boy is compared to a horse 
which needs a good charioteer) and 1267-70 (where a boy is like a horse which has cast 
one rider into the dust and now bears another). Dover observes, ‘the imagery of horse, 
reins and rider is familiar with reference to heterosexual intercourse from Anakreon fr. 
417’. See also Anacreon fr. 360 for the idea of the soul’s ‘charioteer’ (thc éufic / wuxfic 


tiroxe vers). 
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taking wing to fly away’, tr. Cornford). The idea that the soul can fly is already estab- 
lished in Homeric poetry where one of the ways that the soul leaves the body at death 
is by flying away,” and where once in the underworld the souls ‘flit’ (&tagovon) and 
‘fly’ (xtapévn, xotéovtan) like ‘bats’.”” 

The metaphor of the wings of the soul provides an account of how soul and body 
are first joined together — as the perfect soul loses its wings and falls to earth — and 
how the presence of soul (as that which moves itself and that which in its perfect state 
is in perpetual motion) gives life and movement to the otherwise inert mortal body. 
The idea of wings also explains (at the metaphorical level) how good souls can leave 
the body at death and fly upwards to the heavenly sphere, while inferior souls, still 
wingless, are unable to make this journey and so must remain in the cycle of births and 
deaths. 


3. Seeds and Plants 


A third Platonic metaphor for the coming together of soul and body at the point of 
birth is that of the soul as a seed sown into the soil of the body. In the Phaedo the soul 
is described as ‘implanted’ (€:p0ecG8ar, 83e1) and ‘as it were sown’ (doxep 
oxetpoutvn, 83e1) in the body, and at Phaedrus 248d1 Socrates speaks of the 
‘planting’ (@utedoar) of a soul into an animal. However, this metaphor for birth and 
death is developed extensively only in the 7imaeus, where it plays a significant role in 
the explanation of how the Demiurge creates humankind and how the body can create 
further life through procreation. The metaphor is introduced at 41c8 as the Demiurge 
speaks of ‘sowing the seed’ (oxetpac) of the immortal part of the soul, and is contin- 
ued at 41e4 when it is said that the souls, or rather parts of souls, created by the Demi- 
urge are to be ‘sown’ (oxapeicas) into the ‘instruments of time’ (tr. Cornford) 
adapted to them. These ‘instruments of time’ (Spyava ypdvev), or physical bodies, 
become places in which the seed can grow (Ova, 42al). At 42a3 the placing of souls 
in bodies is described as ‘implanting’ (¢upvutev@etev) and at 42d4 it is said that the 
creator ‘sowed’ (Eoxepev) some souls in the earth, some in the moon and some in the 
other instruments of time. The metaphor is continued at 42d6 as Timaeus tells that 
peta tov oxdpov (after the sowing) the creator committed to the younger gods the 
task of fashioning mortal bodies. During this sowing, it would seem that the soul-seeds 
are scattered into unformed matter which will only later be worked into bodily form. 


The next development of this metaphor comes at 73b-c where it is expanded into a 
larger picture of plant life. In this section the creator places the different forms of soul 
into the marrow of the human body. First the ‘bonds of life’ which unite soul and body 
are said to be ‘rooted’ or ‘planted firmly’ (xateppi{ovv, 7364) in the marrow, and 


29 See Bremmer, The Early Greek Concept of the Soul, pp. 17 and 73. 

2” See Il. 16.856, 22.363; Od. 10.495, 24.6. See also Rep. 386d-387a on Homeric views. The 
specific metaphor of the soul having wings is not used in these passages but Plato’s novel 
idea is clearly influenced by the notion that the soul can fly. 
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second the creator is described as ‘planting’ (putebwv, 73c3) the different kinds of 
soul in the marrow. This picture is then given greater detail as the rational part of the 
soul is assigned to a particular portion of the marrow (73c6-d1): 


cai tiv pév td Belov oxtpua ofov &povpayv péAAovoav EEew év abrfi 
Repipenf] xavtaxf| xAcoas éxwvduacev to pvedod tabtny tiv potpav 
tyxEparov. 

And he moulded into spherical shape the ploughland, as it were, that was to 
contain the divine seed; and this part of the marrow he named ‘brain’ (tr. Com- 
ford). 


Through the simile olov &povpav the marrow becomes the ‘tilled, arable land’, or 
simply the ‘soil’, for the divine seed — that is, the rational part of the soul. It is en- 
tirely appropriate that this part of the soul, reason, which was ‘sown’ by the Demiurge 
at 41c8, should now be ‘planted’ in the marrow that will form the brain. However, 
Cornford understands this passage as referring to semen (p. 295 n.1): 


That ‘the divine seed’ here means the semen is explicitly stated at 91b1. It is 
‘divine’ as being part of the marrow which contains the immortal part of the 
soul, and also as being the vehicle and means of the immortality of the species. 


However, it is not explicitly stated at 91b that ‘divine seed’ at 73c7 means semen, for 
91b states simply: pvedAdv .. . Sv 51 oxéppa év toic xpdoGev Adyotc elxopev 
(‘marrow . . . which indeed we called “seed” in our earlier discussion’). Marrow has 
been called ‘seed’ (oxtpjia) at 74a4 and 74b3. I am not arguing that oxépyia at 91b 
does not indirectly refer to semen — it must, as the semen is the part of the marrow 
that becomes the life-carrier. But at 91b1 it is the j:.veAdc that is directly referred to as 
oxépya, and it is .veAdc that is said to ‘have life’ and to become ‘endowed with res- 
piration’ (6 5, &t’ Euwuyxosg av Kal Aafov d&vaxvory). Since the participles here 
are masculine, not neuter, it is the (masculine) marrow which is explicitly said to cre- 
ate in us the love of procreation (91b4). Thus the semen is not directly referred to as 
oxéppa, and still less as Betov oxépyia, and these terms must refer rather to the ra- 
tional part of the soul. Cormford himself point out (p. 353) that td @etov is used at 76b, 
90a and 90c4 to mean simply ‘the brain’, and this usage stems from the idea that the 
brain contains the rational and immortal part of the soul. 


The confusion here arises from Plato’s use of the term onépyia (seed) for both the 
rational part of the soul and for the marrow into which it is placed. Why does he use 
the same term for both? The metaphor of the soul as a seed (oxépyia) is appropriate 
for expressing how soul is introduced into the body. First, it offers a familiar picture of 
how one entity can be placed inside another, and second, the connotations of life and 
growth effectively convey how the soul animates the body. The ordinary Greek term 
for semen was oxépyia and, when Plato identifies marrow with semen at 91b, it is 
natural that he should use the same term for both. But the double use of the term ‘seed’ 
for both soul and marrow also produces a very neat effect. The idea of marrow as both 
soil for the soul-seed and as seed itself presents the marrow as a mediator between the 
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first act of creation and all subsequent acts. For when the marrow receives the soul, it 
is acting as its soil, providing an environment in which it can grow. But also, through 
receiving the soul, marrow itself becomes ‘instinct with life’ (91b) and thus becomes 
the seed from which further human life will develop. By imaging the marrow as both 
soil and seed Plato provides an illustration of how the Demiurge and lesser gods create 
humankind and how the body in turn can itself create further life, through procreation. 
The creator implants the soul-seed into the marrow-soil. The marrow then becomes the 
male body’s own seed (semen) which will be sown into a woman’s body. In turn, the 
woman's body becomes the new &povpa, the new soil for the seed (91d2-3): ec 
&povpav tiv phtpav ... kataoxetpavtes. Further, by using the same term for the 
rational part of the soul and for the semen — both of which are associated with the 
marrow — Plato can suggest a very close connection between life and rationality. 


The final development of the metaphors of seeds and plants in the Timaeus comes 
at 90a6-8 where human beings are spoken of as ‘a plant of a heavenly nature’ (@utov 
ovdK Eyyetov GAAG odpaviov) and where the head is referred to as the ‘root’ of human 
beings (tiv KegaAry Kal pilav tyidv). Both of these ideas derive from the metaphor 
of the rational part of the soul as a divine seed: like the seed of a plant, the immortal 
soul is the original and primary part of the being, and as a seed pushes upwards in its 
growth, so the immortal part of the soul (according to the polarity of up/divine and 
down/earthly) strains to move upwards from its earthly existence towards the divine. 
The inversion of ideas here, where humans are shown as having their origins not on 
earth but in the heavens, is part of Plato’s rhetorical project of convincing his audience 
that the traditional Greek views on life, death and the relationship between gods and 
men must be jettisoned in favour of the ‘true’ account of the life of the immortal soul. 
While from a limited perspective humans are ‘earthly’ plants, the bigger picture shows 
that their roots and their seeds come from the heavens. Thus, although our earthly 
perspective makes us think that the feet are the lower part of man and the head moves 
away from these origins on earth towards the heavens, a true, philosophical perspec- 
tive shows that the top part of man (his head) is actually the root, which entails that the 
rest of the human plant grows downwards towards the earth. Thus Plato playfully in- 
verts the established polarity of up and down so that movement works in two direc- 
tions. First from top to bottom: in terms of origins, human beings come from heaven 
down to earth and in terms of the body as a plant, the head (normally perceived as the 
top) is actually the root so that the rest of the plant must grow ‘downwards’. Second 
from bottom to top: in terms of spiritual development the soul now encased in the 
body must ever strive ‘upwards’ in order to get back to its divine origins. 

The metaphor of sowing or planting the soul is similar to the images of the journey 
and wings in that it presents a version of how soul and body come to be united when a 
living creature is born. However, unlike the former images, the metaphor of the soul as 
a seed offers no account of the departure of the soul upon the death of the body. For, 
apart from the notion of ‘uprooting’ the plant for re-bedding elsewhere (an idea which 
Plato does not develop), it is difficult to imagine how the human ‘plant’ can move 
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from one life to the next. Similarly, there is no way for the human plant simply to 
cease to exist while leaving the original seed (the immortal soul) intact. The metaphor 
thus breaks down at this point. But in one important area the metaphor of soul-seed has 
advantages that outweigh those of the journey and wing images. For the soul-seed is 
far more effective than the others in offering an account of the generation of new life 
through procreation, since the soul-seed animates the marrow which, as semen, be- 
comes itself the carrier of life. Thus Plato uses his different metaphors alongside one 
another to exploit their individual potential and to overcome their particular limita- 
tions. 


4. Bonds 


The final group of images and metaphors in this section describes both the coming 
together at birth and the separation at death of soul and body. On a number of occa- 
sions Plato presents birth as the process whereby soul is bound to or imprisoned in the 
body and death as the process whereby all bonds are loosened and the soul is set free. 
The imagery of bonds is used in different ways in three dialogues: the Phaedo, Craty- 
lus and Timaeus. In the Phaedo the language of imprisonment and bonds develops, 
like the journey image, from the idea that death is the GxaAAayh (64c5) of the soul 
from the body. As discussed above, &xaAAayfh can mean ‘departure’ but can also 
mean ‘release’ — an idea which leads easily into more colourful metaphors of the 
removal of bonds and shackles. At 67d4 Socrates sets out the view that death is: Abo 
Kal yapiopds woxfic &xd cdopatos (‘the freeing and separation of soul from body’). 
If death is the Abotc (freeing, unloosening) of soul from body, then conversely birth is 
the tying or binding of soul in body — an idea which is presented at both 8le2 and 
92al. At 8le2 the souls that are unable to depart after death to the invisible realm are 
said to ‘wander’ until: xG&A.v évdeBGorv cic cpa (‘they are bound once more into a 
body’). At 92al Socrates explains how the theory of recollection entails the view that 
the soul must have existed somewhere else ‘before it was bound in the body’ (xpiv év 
tH odpati évdeGfvar). So the union of soul and body at the birth of a human being is 
presented as the physical binding of the soul in or into the body, and the soul in its 
human life is spoken of as ‘bound’, ‘tied’ or ‘fastened’ in the body: diadedepévynv tv 
tH odpati (82e2); Se5éoGar (83al) and xatadeitar ... bxd ociatos (83d1). 


The metaphor of binding suggests that the soul is fastened to the body in the man- 
ner of an inanimate object. In the Phaedo this is developed into a picture of the soul as 
a human prisoner only when Socrates speaks, in more highly charged terms, of phi- 
losophy as the liberator of soul. The metaphor of the imprisoned soul will be examined 
in the next section as part of my discussion on how the body affects the soul in life. 
For the current theme of birth and death, let it simply be observed that Plato adopted 
the idea of the incarceration of the soul from earlier Orphic thinkers. In the Cratylus 
Socrates discusses the origins of the word ofa and tells how the Orphic poets 
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probably invented it in line with their belief that in life the body acts as the soul’s 
prison-house, keeping it safe (o@pa, o@fntat) until the penalty is paid (400c5-9): 
Soxo0or pévtor por paArota Géo8ar of dugl ‘Oppéa tobto 1d Svopa, ws 
Sikny Sub0bens thc wuxfic Gv 51 Evexa Sidcaorv, todtov 5¢ xepiBoAov 
Eyew, (va o@€ytar, Seopetepiov eixdva: elvar odv tfc wurxfic totto, 
Gornep adtd dvordletar, Ems &v extetoyn ta dperrdpeva, 1d ‘oda’. 
Probably the Orphic poets were the inventors of the name, and they were under 
the impression that the soul is suffering the punishment of sin, and that the body 
is an enclosure or prison in which the soul is incarcerated, kept safe, as the 
name ‘o@pa’ implies, until the penalty is paid (tr. Jowett). 
With regard to the processes of birth and death, Plato does not develop this idea of the 
soul’s imprisonment and there are no pictures of how soul is first ‘chained’ or 
‘shackled’ to the body. Instead, when he considers the birth processes, Plato chooses 
to work with the much less emotive metaphor of the binding and connecting of physi- 
cal objects. This more neutral idea of connection is nevertheless used to great effect in 
the Timaeus where it helps to explain how soul is joined to the body and how it is able 
to leave at death. 


In the Timaeus the metaphor of bonds fits very well with the dominant metaphor 
of the whole dialogue — that of the creation of the universe as the work of craftsman 
gods. Among their various labours as they fashion the universe, the Demiurge and 
lesser gods work at binding the different parts of the soul into the human body: 
évéS0vv (43a5); évdeOf] (44b1); Evédovv (69e3-4); xatédnoav (70e3-4); xatéder 
(73c-4). The soul is described as bound specifically to the marrow and the bonds that 
hold it are referred to as ‘the bonds of life’ (73b3-4): 


ol yap tod Biov deopol, thc wuzfic 1H chyati ovvdoupévng, Ev todtep 
Srado0bpevot. 
for the bonds of life, so long as the soul is bound up with the body, were made 
fast in it (tr. Cornford). 
The metaphor of the binding of soul in the marrow is further developed at 73d as Plato 
introduces the idea of anchors. Speaking of the primary triangles which make up the 
marrow, Timaeus explains the Demiurge’s methods of linking the soul to the body 
(73d5-7).: 
Kal xaOa&nep && ayxupdv PadaAdpevos éx todtov hong wurxzfic Seqobs 
nepl todto obunzav dy 16 cGua hav axnpydleto. 


From these, as if from anchors, he put forth bonds to fasten all the soul; and 
now began to fashion our whole body round this thing (tr. Cornford). 


So the triangles of the marrow become the anchors around which the bonds of the soul 
are tied so as to secure the soul to the body. The Seopot, then, are fastenings which are 
tied at one end to the soul and at the other to the marrow. The simile xa@dnep t& 
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dayKxupav suggests that the soul is attached to the body like a ship at anchor, an idea 
which is made explicit at 85e. The relationship between the triangles of the marrow 
and the fastenings of the soul is portrayed in further detail at 81b-d, as Timaeus ex- 
plains how the bonds of the soul come to be undone. 


At 81b Timaeus tells how the triangles of the marrow are themselves linked to- 
gether and how, when a creature is young, the links between the triangles are firm and 
strong (81b7-8): ioxyupav pév tiv obyKAeiolv abtav xzpdc GAANAG Kéxtntat 
(‘their joints are firmly locked together’, tr. Comford). This firm arrangement of tri- 
angles allows eating and drinking to take place, since these processes are portrayed in 
terms of the triangles of the marrow ‘cutting up’ (téj.vovea, 81c5), ‘overpowering’ 
(éxixpatet, 81c5) and so absorbing the triangles of the food and drink that enter the 
body. This contact between the body and food is presented as a struggle when at 81c7- 
d! such contacts are referred to as ‘the fighting of contests’ (10... d&yfvac... 
fyyovio®at). Here Timaeus tells how the ‘root’ of the triangles (i.e. that which links 
them together) ‘slackens’ or ‘loosens’ (yaA@, 81c7) as a result of the many conflicts 
fought over a lifetime. Once the inner arrangement begins to loosen, the triangles are 
easily divided (Stantpettar, 81d3) by the matter entering from outside. Timaeus ex- 
plains that in this way every creature is ‘overcome’ and that this experience is called 
‘old age’ (yfipac). Therefore over time the links between the triangles of the marrow 
slacken and this has a significant effect on their efficiency as the ‘anchors’ of the 
bonds of the soul. The natural conclusion of this process of slackening and loosening 
follows at 81d4-e1: 


téAoc 5é, éxerdav tv xepi tov pveddv toryd@vav ol cvuvapocGévtes 
pnxéti dvréxyoorv Secpol 1H xd6ve Suctdpevoi, pebiior tovs thc Wuxfic 
ad deopots, fh 5é Aveetoa Kata pborv cd’ hdoviic sEéxtato’ 


And at last, when the conjoined bonds of the triangles in the marrow no longer 
hold out under the stress, but part asunder, they let go in their turn the bonds of 
the soul; and she, when thus set free in the course of nature, finds pleasure in 
taking wing to fly away (tr. Cornford). 


Thus in the course of life the bonds fastening together the triangles of the marrow 
gradually wear out and, once the triangles separate, this action releases the bonds by 
which the gods first fastened soul to body. The soul once ‘bound’ is now ‘loosened’ or 
‘released’ (Av@etoa). In this way the presentation of death as the Abouc of the soul 
(Phaedo) is shown to be grounded in a series of physical processes. Plato uses the 
description of the triangles of the marrow, first tightly bound and then slowly loosen- 
ing, to give greater detail and precision to his claim that the soul is joined to the body 
in life and comes apart from it in death. Corporeal and incorporeal nature meet at the 
point where the physical triangles of matter that make up the marrow serve as 
‘anchors’ (xaOaxep && ayxvupdv) for the ‘bonds’ (Secpovcs) that tether soul to body. 
Thus the metaphors and imagery of bonds allow Plato to develop a terminology that 
can ‘explain’ the processes whereby the soul is tied to the body. But this ‘explanation’ 
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only holds at the metaphorical level, for once one tries to ‘cash in’ the metaphor, one 
is left simply with the ideas that the immaterial soul is somehow attached to corporeal 
matter and that the way it is attached is in some respects like the way one object is tied 
to another by means of an anchor and rope. The explanation cannot be probed any 
further than this. For if one asks: ‘what part of the soul’s nature allows this attachment 
to be made?’, or ‘how exactly can the incorporeal be fastened to the corporeal?’, there 
is no answer in literal or abstract terms. 


The metaphor of the soul’s bonds is further used by Plato at Timaeus 85e to ex- 
plain how some illnesses can cause death. Here Timaeus tells how excessive bile in the 
body can penetrate to the marrow and thus (856-7): 


KGovoa EAvoev th thc wuxzfic abdtéGev ofov veds> xelopata peOfixev te 
éAc vdépav. 

in consuming it unlooses the soul from her moorings there as a ship and sets her 
free (tr. Comford, adapted). 


In this phrase the soul is explicitly likened by means of a simile to a ship (otov vedes). 
The simile is introduced as a further illustration of the idea already present in the verb 
EAvoev, which has ta xetopata as its direct object. Timaeus tells how the bile 
‘loosens the cables of the soul’ and then adds ‘like a ship’ to clarify his point. So the 
simile is there to support the metaphor of the soul’s ‘cables’. Thus the simile of an- 
chors at 73d5 is completed by the new simile of the ship, and the idea is amplified that 
the soul is fastened to the body just as a ship is anchored to land. Further, the ‘bonds’ 
(Secpovc) of the soul are now characterised more graphically as ‘cables’ or ‘ropes’. 
The phrase pe@fixev . . . €AevOépav provides an interesting twist to the imagery al- 
ready in place. The verb pe@inut can mean ‘set loose, let go’ when used of an object 
and ‘release, set free’ when used of a person. At first sight the verb here refers directly 
to the neiopata and so the expected translation is ‘let go’, but the next word, 
tAeveépav, forces a shift. This adjective is feminine in form and so refers to the soul. 
Since its meaning (‘free’) cannot appropriately apply to a ship, the adjective forces a 
change of perspective so that the soul is once again regarded as a person and the verb 
is best translated as ‘set free’. Thus jre@fixev functions as a glide term between the 
idea of the soul as a ship at anchor and as a person imprisoned in the body. By intro- 
ducing the notion of ‘freedom’, which clashes with the ship image, Plato evokes, with 
one deft touch, the complex of ideas whereby the soul is a prisoner in the body during 
life. By this synthesis Plato brings into play the moral dimension of the imprisonment 
image and so achieves a harmony of his biological and moral views on the departure of 
the soul. 


A final application of the metaphor of the soul’s bonds occurs as Plato focuses on 
the actual moment of birth and gives a wonderfully detailed portrayal of what goes on 
in the soul at this crucial transition. At 35a-37a Timaeus explains how the Demiurge 
creates the soul. The Demiurge fashions for the soul a mathematically proportioned 
structure, which gives rise to the existence of ‘intervals’ (Stactd&oewv, 36a6) and 
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‘connecting terms’ (Seop@v, 36a7).””' This idea of inner connections and links is then 
taken up later at 43d6-e2, as Timaeus tells how these links are violently affected when 
the gods set the soul inside the human body. In order to clarify the meaning of the 
relevant passage, it must be added that in the intervening section Timaeus has also 
developed the view that the soul’s nature is composed of certain ‘circles’: first, the two 
main circles of the Same and of the Different (formed from the original soul mixture 
(36c), and second, the seven unequal circles fashioned from the circle of the Different 
(36d2).7" So, drawing on these ideas that the inner nature of the soul is composed of 
circles and contains various inner links, Timaeus describes the moment of its birth in a 
human frame (43a ff.). The human body is itself in a permanent state of flux (43a) and 
into this the gods ‘bound the moving courses’ of the soul (tac tfc GBavatov wuxfic 
nepiodsous évédovv eic .. . ada, 43a4-5). The introduction of the soul bestows 
movement on the body but this movement is initially irregular due to the huge up- 
heaval that the soul experiences on its first contact with corporeal matter. The soul is 
not used either to the great buffeting that it suffers from the ‘floods’ of the body it 
occupies (noAAOD yap Svtos tod KataKxAovtos Kal &xoppéovtos Kbdyatoc, 43b) 
or to the impact of outside bodies (43b-c). Thus these ‘sensations’ produced a disas- 
trous effect on the soul (43c7-d2): 


Kai 5h Kal tote Ev 1H napdvtt xAclothnv Kal peylotnv napexduevar 
Kivnotv, peta tod péovtog évbedexdco doxetod Kivobcar Kal apodpiic 


celovoat Ths Tig wuxfic nEprddouc, 


And so at the moment we speak of, causing for the time being a strong and 
widespread commotion and joining with that perpetually streaming current in 
stirring and violently shaking the circuits of the soul, (tr. Cornford). 


This upheaval also wreaks damage on the inner bonds of the soul (43d2-e2): 


tiv pév tavtod xavtdnaciv txtdnoav évavtia abtf péovoar Kal 
tréczov &pyoucav Kai iodcav, tiv 5 ad Gatépov Siéceicav, dote tac 
tod diuxAactov Kal tpitAactov thetic Exattpac a&xoothoets Kal ths... 
peodtntas Kal ovvitoetc, xed) xavtediic Auta ode floav xAnv bad 
00 ovvdfoavtoc, xaoac pév otpéwar otpopdic, xéouas St KAdoeic Kai 
Siapboptic t&v KbdKAwv guxoretv. 


they completely hampered the revolution of the Same by flowing counter to it 
and stopped it from going on its way and governing; and they dislocated the 
revolution of the Different. Accordingly, the intervals of the double and the 


27! The same blend of mathematical and physical proportions can be seen at 37a4, where soul is 
said to have been ‘in due proportion divided and bound together’ (tr. Cornford) — &vé 
ASyov peprobetoa Kal ovvdebeion. 

272 For an excellent discussion on the status and significance of these soul circles, see Sedley, 
‘““Becoming like god” in the Timaeus and Aristotle’. Sedley argues (pp. 328-30) that 
Plato’s notion of soul circles or circuits is not simply metaphorical but ‘is meant as physi- 
cal fact too’ (p. 329). 
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triple, three of each sort, and the connecting means of the ratios . . . , since they 
could not be completely dissolved save by him who bound them together, were 
twisted by them in all manner of ways, and all possible infractions and defor- 
mations of the circles were caused (tr. Cornford). 


Thus the inner bonds (ovvdéce1c) of the soul are severely strained and twisted as a 
result of soul’s entry into a body. But still this violent effect is not enough actually to 
break or undo the bonds, which can only be undone by the Demiurge himself. Al- 
though it is not stated explicitly, the continued existence of the soul must depend upon 
these bonds remaining fast, and here it is confirmed that nothing else other than the 
creator can untie them. Thus one of the essential differences between body and soul is 
highlighted: for whereas the bonds of the body (in the triangles of the marrow) are 
loosened by old age or illness which leads to death, the bonds of the soul can only be 
loosened by the creator himself. So while it is natural for the body to die after a certain 
time, the soul will live forever, unless the Demiurge wills otherwise. This point ac- 
cords with the Demiurge’s own proclamation at 41a7: 51° guod yevopeva GAvta 
gy0d ye pt) €6éAovtos (‘those [creations] which are my own handiwork are indis- 
soluble, save with my consent’, tr. Cormnford)*” and recalls a passage in the Phaedo 
(80b9-10), where the soul is agreed to be ‘quite or very nearly indissoluble’ (td 
rapanav Gdiaroto .. . f éyybs ti todtov). 

In conclusion, the complex of metaphors and images presenting different types of 
bonds, links and connections offers accounts of: 


(1) how the soul is attached to the body at birth; 
(2) how the life of the body depends on the presence of soul; 
and 


(3) why the body is subject to death in the natural course of events while the 
soul is not. 


This completes my analysis of the four sets of images which portray how the soul is 
introduced into the human body at birth and how it leaves it upon death. In this section 
I have focused only on the points of union and separation between body and soul, as 
this provides a useful starting point for tracking Plato’s general use of metaphor for the 
soul. Some of these metaphors and images for the soul recur in other contexts where 
Plato uses them for quite different ends. In the next section, with the theme of how 
body affects soul and how soul responds, it will be shown how two of these metaphors 
for life and death (union/departure and bonds) are transferred into the soul’s experi- 
ence during human life itself. And to these will be added a third — that of corruption 
and purification — as Plato (in the Phaedo) intensifies his negative presentation of 
body. 


7) Price comments on the souls in this passage (AfC, p. 82): ‘not essentially immortal, and yet 
fit for immortality, they have been well put together in a good state, unlike the imperfectly 
compounded and perishing souls of Republic Book 10 (611b5-6)’. 
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Ill. Human Life 


There are two fundamental points to bear in mind in interpreting Plato’s portrayal of 
the relations between soul and body: the two entities are of wholly different natures 
and there is no equality of status between the two. Soul is the undisputed superior of 
the body, a point on which much of Plato’s philosophy depends. In the Phaedo Socra- 
tes contrasts the natures of soul and body and at 80b1-5 draws the conclusion that: 


t® pév Geim Kal abavato xal vont xal povoedet cai Gdiarbto cel 
woabtas Kath tabth Exovtt éavuth dpordtatov efvar woxt, tH de 
a&vOponiva Kal O@vnt®d Kal avontm Kal nodAvetdeT cal Stadvt® Kai 
pndéxote kata tabta Exovt éavtd dpordtatov ad efvar oda. 


Soul is most similar to what is divine, immortal, intelligible, uniform, indis- 
soluble, unvarying, and constant in relation to itself; whereas body, in its turn, 
is most similar to what is human, mortal, multiform, non-intelligible, dissoluble, 
and never constant in relation to itself (tr. Gallop). 


From its close relation to what is immortal and changeless the soul is regarded as like 
the divine and as inhabiting the same realm as the gods when in its perfect state.”” It 
follows, then, that the soul is superior and more honourable than the body, which 
shares in all the imperfections and unstable qualities of the corporeal world. The view 
of soul as superior to body is expressed in various passages (see e.g. Timaeus 34c and 
Laws 731c, 959a) and the soul’s excellence is linked with its seniority (Timaeus 34b- 
35a and Laws 896b and 967c). Plato expresses the superiority of soul over body in 
metaphors of power: the soul becomes the master/mistress and ruler, while the body 
becomes its slave or subject. The point is made succinctly at Phaedo 79e8-80a2: 

txevdav ev 1@ adth Gor woz Kal o@ua, 1H pév SovAebverv kal dpyecbar 

NH pboic xpootattet, tf dé prev cai deoxdCerv’ 

when soul and body are present in the same thing, nature ordains that the one 

shall serve and be ruled, whereas the other shall rule and be master (tr. Gallop). 
The same point is made at Timaeus 34b-35a, where soul is older and more venerable 
than body (xai yevéoe. kal dpetf] xpotépav cal xpeoPutépav) and is made by God 
to be body’s ‘mistress and governor’ (Seoxétiv Kal &pEovcoav), and at Laws 896b-c, 
where it is said that soul is prior to matter and that o@ya 5é Sebtepdv te xal 
Dotepov, wuxfic apxobvons, apxydevov Katt mborv (‘matter came later and takes 
second place. Soul is the master, and matter its natural subject’, tr. Saunders). 

There is, then, for Plato a ‘natural’ dominance (1) pbotc xpootatter, Phaedo, and 

Kata @boiv, Laws) of soul over body. Now while this might suggest that in human 
life the soul exercises an effortless control over the body and all its affairs, this is not 


274 Phd. 79d, 80d, 81a; Rep. 61 le; Phdr. 246¢, 248a, 248c, 249c. 
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Plato’s view. For although the soul is indisputably superior and is responsible for life, 
movement and rationality, still the body and its concerns challenge the rule of the soul 
and at times apparently even threaten the very nature of soul. The metaphor of the 
soul’s loss of wings illustrates how union with the body is a consequence, and indeed 
manifestation, of the soul’s loss of perfection and separation from the divine realm 
(Phaedrus 246c, 248c-d). But once the soul is united with the body, further problems 
are in store for it, as the passage at Timaeus 43d-e makes abundantly clear. In the next 
section I shall examine three groups of metaphors which explore the effects of body on 
soul during human life and which contribute to Plato’s constant theme of the benefits 
of philosophy. 


1. Union and Separation 


For Plato the soul ts, amongst other functions, the immortal principle of life and the 
rational element in human beings — the means by which we reason, think and know. 
Reasoning is a natural activity of the soul and one best achieved when the soul is un- 
hindered by the body. In Plato’s view earthly life is detrimental to this proper function- 
ing of the sou! because the body, with its attendant needs and desires, is an impediment 
to pure thought. When the soul in its natural state reasons, it does so with reference to 
the eternal immutable Forms, the only entities which can be truly known. At Republic 
476e-480a Plato argues that all knowledge must be knowledge of the Forms and at 
508e3 designates the Form of the Good as the ‘cause of knowledge’ (aitiav .. . 
éx.otiying). Thus Plato sets up a very close relationship between that which knows 
(soul) and that which can be known (Forms).””* Soul in its natural state is soul in its 
perfect state for Plato, and when perfect soul is able fully to contemplate the Forms, 
this contemplation in tum fosters or reinforces the soul’s excellence (Phaedrus 247d). 
But when soul loses the ability to discern true reality, its perfect state is marred 
(Phaedrus 248c-d). As a result soul enters a body and so life in the body is presented 
as a separation of soul from its natural or perfect state and from contact with the Forms 
(Phaedo 80c). On being joined with body soul passes from the invisible, changeless 
world into the corporeal realm where everything is in flux and therefore where nothing 
can be known. Without contact with the Forms, the soul cannot have knowledge and so 
cannot reason properly, for it has lost its standard of what is real or true. Further, the 
soul’s powers of reasoning are impaired by the body itself, since the senses of sight, 
hearing and touching efc., rooted as they are in physical nature, convey only inaccurate 
information to the soul (Phaedo 65b).”” A third impediment in human life to the 


275 Rep. 61le. Standard literature on the subject of knowledge and the Forms includes: W.D. 
Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas; R.E. Allen (ed.), Studies in Plato’s Metaphysics, Vlastos 
(ed.), Plato: A Collection of Critical Essays; N.P. White, Plato on Knowledge and Reality, 
and Annas, An Introduction to Plato's Republic, (see esp. ch. 8, ‘Belief, knowledge and 
understanding’, and ch. 9, ‘The “theory” of Forms’). 

276 On Plato’s views on knowledge and sense-perception, see Comford, Plato's Theory of 
Knowledge; N. Gulley, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, W. Bondeson, ‘Perception, true 
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soul’s activity of reasoning comes from the situation where both physical pleasures 
(eating, drinking, sex efc.) and diseases distract the soul from pure thought (Phaedo 
66a, 66b-c). Thus Plato suggests strong reasons why the body has a detrimental effect 
on the soul and its rational activity. 


To counteract these negative effects of the body, soul has only one recourse: to 
resist the body’s influence by becoming as independent as possible. This process is 
represented in the Phaedo as the separation of soul from body. In this dialogue Socra- 
tes develops the view that it is only in the course of reasoning and reflection (é¢v t 
AoyiFecGar, 65c2) that the soul is able to attain knowledge of reality (65b-c) and that 
the soul can best reflect when it becomes independent of the body (65c5-10): 


Aoyletar 5é yé xov téte xGAAtota, Stav adtiv tobdtev pndev xapadvrfj, 
Ente axon phte Swig pite GAynddv pndé tig hdovn, GAA’ 6m waArota 
avth Kad’ abdtiy ytyvntar éaoa yatperv 16 cya, Kai xa@’ Soov S0vatar 
py Koivovotoa abt und’ axtopévny dpéyntar tod Svtos. 

“Eot tadta. 


And [soul] reasons best, presumably, whenever none of these things bothers it, 
neither hearing nor sight nor pain, nor any pleasure either, but whenever it 
comes to be alone by itself as far as possible, disregarding the body, and when- 
ever, having the least possible communion and contact with it, it strives for 
reality. 

That is so (tr. Gallop). 


Since this independent reflection of the soul is characterised as philosophical contem- 
plation, the practice of philosophy is identified as the detachment of soul from the 
influence and concerns of the body. Kenneth Dorter rightly points out that such philo- 
sophical ‘detachment’ ‘comes about by means of our perceiving the permanent within 
the transitory’ (Plato's Phaedo, p. 28). The idea of the soul ‘disregarding’ (é40a 
yaiperv)”” the body is developed into a picture of physical separation, as the soul 
‘avoids association with the body’ (11) Kotvevotcoa, 65c8; obdév Koivavotea, 80e) 
and even ‘flees away’ from it (pebyet Gx’ adtod, 65d1; pebyovca, 80e4), and as 
philosophy becomes the act of ‘separating’ soul from body (16 yapiferv . . . &xd tod 
OMUAtos Thy woxnv (67c6-7). In contrast, when the soul is affected by physical con- 


opinion and knowledge in Plato’s Theaetetus’; J.M. Cooper, ‘Plato on sense-perceptio 
and knowledge (Theaetetus 184-186)’; G. Fine, ‘Knowledge and belief in Republic V’ and 
‘Knowledge and belief in Republic VI-VID’: and J.T. Bedu-Addo, ‘Sense-experience and 
the argument for recollection in Plato’s Phaedo. On the Parmenidean background to Plato, 
see Comford, ‘Parmenides’ two ways’ and Pilato and Parmenides; Vlastos, ‘Parmenides’ 
theory of knowledge’; Kahn, ‘The thesis of Parmenides’; and Mourelatos, The Route of 
Parmenides. 

277 The personification of soul effected by the anthropomorphism of such terms as t&éoa 
yatperv and xapaAurf is at work throughout the Phdo. and is accentuated in passages 
such as 79c7-8 where the body causes the soul to ‘wander’ (xAavatat) and become 
‘confused (tapé&tretar) and dizzy (elAryy&) as if drunk (doxep pe6boven)’. 
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cems, this is ‘association’ with the body (cuvotdca, 81b; dutAta te Kai ovvovota, 
81c5). Plato also introduces into this picture of union and separation metaphors of 
emotional closeness and distance, so that when soul ‘associates’ with body, it no 
longer ‘despises’ the body (&tyé&Ge1, 65d 1) but at these times ‘has served and loved it 
and been bewitched by it’ (@epaxebovoa Kal épdoa Kal yontevopévyn 0x avdtod, 
81b2-3).2" The physical separation metaphor is continued at 79c-d as the soul that 
contemplates without the body is said to ‘pass’ (ofyetat, dl) into the immortal realm, 
whereas the soul that relies on sense-perception is described as ‘dragged by the body’ 
(EAxetar bxd 100 cd@patos, C6) into the phenomenal world. 


The idea of philosophical contemplation effecting a separation of soul and body is 
further developed in the Phaedo through the metaphors of purification and imprison- 
ment, both of which offer compelling reasons why the soul should be removed from 
the influence of the body. 


2. Corruption and Purification 

The image of corruption and purification is introduced with the striking idea that 
through association with the body soul is ‘mixed together’ (cu.xequppévn, 66b5) 
with evil. The body is presented as an evil substance which can infect the person. If 
human beings become infected with body (&4vaxyxAd@pe6a, 6785), they ought to try 
to purify themselves from it (xa6apebapev, 67a5). At 67c5 purification (x&98apo1c) is 
said to consist in separating the soul as far as possible from the body, and at 67d9 this 
process is identified as the practice of philosophy.”” Philosophy purifies the soul of 
the taint of the body, and at 80e-81c Socrates tells of the afterlife experiences of both 
the ‘purified’ and ‘tainted’ souls. 


278 On Plato’s presentation of soul's attachment to body in the Phdo., see Price, MC, p. 38: ‘The 
bad soul loves the body (81b3, cf. 83d6) . . . , it falls for it like a man for his mistress, so 
that, after death, it remains “in a state of desire for the body” and still hovers around it 
(108a7-b1)’. 

279 Plato adopted the idea of purification from earlier religious beliefs and shaped it to his own 
views, as Rohde explains (p. 471): ‘Plato often speaks of the x&@aponc, the purification, 
after which man must strive . . . He takes both the words and the idea from the theologians, 
but he gives it a higher meaning, while yet preserving unmistakeably the analogy with the 
x&Bapoic of the theologi and mystery-priests. It is no longer the pollution from the 
Satpovecs that is to be avoided, but rather the dulling of the power of knowledge . . . due to 
the world of the senses. Man's effort must be directed not so much to ritual purity, as to the 
preservation of his knowledge of the eternal from eclipse through the deceptive illusions of 
the senses; its withdrawal from contact with the ephemeral as the source of pollution and 
debasement. Thus even in this philosophical reinterpretation of ritual abstinence in terms 
of spiritual release and emancipation, the effort after “purity” retains its religious sense. 
The world of the Ideas, the world of pure Being, to which only the pure soul can attain, is a 
world of divinity.’ On the significance of purification in Plato, see also Robinson, Plato's 
Psychology (p. 24), and Dorter, Plato's Phaedo (pp. 14, 32, 64-9, 79-82, 173-5 and 177- 
8). On purification in early Greek religion, see R. Parker, Miasma. For Parker’s comments 
on purification in Plato, see ch. 10 ‘Purity and salvation’ (esp. pp. 281-3). 
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If a soul is ‘pure’ (xa®apé&, 80e2) and not ‘dragging along’ (ovvepéAKovoa) 
anything of the body, it departs (&xépyetar, 81a5) to the invisible and immortal realm. 
But if at the time of death a soul is ‘tainted and impure’ (uepiacpévyn xai 
&xdéGaptoc, 81b1), its fate is very different. Such an impure soul is one that has not 
been purified by philosophy. This is a soul that has maintained constant association 
with the body and so now is SvevAnuipevny .. . 02d tod cmpatoerdots (81c4, 
(‘interspersed with a corporeal element’, tr. Gallop). The corporeal is described as 
‘ponderous, heavy, earthy and seen’ (éuBpu6ec, Bapb, ye@dSec, dpatdév, 81c8-9) and so 
the soul that is interspersed with such a nature is markedly different from soul in its 
natural state, which is divine and invisible (see 79b, 80a). Contamination by the body 
is a very serious threat to the soul’s existence as soul and prevents it from departing to 
its natural ‘home’ in the invisible realm (81c9-d1): 


8 81) Kal Exovea f tovabtn wuz? Papbvetar™ te xal EAKxeta RGALW ic 
tov dpatov téxov edhe tod dido0bc te Kal “Ardov, doxep Aéyeta, xepi td 
Lvipate te kal tob<s tamous KvAvSoupévy™ 


and thus encumbered, such a soul is weighed down, and dragged back into the 
region of the seen, through fear of the invisible and of Hades; and it roams 
among tombs and graves, so it is said (tr. Gallop). 


Such an impure soul is forced to wander about these places as a punishment until it is 
once more attached to a body, which will infect it with still further impurity. Thus the 
impure soul becomes lost in the cycle of rebirths and the only escape is to turn to phi- 
losophy with her offer of ‘liberation and purification’ (Aboe: te kai xabapyd, 82d6). 


Plato’s idea that contact with the body taints and infects the soul is found in many 
passages throughout the dialogues (see appendix 2) and offers a strikingly negative 
picture of the soul/body relationship. However, on occasion this idea of corruption is 
developed in further malign detail, which gives rise to other graphic metaphors of 
degeneration and decay. One of the most memorable visions of the impure soul is that 
given at Republic 611c-612a. Here Socrates tells how it is impossible to discern the 
true nature of soul while it is joined with the body, and describes the soul as ‘maimed’ 


2 This idea is echoed at 83d10 with the description of the soul as ‘full of” or ‘saturated with’ 
the body: tod OLA TOG d&vaxdéa. Dorter rightly observes (Plato's Phaedo, p. 80) that this 

corporeal stain’ is an image of the ‘fear of the invisible’. 

7! At 81c8-9 corporeal nature is described as ‘ponderous’ (éuBpr8éc) and ‘heavy’ (Bapd) and 
thus its contamination of soul results in the soul being ‘weighed down’ (wuz) Bapbvetat) 
at c19. The idea that moral failing causes the soul to be weighed down, and that life in the 
body reinforces this weight, is also used at Phdr. 248c7-8 (see discussion above, 5.11.2 
Wings) and at Rep. 519b1 where the soul is said to have ‘leaden weights’ (td 
poAupS(Sac) attached to it as a result of birth and life in the body — weights which are the 
result of the desires, occasioned by the body, for ‘food, pleasures and gluttonies’ (¢6wSaic, 
fdovatc, A1xvetatc). 

282 The soul that is contaminated by the body suffers the experience of ‘rolling’. For my discus- 
sion of rolling as a form of disorderly motion indicating irrationality, see ‘Plato’s moving 
logos’. See also note 254 above on rolling in Phdr. 
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or ‘mutilated’ (AcA@Bryévov) by its association with the body. He tells how the ‘pure’ 
(xa6apdv) soul is far more beautiful than the impure and likens the soul in its bodily 
frame to the sea-god Glaucus, whose original appearance is spoiled by his life in the 
sea. The limbs of this god are ‘broken off (éxxexAdo@at), ‘crushed’ (ovvtetpip@at) 
and ‘altogether maimed’ (x&vta@c AcAwPficGa1) by the waves, and his appearance is 
further distorted by the shells and seaweed that have attached themselves to him, to the 
extent that he now looks more like a ‘monster’ (@npiq@). The sea image is continued as 
Socrates asks Glaucon to imagine how the soul might be, if it could orient itself to- 
wards the divine and so be raised up ‘from the sea’ (éx to0 xévtov). In this passage 
Plato packs together metaphors of height/depth, movement, nourishment, commun- 
ion/separation with those of corruption/purification to express more vividly the impact 
of philosophy on the soul: 
Kal évvoetv dv &atetar xal ofev épietar dutArav, do ovyyevic obca tH 
te Get cal GBavatm Kal tH cel Svt, Kal ola &v yévoito tH to1lovtp 
rica exoxopévy Kal bxd tabtns thc Opfic Exxopicbetca éx tod xdvtov 
tv @ vbv éotiv, Kal xepixpovobetoa xétpacs te Kai dotpen & viv abril, 
&te yfiv totuopévp,™ yenpa xal xetpodyn xoAAG Kal &ypia xepixtouKev 
bn t&v Evdauidveov Acyouévov totidcenv. 


... and [we should] consider what it is related to and the affiliations it desires, 
given that it is of the same order as the divine, immortal, and eternal realm. And 
we should consider what would happen to the mind if the whole of it allowed 
this realm to dictate its direction, and if this impulse carried it out of its current 
underwater location, and all the stones and shells were broken off — all the ac- 
cretions of earth and rock (since earth is its food) which currently grow uncon- 
trollably in large numbers all over it because it indulges in pleasures which men 
say bring happiness (tr. Waterfield). 


This remarkable passage presents, among other images, a picture of the soul as spoiled 
and disfigured by its life in the body. Like Glaucus the soul is encrusted and covered 
in accretions as a result of its environment, and only philosophy, which fosters close 
association with the divine, has the power to restore it to its former pristine condition. 


3. Imprisonment and Release 


Plato offers a further account of the harmful effects of body on soul through the meta- 
phor of imprisonment whereby the soul is a prisoner, chained in the body and so sepa- 
rated from the outside world. In the Phaedo the image of imprisonment is closely 
related to the more neutral idea of the binding of soul in (or to) the body, and often it 


2°) The idea that the soul ‘consumes’ certain kinds of ‘food’ is used in various passages in the 
dialogues, see appendix 2. The metaphor of the soul’s food is perhaps linked with the 
metaphor of the purification of the soul through the idea of purification as a purging of 
unwanted, waste substances, see Soph. 227c-230c. 
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is impossible to discriminate between the type of binding that is being suggested — 
the binding of a physical object or the shackling of a person. This ambiguity can be 
seen, for example, at 67d1 where purification is said to separate the soul from the body 
so that it is éxAvopévnv doxep (éx] Seopdv Ex tod odatos (‘freed as it were from 
the bonds of the body’).™ It is only at 82e-83d that the metaphor of binding refers 
unequivocally to a person and even here it is used alongside metaphors for the attach- 
ment of physical objects. 


At 82d9-e5 Socrates begins to explain how philosophy frees the soul from the 
influence of the body: 


ylyv@oxovar yap, 7 5 dc, of prrcpadets 51 xapadrafotoa abtdv tiv 
yoxiv  pidoccogia atexvic Siadedepévnv év tH odpatt Kal xpoo- 
KEKOAAmEVTY, avayxaConévynvy S& donep Sic elpynwod Sik todvtov 
oxoxetoGar ta Svta GAAG pr adtiv 81 adtic, Kal év xdéon dyadic 
KUALVOOULE VV. 


Lovers of knowledge recognize that when philosophy takes their soul! in hand, it 
has been veritably bound and glued to the body, and is forced to view things as 
if through a prison, rather than alone by itself; and that it is wallowing in utter 
ignorance (tr. Gallop). 


The metaphor of bonds is first introduced here with the participle d:aded5epévnv 
(bound on either side, bound fast). The verb 5105é can refer both to the binding of 
objects and the chaining of prisoners and so at this stage the actual nature of the soul’s 
bondage is still ambiguous. However, with the participle xpooxexoAAnpévny (‘glued 
on or to’) the image shifts squarely into that of an inanimate object. It is only with 
the simile donep 51 eipypod (‘as if through a prison’) that the soul is unambiguously 
presented as a human prisoner. The idea that the soul is ‘glued’ to the body is unusual 
and prepares the way for the equally surprising metaphors of ‘pinning’ and ‘riveting’ 
at 83d (to be discussed below). These three metaphors clash with the idea of a per- 
sonified soul and indeed seem designed to do so. The dominant image of the soul in 
the Phaedo is that of an inner person, and for an audience accustomed to this image 
the idea of the soul being ‘glued’ or ‘nailed’ to the body is disconcerting. Since Plato 
has made it clear that the soul is the natural master of the body (Phaedo 80a), the 
body’s influence on soul is, for him, contrary to the natural order. These inanimate 
metaphors, which present the soul/body union in terms of carpentry, thus throw into 


24 See also 65al (&xoAb@v), 67d4 and 67d9 (Aboic) where the general notion of ‘release’ 
could refer to an object or a person. 

785 Tredennick interprets both S:aSeSepévnv and xpooxexoAAnévny as referring to a person 
and translates: ‘Every seeker after wisdom knows that up to the time when philosophy 
takes it over his soul is a helpless prisoner chained hand and foot in the body’. While 
d.adedepévnv could refer to a person, the same is not true of xpooKxexoAAmévny. Thus 
Tredennick’s translation of xpooxeKxoAAnévny as ‘chained hand and foot’ is not accept- 
able and obscures Plato’s calculated shifts in this passage between inanimate and animate 


imagery. 
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relief the unnaturalness of the situation where the body influences the soul and so 
convey Plato’s horror at the soul’s plight. 


But after introducing the image of soul as an inanimate object glued to the body, 
why does Plato then switch again to a personified soul in the simile of imprisonment 
(donep 51% elpyob)? The answer is that, apart from the rhetorical capital to be 
gained from the human prisoner idea, he is about to speak of the soul as ‘inquiring’ 
(oxonetoGat), which sits rather uneasily with the depiction of soul as a piece of wood 
(or whatever) stuck to the body in some act of demiurgic creation. But in addition to 
the necessity of personification and the rhetorical impact, the image of the soul as a 
prisoner allows Plato to express other aspects of the soul/body union. The imprison- 
ment image presents the soul as separate from reality and forced to view the Forms not 
directly but through the body, its prison. Thus the soul becomes a person shut away 
from the real world and only able to see it by looking out through the prison windows 
or bars. However, Plato does not actually mention windows or bars and says only that 
the soul is forced to view reality ‘through a prison’ (51& eipypod). Since one strictly 
cannot ‘view’ anything ‘through’ a prison, this idea is a little odd at the level of the 
vehicle of the image (the prisoner/prison relationship) but makes sense at the level of 
the tenor (the soul/body relationship), where the inner soul views and judges the out- 
side world literally through the body via the senses.“ The complex of metaphors and 
images here illustrates Plato’s view that the body is a hindrance to thought: just as the 
walls or bars of a prison separate the prisoner from the outside world and impair his 
view of it, so the body separates thé soul from the Forms and impairs its view of true 
reality. In both these ideas separation has a dual effect, emotional and cognitive: first, 
like the prisoner, the embodied soul is isolated and cut off from the world that is famil- 
iar to it and thus suffers the emotional effect of separation; second, just as the prisoner 
can only look out at the world beyond through the barrier of the prison, so the embod- 
ied soul has its view of the real world obscured by the barrier of the body. 


The result of the cognitive effect of separation from the reality of the Forms is that 
the embodied soul ‘is rolled around in utter ignorance’ (¢v xGon dyadic 
KvArvdovpévry). There is an intriguing contrast in this passage as the fixed condition 
of the soul, bound in the body, is at odds with the rolling movement that characterises 
its epistemological weakness. Plato uses this same contrast in other dialogues™’ and 
his aim would seem to be to create a paradox whereby the same entity is both fixed 
and moving. The point of this paradox is to stress that the cause of the unsteady 
movement of the soul is precisely its fixed status, as it is trapped in the body. What 


2% On the lie rat te presentation of perception as a process involving body and soul, see Price, 
MC, pp. 36-8. 

287 See e.g. the contrast between the fixity of oral discussion and the unsteadiness of books in 
Phdr, 275c-276a. ‘Rolling’ in the Phdr. passage again signifies epistemological uncer- 
tainty. M.M. Mackenzie has discussed Plato’s use of xvAivSopar and has rightly con- 
cluded that it refers to (p. 73, n.14) ‘the inability of belief about the sensible world to be 
fixedly true or false’ (‘Paradox in Plato’s Phaedrus’). I have discussed the contrast be- 
tween unsteady motion and fixity in the dialogues in ‘Plato’s moving /ogos’. 
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from a ‘normal’ perspective looks to be a cause of fixity for the soul (embodiment) is 
from a philosophical perspective a cause of unsteadiness (separation from the Forms 
which impairs reasoning). In this way the image of the bound/imprisoned soul works 
like that of the soul’s home in that it inverts the ordinary, non-philosophical perspec- 
tive: when the soul is bound in the body, it is not stable but unsteady; when the soul is 
living in the body, it is not at home but in exile. This picture of the soul bound to the 
body and rolling around in ignorance recalls the scene at 81d-e, where the lost soul is 
‘rolled around’ (xvAtvéoupévn) in graveyards, waiting to be bound again (évde0@o1v) 
into mortal bodies. At 81d-e the soul is freed from the body but is still not settled. 
Plato’s point here is that the experience of a soul in the afterlife mirrors its experience 
of life in the body: if a soul associates closely with the body in life, it will not be able 
to leave it at death. In terms of the image of restless motion and stability, the only way 
for a soul to achieve stability (emotional and cognitive) is through total separation 
from the body and full contact with the divine Forms. 


The imagery of union and separation works to confirm that in Plato’s view al- 
though the soul is joined with the body in life, its still has some control over the extent 
of the union. In other words, it can make choices about how far it will associate with 
the body and how far it will seek independence from it. The metaphor of bonds and 
imprisonment is used to support this idea: the initial binding of soul to body occurs 
through the agency of an external force, but once in the body the soul itself can choose 
to loosen those bonds as far as it can or to reinforce them. Socrates explains (82¢5- 
83al): 


[% @tAocogia] Kal tod cipyyod tiv Seivdtnta Kxanidoboa ot 81 
émb6upiac totiv, a> &v paAicta adtés 6 dSedeuévos avAAnRtwp ei tod 
Sedé00a. 


Now philosophy discerns the cunning of the prison, sees how it is effected 
through desire, so that the captive himself may co-operate most of all in his im- 
prisonment (tr. Gallop). 

Dorter’s interpretation of this passage is clear and helpful (Plato’s Phaedo, p. 80): 
This prison represents not merely a confinement in the body (life) . . . but the 
additional devotion to the corporeal at the expense of the spiritual. Our impris- 
onment is thus a function of our responding to corporeal pleasures and pains, of 
our nurturing in ourselves corresponding desires and fears, and of our becom- 
ing increasingly attached to the visible realm. 

In the face of this danger philosophy becomes the agent which tries to loosen the soul 

rather than allowing it to reinforce its own bonds (83a1-5): 

— Sxep odv Atya, yryvaoxovoty ol piropabetic Sn ota naparafotoa t 
pirocogia Exyovoav abt&v tiv wuxhv fpfua xapapvettar Kai Avetv 


éxizerpet, évderxvopévyn Sti axatng pev peoti dia tv dupdtov oxéyie, 
axdtne, 5é h 61a tv dtov Kal t&v GAAwv alobjcenv. 
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As I say, then, lovers of knowledge recognize that their soul is in that state 
when philosophy takes it in hand, gently reassures it and tries to release it, by 
showing that inquiry through the eyes is full of deceit, and deceitful too is in- 
quiry through the ears and other senses; (tr. Gallop). 
So philosophy tries to ‘free’ (Abe1v) the soul and the means of release is by teaching it 
that the bodily senses cannot be relied upon to provide knowledge of the truth. The 
soul can achieve freedom during human life by realising that the evidence of the senses 
cannot be trusted and thus deciding to rely only on itself. The concept of soul operat- 
ing as an independent entity while in a human body is difficult to conceive of and 
express. Plato uses the helpful spatial metaphor of separation to convey his point but 
even with this he must still work hard to communicate his vision (83a6-b2): 


nxeiBovoa dé éx tobtov pév &vaxzaopetv, dcov pt avayKn avdtoic xpfoGat, 
abtiv 5é elc abdtiv ovdAAtyec@ar Kal c&BpoitecGat xapaKedevoptvn, 
moteverv 5¢ pndevi GAAM GAA’ Ff adriv abt, 6tt Gv vofon avbth xaé’ 
abtiy abdtd Kad avtd tdv Svtev: 

and by persuading it [soul] to withdraw from those, so far as it need not use 
them, and by urging it to collect and gather itself together, and to trust none 
other but itself, whenever, alone by itself, it thinks of any reality, alone by itself 
(tr. Gallop). 


The remarkable repetition of pronouns in this passage reveals Plato’s effort to convey 
the highly abstract notion of what it is for the soul to exercise pure reason 
(independent of the corporeal senses) about pure reality (independent of physical na- 
ture). In terms of separation imagery, if the soul is to be free, it must withdraw from 
the body (&vaympetv) and collect itself together, as if in its own space. The wonder- 
fully graphic verbs ovAAéyeoGat (come together, assemble) and c&6poilec-@ar 
(gather, crowd together, rally) suggest that the soul is an entity of different parts which 
can be dispersed or concentrated. These spatial terms do not refer to a process 
whereby the soul would literally withdraw from the different areas of the body but a 
process whereby the soul would cease to use the bodily senses and rely on its own 
rational faculties alone. In this way the soul would ‘concentrate’ its power and ‘collect’ 
itself, with the spatial terms serving as metaphors for the adoption of a particular 
mental strategy and focus. In terms of the metaphor of imprisonment and freedom, 
freedom lies in the soul’s choice to adopt this independent strategy and imprisonment 
in its choice to work in close conjuction with the bodily senses, where ‘desire’ 
(€x1Ovpiiac) reinforces its bonds (82e6). 


The idea that the soul has a role in its own imprisonment or freedom is expressed 
in a slightly different way at 83d4. Here Socrates explains that the force of physical 
sensations can cause the soul to believe that the body’s experience of reality in the 
phenomena! world is actually the true one (83d1-5): 


Ovkodv év tobte 1H 246e1 paAlota Katadeitar wot) 0x0 Gdpatoc; 
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5. Soul and Body 


IL. Introduction 


The subject of Chapters 3 and 4 was the nature and significance of Plato’s metaphors 
for the gods. In Chapters 5 and 6 the focus will shift to another invisible and immortal 
element operating (in Plato’s view) in human life: the soul. Although there are occa- 
sions when the human soul is represented as a plant, animal, place or inanimate object 
(see appendix 2), for the most part the soul, like the gods, is portrayed in anthropo- 
morphic terms. These chapters will therefore offer more of Plato’s ‘images of persons 
unseen’ and will continue to assess their cognitive and rhetorical significance. Discus- 
sion about the soul occupies a great deal of space in the dialogues: the interlocutors 
debate many aspects and experiences of the soul — such as its nature and value, it 
rational activity and its fate in the afterlife. Because of the wealth of this material I 
have limited my study to two central concerns: (Chapter 5) metaphors for the relation- 
ship of soul and body; and (Chapter 6) metaphors for the inner nature of the soul. 


In Chapter | (section V) three distinct areas of inquiry relating to the soul were set 
out: theological speculation on transcendental and religious experience; psychological 
accounts of rational and emotional behaviour; and sociological and philosophical 
debates on morality. Plato’s ideas on soul can be roughly divided into three areas: first, 
accounts of the soul’s immortality and how it is joined with and separated from the 
body; second, accounts of how the soul and body relate to each other during the period 
of human life; and third, the nature of the soul itself. Although these areas necessarily 
interlink, one can still broadly distinguish their perspectives: first, the soul’s immortal- 
ity and its union with the body raise religious and transcendental questions; and sec- 
ond, the issues of how soul and body relate to each other during life and the nature of 
the soul itself raise psychological, behavioural and moral questions. The subject of this 
chapter will be what part metaphors play in Plato’s accounts of the relationship be- 
tween soul and body. This does not explicitly involve issues of morality but does en- 
compass aspects of religious experience and accounts of rational and emotional behav- 
iour. 


Towards the end of Chapter 2 I argued that the illustrative thesis and Eva Kittay’s 
version of the epistemic view offer the accounts most likely to explain the cognitive 
role of Plato’s soul metaphors. On the illustrative thesis metaphors provide vivid and 
memorable ways of saying things that can be said in litera) terms. Kittay and other 
critics, however, reject this view, maintaining that some metaphorical statements sim- 
ply cannot be ‘reduced’ or ‘translated’ into literal terms. The key question for Chapters 
5 and 6, then, is whether any of Plato’s soul metaphors are irreducible and cognitively 
irreplaceable. The question can also be framed in the following way: are there in the 
dialogues theories or ideas about the soul which are only, and which can only be, ex- 
pressed in metaphorical terms? As I said in Chapter 2, the answer to this question is by 


no means obvious and it is now time to address this matter in detail, beginning with the 
metaphors used for the relationship between soul and body. 


It was argued in Chapter 2 that Plato treats the soul as an aspect of human experi- 
ence that can be known and understood. Nevertheless, there are certain aspects of the 
soul that Plato is not fully confident about, and these include issues relevant to the 
study of soul and body: what exactly happens to the soul after death and how precisely 
the soul is connected to the body. In the following sections | shall attempt to assess 
how metaphors are used in these contexts and how they relate to abstract or literal” 
statements on the same issues. My study of the soul/body relationship will concentrate 
on two main areas: first, the immortal nature of the soul as the principle of life 
(encompassing the experiences of human birth and death); and second, how soul and 
body relate to each other during human life. Major groups of metaphors for these areas 
include the journey of the soul, the imprisonment, binding and sowing of the soul in 
the body, the soul as ruler or master of the body and the corruption and purification of 
the soul. 


Ii. The Immortal Soul 


For Plato soul is the immortal principle of life: soul gives life and movement to the 
body and on the death of the body continues to live independently. In various dia- 
logues the view is expressed that the soul experiences successive rebirths in mortal 
bodies.”*’ At birth the soul is said to enter the human body and at death to leave it, and 
these processes are portrayed in a number of different ways: the soul travels from 
place to place, sometimes living in a human body, at other times journeying on to a 
new home; the perfect soul is winged and flies freely but sometimes, as a result of 
imperfection, loses its wings and is imprisoned or bound in a mortal frame; and soul is 
sown as a seed in the human form which thus becomes the soil in which it grows. In 
this section I shall examine these images and metaphors in more detail, tracing their 
development and commenting on the contribution of each group. 


1. Journeys and Homes 


In the Phaedo, as Socrates faces imminent execution, debate centres around the nature 
of death. At 64c Socrates identifies death as the ‘release’ or ‘departure’ (&xaAAay) 


242 The question of what constitutes literal language for soul in Plato will be debated below 
(section 5.IV). 

24} For discussion of Plato’s views on the immortality of soul, see: Rowe, Plato, pp. 163-78; 
Solmsen, ‘Plato and the concept of the soul’, pp. 358-60 and 365-7; Dorter, Plato's 
Phaedo, pp. 179-91, and ‘Plato's image of immortality’; Burkert, Greek Religion, pp. 321- 
5; Robinson, Plato's Psychology, pp. 125-31; McGibbon, ‘The fall of the soul in Plato's 
Phaedrus;, Hackforth, ‘Immortality in Plato’s Symposium’; Luce, ‘Immortality in Plato's 
Symposium: a reply’; Nilsson, ‘The immortality of the soul in Greek religion’, pp. 13-16 
and Rohde, Psyche, pp. 463-76. 
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of the soul from the body. After the death of the individual, the soul will be separate 
from the body and will exist independently of it (téte yap abdth Kad’ abdtiv fh wort 
Eotar yapic tod odpatoc, 66¢6-67al). The idea that the soul exists ‘with’ the body 
in life (ovvévtoc, 68a3) and exists apart from it in the afterlife (ympic, 64c, 66e, 76c 
etc.) leads to the notion that at birth the soul ‘enters’ the body (cic &vOpdaxe1ov cia 
é&@ixéoGai, 77b7) and at death ‘goes away from’ it to another place. From general 
terms of motion (ety, Epyouat, ofyopat etc.) develop various detailed pictures of the 
soul as a human being undertaking a journey to another world. Plato is influenced by 
traditional Greek religion with its deeply ingrained idea of the soul’s departure to 
Hades — an idea that goes back to Homer.“ Plato draws on Homeric ideas about the 
soul throughout the dialogues” and it is entirely natural for him, following Greek 
religion, to use anthropomorphic language for the soul. While it is true that this is a 
standard way of speaking about the soul, nevertheless within this framework there is 
great scope for Plato to create novel and fresh ideas, as he develops his own unique 
perspectives. 

From the basis of traditional ideas and from his own belief that the soul is with the 
body in life and separate from it in death, Plato developed the notion of the soul jour- 
neying from place to place, moving into the body at birth, leaving it upon its death and 
travelling on to different places in the afterlife. The image of the soul’s journey is 
developed extensively in the dialogues so that amongst many other metaphors the soul 
travels in boats (Phaedo 113d), is escorted by a guide along the many-forked path to 
the underworld (Phaedo 108a-b), travels in a great company, and encamps in a 
meadow (Republic 614e).“ In the Phaedrus Plato defines soul as ‘that which moves 
itself (245c-246a) and presents the soul as eternally in motion. Movement is a key 
theme of the Phaedrus, as Anne Lebeck’ has discussed, and in the first section of the 
central myth Plato uses various metaphors for the soul on its travels. Lebeck observes 
the variety of images (pp. 269-70): 


the concept of the soul as a self-moving entity capable of ascent is symbolized 
by the wing. The soul itself is represented by a winged chariot, the forces 
within it by a charioteer and pair of horses, its varying states and conflicts . . . 
by different kinds of motion: an army on the march, a chariot race at the games, 
the procession of a religious celebration, or wandering from life to life until the 
movement of the heavens has come full circle. 


For Plato soul is a natural traveller, and in different dialogues soul can be seen em- 
ploying various modes of transport as it undertakes its cosmic journeys. 


4 See J. Bremmer, The Early Greek Concept of the Soul (pp. 74-88) and M.P. Nilsson, ‘The 
immortality of the soul in Greek religion’ (p. 3). 

745 See e.g. Crat. 403c-e; Gorg. 523a-b and Rep. 386d-387b. 

© See appendix 2 (Group A) for all references. 

47 Anne Lebeck, ‘The central myth of Plato’s Phaedrus’. On the significance of motion in the 
Phaedrus and Plato’s philosophy at large, see esp. p. 284. 
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Closely connected to the image of the soul as a traveller is the metaphor that it has 
different dwellings: at one time in the body and at another elsewhere. In the Timaeus 
the parts of the soul are ‘housed’ (xat@xticav, 70a3, b2, e2 efc.) in the body, and in 
the Phaedrus the soul ‘settles’ (xatoixioGetoa, 246c3) into a body. In the Apology 
(40c8) and Phaedo (117c2) death is spoken of as a ‘change in habitation’ 
(yetoiKnoc), and in these works, when Socrates is speaking in more ordinary, non- 
philosophical terms, he talks of death as an &xodrjita, ‘a going or being abroad’ or ‘a 
going or being away from home’ (Apology 41a5; Phaedo 61e2, 67c1). Thus the soul is 
presented as at home in the body, and its separation at death becomes a journey to and 
a stay abroad. This reflects the common fear of death as a journey from the familiar to 
an unfamiliar world. But Plato turns this idea on its head as he develops the notion of 
the soul’s true home. 


The idea that the soul has a home or native dwelling place emerges in the Phaedo 
(79d), as Socrates describes how the soul, when investigating things by itself, passes 
into the realm of the pure, everlasting, immortal and changeless. The soul is then de- 
scribed as ovyyevnc — ‘of the same kin, descent or family’ — as the beings of this 
realm (79d). Thus the soul, far from being at home in the body, is a close relative of 
beings native to a very different place.”“* In the Timaeus the soul is again shown as 
having an affinity with a world beyond human existence. At 41d the Demiurge creates 
souls equal in number to the stars and assigns each soul to a star. Before the souls are 
placed in human form, they are shown the nature of the universe and the laws of des- 
tiny (41d-e). Once in human form, if a man”? lives righteously, his soul returns after 
death to its assigned star (42b3-5): 


Kal 6 pv ed tov xpootKovta xypdvov Biovs, xGAtv cic thy tod cuvvdpov 
nopevsic oixnoiv &otpov, Biov evdaipova Kal ovvnen got. 


And he who should live well for his due span of time should journey back to 
the habitation of his consort star and there live a happy and congenial life (t. 
Cornford). 


So the star is portrayed as a ‘home’ (ofxnotv) for the soul, and the attainment of life in 
this home is the reward for virtue in human, male life. In contrast, those souls that live 
unrighteous lives in their first birth pass at the second birth into the form of a woman 
(a woman being cast as an inferior being to a man, see 42a). An unrighteous life in this 
birth would be followed by a further life as an animal (42c) and so, in terms of the 
journey image, the soul would be condemned to travel through different lives until it 
won, through virtue, a return to its first and true home in its appointed star. The sexism 
of this idea is blatant since in these terms no female has a home-star; the welcome 
return home is gained after a successful male life and so for the soul the female state 
represents a further separation from home than that of the male. In terms of the return 


248 See also Phdo. 81a and 84b. 
249 Since women rank below men in the order of reincarnations (42b5-cl), direct access to the 
home star is the prerogative of the male. 
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journey, the soul of a male is closer to home than the soul of a female. In the passage 
at 42b the reference to living a Biov evdaipova Kai ovvn6n (‘a happy and accus- 
tomed life’) creates an explicit link between the return home and the attainment of 
happiness — an idea which gives the metaphor rhetorical force, as Plato sets out the 
benefits of living virtuously. Such happiness is but one step away for the male and two 
for the female. 


Plato develops, then, the idea that the soul is truly at home when it is separate 
from the body and that it is happy when it can live in a place with which it has a natu- 
ral affinity. Thus the body becomes a temporary home which cannot offer the soul the 
same kind of familiarity or happiness. When viewed in this way, it is the soul’s entry 
into the body that is its &xoSrmuia, and death offers a chance to return home. Thus 
death can be seen as a joyous experience for the soul — a point that is made in the 
Timaeus when it is said that on the death of the body the soul e@’ ndoviic Ebéxtato 
(‘with pleasure flies away’, 81d7-e1). 

Although death is a release of the soul from its temporary home, this does not 
mean that it automatically returns to its natural home. For it is only the soul of the man 
who lives righteously that can achieve this (Timaeus 42b). The souls of the unright- 
eous have a very different experience, as is described in the Phaedo and in Plato’s 
other myths of judgement. In terms of the journey and home image, all souls are con- 
veyed after the death of the body to new ‘habitations’ (olxnoetc, Phaedo 114d3). 
Each soul makes its way to an ‘appropriate dwelling’ (npéxovoav oiknoiv, Phaedo 
108c3): the rmghteous to beautiful and pure dwellings where they will be happy 
(xaBapav oiknoiv, Phaedo 114cl1; oixnoeis Ett tovbtwv KaAALOVSG, Phaedo 114c4- 
5; paKapov viscous... oixeiv év xadon evdauiovia, Gorgias 523b1-2), and the 
unrighteous to dark and forbidding places such as Tartarus where they will be pun- 
ished for their vices (Phaedo 113e-114b; Gorgias 523b). 


While the myth of the Phaedo presents a contrast between good and evil souls 
departing to live in places of happiness or terror, an earlier passage draws a different 
contrast between departing souls. At 81a-e Socrates tells how souls that have practised 
philosophy depart to the invisible, divine realm, whereas the non-philosophical souls 
are unable to detach themselves from the visible, corporeal world and so face a very 
different kind of afterlife journey. The philosophical soul ‘departs’ (axépyeta, 81a5) 
to the unseen world where it will be ‘happy’ (evdéatpov, 81a6) and will be (81a6-8): 


RAG, Kal dvotac cal pdBov xal d&ypiav Epd@tav Kal tav GAAwv Kaxdv 
tv avOpwxeiov axnAAaypevp. 


released from its wandering and folly, its fears and wild lusts, and other ills of 
the human condition (tr. Gallop). 


The noun xAdvn (wandering), occurring in close conjunction with &vo.e (folly), is 
probably best understood as connoting error and intellectual confusion — one of the 
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ills of the human condition. Plato often uses the image of wandering in this way,” a 
usage that can be traced back to Parmenides.”' However, Plato combines this notion 
of intellectual wandering with that of wandering on a spiritual journey when he tells of 
the fate of the non-philosophical souls. These souls have been so involved with the 
body’s concerns during life that at death they cannot detach themselves from the cor- 
poreal world. Departed from the body but unable to depart completely from earthly 
life, the non-philosophical soul ‘is rolled around’ (kvAivSouiévn 81d) in grave- 
yards, still partly visible as a shadowy apparition. Socrates explains why such souls are 
in this predicament and what will subsequently befall them (81d6-9): 


Kai od ti ye tas t&v dcyabdv adbtis efvar, GAAd tas TOV pabrAov, al nepil 
tz toiadta advayxaCovtar xzAavacbar Siknv tivovoal tic xpotépas 
TpOOfic KaKfic odons. kal péyp. ye tobtov xAavavtal, Ew &v tf tod 
CUVETAKOADVEODVTOS, TOD Capatoerdots, emBvuia xdAiv évdeOdorv cic 
o@pa: 

and they’re likely to be the souls not of the good but of the wicked, that are 
compelled to wander about such places, paying the penalty for their former 
nurture, evil as it was. And they wander about until, owing to the desire of the 
corporeal element attendant upon them, they are once more imprisoned in a 


body (tr. Gallop). 


The non-philosophical souls ‘wander’ around places that hold dead bodies, signifying 
their incomplete separation from the human bodies they once inhabited. This is their 
punishment for wickedness, and this state of separation from, but yearning for, the 
corporeal will continue until they are reborn in another body. These souls will never 
escape from the visible realm until they detach themselves from physical concerns and 
so, until such time, will endure successive rebirths in mortal bodies. This idea of souls 
condemned to wander between different mortal lives recalls Empedocles’ Purifica- 
tions where the sinful are condemned to pass through a series of births and deaths. 
Empedocles presents this reincarnation in terms of separation from the gods and of 
‘wandering’ (Fragment 115, lines 6 and 13): 


TPic LtV LUPlAs pas dnd paKdpwv GAGAnoBaL, 


aN ee e.g. See 245d; Phdr. 263b; Rep. 505c; Hipp. Maj. 304c; Hipp. Min. 372e, 376c; 
Alc. 117a-118b. 

25! Parmenides, Fr. 6, 4-6: Bpotol elSdtec odStw/ xAdttOvtaL, Sixpavor dunzavin ydp év 
avtav/ otnBectv l6Over xAaKxtov vdoov. 

252 Compare Phdr. 257a2, where this verb is again used of the afterlife experience of the non- 
virtuous soul, as it is condemned to be ‘rolled around and beneath the earth for nine thou- 
sand years with no understanding’ (€vvéa yiArddac étav xepi yfiv KvAivéounévyv 
adtihv Kal 0x0 yfic &vouv). I have discussed the relationship between the motifs of wan- 
dering and rolling in Plato and earlier Greek literature in my article ‘Plato’s moving /ogos’. 
I argue that these two types of motion are used to signify disturbance and form part of a 
widespread contrast in Plato whereby orderly motion represents knowledge and rationality 
and disorderly motion represents ignorance and irrationality. 
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tv Kai éyd vOv elu, pvyds GedSev Kai GANTHS 
he wanders away from the blessed ones for thrice ten thousand seasons, 


of them I am now one, a fugitive from the gods and a wanderer 


(tr. McKirahan, p. 235). 

Thus Plato adapts Empedocles’ ideas to his own view of the effect of philosophy on 
the afterlife experience of souls. At 81a the philosophical soul departs to the invisible, 
divine and immortal realm, where, freed from xAdvnc¢ (wandering, confusion) and 
other human ills, it will spend the rest of time jet Oev (with gods). In contrast the 
non-philosophical soul has no escape from the mortal world and is forced to ‘wander’ 
(xXAavéoGa1) as a punishment until it enters another body. The notion of wandering, as 
an exile, separated from one’s home, is charged with emotive power for the Greeks, as 
is clear from the Odyssey. Throughout the epic wandering is associated with hardship, 
suffering and isolation,” and at 15.340 ff. Odysseus proclaims: ‘Than wandering 
(xAayxKtoobvne) nothing else is more evil for mortals’. By using the idea of wander- 
ing in the depiction of ‘lost’ souls Plato is drawing on a well-established and evocative 
image to support his claim that the practice of philosophy has considerable afterlife 
benefits for the soul. Plato uses the idea of wandering to create a causal link between 
intellectual confusion in earthly life and spiritual displacement in the afterlife, thus 
reinforcing his argument that virtue and its rewards are won through knowledge.*™ 
The image of wandering, with the related metaphors of the soul’s homes and various 
journeys, helps Plato to recommend philosophy, since it is only through knowledge 
and virtue that the soul can depart safely and return to its true home — whether that is 
understood as its appointed star or as the immortal, invisible realm. In more general 
terms Plato uses the imagery of journeys to convey the ideas that the soul has a sepa- 
rate existence from the body, that it does not cease to exist along with the body at the 
point of its death and that human life is but one stage of the soul’s experience. 


2. Wings 
The striking metaphor of the winged soul offers an alternative account of how the soul 
enters and leaves the human body. This metaphor is used extensively in only one Pla- 


25) On wandering in Homer (and other Greek poetry), see Ruth Padel, /n and Out of the Mind 
(pp. 31, 83, 121 and 176) and Whom Gods Destroy, ch. 10, ‘Madness as “Wandering” and 
ch. 11 “Resonances of Wandering’. For notable instances of the motif of wandering in 
Homer, see //. 10. 91-2 and Od. 15.343. Other references in Od. include: 1.2, 75; 3.95, 
252; 4.325; 6.278; 13.204; 14.43; 15.312; 16.64, 151; 17.511; 20.195; 21.363; and 24. 
307. I discuss the use of wandering in Homer, Plato and other Greek writers in ‘Plato’s 
moving Jogos’. 

24 Lebeck (pp. 285-7) observes the connection between intellectual confusion and the wander- 
ing of the disembodied soul in her comments on Phdr. 257al-2 and 263b5-9. 
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tonic dialogue, the Phaedrus, where it appears as part of the central myth.” At the 
beginning of this myth, as Socrates starts to tell what the soul is like, he explains how 
soul and body are first united (246b7-c6): 


[woxn] tedéa pév odv odca Kai éxtepmpyévy pete@ponopel te Kal xovta 
tov Kdopov Storxel, h 5¢ xtepoppufoaca ptpetar Ewo av otepeod tivoc 
AVTAGBHta, od Katoixic8eica, cHia yrivov AaPotoa, abtd avtd 
Soxodv xivetv dia tiv exelvncg Sbdvayutv, CHov 1d obuxav EKANOn, wort 
Kal c@ua nayév, Ovntov t Eoxev Exovupiav: 


Now when it is perfectly winged [soul] travels above the earth and governs the 
whole cosmos; but the one that has lost its wings is swept along until it lays 
hold of something solid, where it settles down, taking on an earthy body, which 
seems to move itself because of the power of soul, and the whole is called a 
living creature, soul and body fixed together, and acquires the name ‘mortal’ 
(tr. Rowe). 


The perfect soul is winged (éxtepmpévn) and ‘travels through the air’ 
(yetec@poxopet), but a soul that has lost its wings (xtepoppufjcaca) is ‘swept along’ 
(p€petar) until it ‘lays hold of (&vtiAGBntar) something solid where it ‘settles’ 
(Kato.kto8eica) and makes a new home. This is the point at which the soul ‘takes on’ 
(AaBotcoa) a body — which must represent the moment of birth for the living crea- 
ture. From now on the body receives the power of movement from the soul. The verbs 
éntepwpévn, etemponopel, Rtepoppufjcaca’™ and pépetar are consonant with the 
idea of a winged creature first able to move itself and later carried by an outside force 
(unspecified) when it loses its wings and thus its ability to fly. The notion of the soul 
settling itself (xato.xicGetoa) in the body continues the journey/home image, as 
discussed in the previous section. Thus the activity of the free soul is rendered more 
easily comprehensible through this comparison with a winged being. The difficulty of 
trying to describe the actions of this non-corporeal being in less coloured terms can be 
seen in Plato’s use of the verbs &vtiAGBytar and AaBodoa, which do not offer any 
clues as to how this intriguing process of ‘laying hold of’ and ‘taking on’ a body ac- 
tually occurs. In contrast, the wing metaphor provides an account that is easier to 
visualise of how the soul can move freely and why it should cease to do so. 


Socrates does not explain how or why the soul loses its wings until 246dff. Here 
he tells how ‘the plumage of the soul’ (tO tfi¢ wuxfic xtépampa) is ‘nourished and 
increased’ (tpégetat te kai ad&etar) by the good things that derive from the divine, 
while under the influence of their opposites ‘it wastes away and perishes’ (@@ive. te 


255 Lebeck offers an excellent account of the wing image and its interaction with other images in 
the myth (pp. 269-280). 

2% De Vries comments on this verb (p. 128): ‘After xtepoppufjoaca the pap. inserts (probably) 
Lien [. . .] Alline thinks that, as xtepoppvuetv is B hd att said of birds Plato may have 
wished to attenuate the metaphor. But is it a metaphor?’ De Vries’ query seems odd, since 
there would seem to be no co for taking this unusual usage as a literal expression for 
the nature of the incorporeal soul. 
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Kai 516AA tar). A little later this metaphor of the soul’s nourishment is developed so 
that it is the vision of the Forms that provides the necessary food for the soul. Thus the 
act of seeing becomes the act of consuming truth (ldobca 51a xpdvov 10 dv a&yane 
te Kai Gempotoa TaANef tpépetar Kal ebnabet, 247d). As long as a soul can see 
something of the vision of truth, it will remain ‘unhurt’ (GBAaBfj, 248c5). But when a 
soul cannot achieve this vision, a radical change occurs. In terms of the image of the 
procession of gods, Socrates tells how the soul that cannot follow adequately cannot 
see the vision properly (248c5-8): 

otav dé Gdvvathoaca émonéobar p17 6p, Kal tiv ovvtvzia xpnoapévy 

Anén,s te Kal xaxiac xAnoGetoa Papvuvefi, Bapuvectoa 5¢ xtepoppufoy te 

Kai éxi thy yfiv xéon. 

but whenever through inability to follow it fails to see, and through some mis- 

chance is weighed down by being filled with forgetfulness and incompetence, 

and because of the weight loses its wings and falls to the earth (tr. Rowe). 


Here Socrates gives three reasons why the soul falls to earth: (a) as a result of not 
being able to follow the procession properly, it cannot see the vision of truth; (5) as a 
result of some ‘mischance’ (tivi cuvtuzig) it is weighed down by forgetfulness and 
‘evil’ (AnOns te Kal Kkaxtiac); and (c) as a result of this burden it loses its wings. The 
first ‘reason’ is easy to understand: unless the soul can keep up with the procession, it 
will not secure a place from which it can see the necessary vision. In (6) it is not clear 
what the ‘mischance’** refers to, and the presence of tivi serves to reinforce the 
vagueness. Plato does not clarify whether this mischance is consequent on missing out 
on the vision or whether it is a secondary cause. Nevertheless, something causes the 
soul to be ‘filled’ (xAno@eioa) with forgetfulness and evil and so to ‘become heavy’ 
(Bapvvefi).*” The metaphors are multiplied in this passage as Plato seeks to bind 
together his different accounts of why the soul falls. In (a) the image of soul can be 
understood as a development of the picture of charioteer and horses (from 246a, 
247b), where the soul’s chariot joins in the procession of the gods in heaven to view 
the spectacle of the Forms. The soul/chariot cannot keep up and so the charioteer can- 
not ‘see’ the vision. In (5) the idea of weight comes into play as some ‘mischance’ 
causes the soul to be ‘weighed down’. 


257 See also 248b-c where the vision of truth (iSeiv) provides the pasturage (4 vout) by which 
the soul is fed (tpéqetan). 

On the role of chance in this fall, see Ferrari, Listening to the Cicadas, pp. 133-5, who con- 
cludes (p. 135): ‘We are not to feel guilt over our embodiment, since after all Plato’s point 
is that we should view it as a contingency, an accident; yet we are not therefore simply to 
exonerate ourselves from all sense of responsibility as human agents in this matter, for if 
we do, we shall perpetuate the very ignorance which the myth us to acknowledge as a 
factor in the fall’. 

259 On the reasons for the fall, see A.W. Price, Love and Friendship in Plato and Aristotle, pp. 
73-4: ‘Though the account is incomplete, its message is that divinity depends upon cogni- 
tive success, and incarnation on cognitive failure’ (p. 74). Price makes the same point in 
Mental Conflict (= MC), p. 77. 
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This metaphor of the soul receiving weight has already been established in the 
myth. In his brief introduction to the subject of wings Socrates explains (246d6-7): 


népvxev 1 KtEDOD SOvayits 16 suPpric d&yerv &vo petewpiCovea fj td tdv 
Bedv yévos oixe?. 


The natural property of a wing is to carry what is heavy upwards, lifting it aloft 
to the region where the race of the gods resides (tr. Rowe). 


At this point ‘what is heavy’ is not further defined but the idea is incorporated into the 
charioteer and horses image so that the second horse, which has evil in its nature, is 
described as weighted by that evil (247b3-5): 


Bpt@e. yap 6 thc Kanne {xxog petéywv, éxi tiv yiv péxov te Kai 
Bapbvev @ jit) KaAd 1] teBpappevos t&v hvidxov. 

for the horse which is partly bad weighs them down, inclining them towards the 
earth through its weight, if any of the charioteers has not trained him well (tr. 
Rowe). 


Thus Plato uses a metaphor of weight or heaviness for evil, so that the presence of evil 
actually drags downwards whatever it occurs in. The evil in the bad horse makes it 
heavy (Bapbvev), and so this is a constant factor that the charioteer must take account 
of as he tries to balance his team.” If the charioteer has trained this horse well, the 
weight of the evil can (one supposes) be balanced somewhat, so that it does not disturb 
the running of the team.”*' At work in this idea is the established polarity between 
up/good/divine and down/evil/human.” Plato often speaks of the divine sphere as 
higher than the mortal world” and skilfully manipulates the polarity in order to argue 
that what is down/evil/human does not have to remain fixed but can change its state 
and so become up/good/divine. If the soul in human life, after its fall, is able to 
achieve a more perfect state, it will return upwards to the immortal realm. In terms of 
the vehicles of these metaphors the two agents of change are weight and wings. A 
heavy burden will cause a body to tend downwards but if the weight is lifted, the 
downward pull is removed. Further, even if something remains heavy, a wing can still 
raise it upwards. In terms of the tenor of the metaphors the agents of change are the 


2 On wings and weight, see Lebeck p. 270. 

761 On the notion of balance inherent in this passage, see Price (MC, p. 81): ‘The taming of 
appetite produces a better balanced soul, like a biplane no longer liable to plunges, re- 
sponsive to its pilot and poised for ascent’. 

762 On the use of oppositions in Greek thought, see: Lloyd, PA, ch.I ‘Theories based on oppo- 
sites in early Greek thought’, pp. 15-85; and J.-P. Vernant, Myth and Society in Ancient 
Greece, ch.7 ‘Between the beasts and the gods’, pp. 130-67. Vernant detects certain 
‘codes’ at work in Greek myths and on the story of Adonis observes (p. 134): ‘the decod- 
ing of the body of evidence is based upon a series of oppositions linked with one another: 
above-below, carth-heaven, wet-dry, raw-cooked, corruptible-incorruptible, stench- 
perfume, mortal-immortal; these terms . . . are organised into a coherent system’. 

263 See e.g. Tim. 90a and Laws 905a. Plato also often uses the idea that the world of the Forms 
is above the mortal realm: see Rep. 517b5, c9, 518b4, 525d5, 527b10, 529b4 etc. 
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exercise of moral virtue (through training), the development of rationality and the 
positive influence of love. Weight is identified with evil,“ and the way to balance or 
lift the weight of evil is through the proper training of the horse by the charioteer. 
Within Plato’s tripartite theory of soul the charioteer represents the rational part of 
soul and the bad horse the appetites. Thus the charioteer training the horse represents 
the rational part of the soul training the appetites. So by educating the appetites and 
making them more moderate the weight of evil in the soul can be lifted so that the soul 
can move up the scale towards divinity. 


In terms of the vehicles of these metaphors the second agent of change is the wing, 
for if the soul can grow wings it will have another chance of moving upwards from the 
corporeal to the divine sphere. The means whereby a soul can grow wings becomes a 
key theme in Plato’s myth (251b-d), as the growth is stimulated by the stream of 
beauty that emanates from the beloved and enters into the lover’s soul. Lebeck ex- 
plains how Plato connects the theme of the soul’s wings with its experience of love at 
first sight and its memory of the Forms (pp. 272-3): 


When a soul has come fresh from the mystery of Being, the beauty which it 
sees here awakens memory and a yearning for its winged state. [. . .] At the 
recollection aroused by this radiance, the soul feels its wings, long withered, 
start to sprout. 


In the detailed passage at 251a-252b Plato’s description of how the soul grows wings 
is, as Lebeck notes (p. 273), ‘an aggregrate of images’. The image of the soul’s plum- 
age is merged with the idea of a plant’s foliage so that the luxurious growth in each 
case is, in part, produced by the warming stream of water. There is a further build-up 
of imagery as the idea of the base of the new feathers” pushing up through the wing is 
likened to new shoots pushing up through the soil and to new teeth cutting their way 
through gums (251c).™ Lebeck observes the onomatopoeic quality of the passage and 
its erotic connotations (p. 273): 
Many of the words have multiple associations and some of them are onomato- 
poeic. As a result they tease both the mind and ear, and the passage produces 
that tickling irritation which it so well describes. Thus the delineation of sexual 
excitement stimulates intellectual excitement, the two being, for Plato, inextri- 
cably linked. [Note 15] Even the wing itself, symbol of the soul’s capacity for 
elevation, functions in this passage as a sexual symbol. Growing wings, raising 
up the wings, suggest an erection. 


In the three images of feathers, shoots and teeth the upward movement of the new 
growth prefigures the upward movement of the soul from the earthly to the divine 
realm. This language of upward motion for enlightenment (i.e. the development of 


2 On Plato's use of the idea of weight in Phdo. and Phar., see Price, MC, p. 76. 

265 On the relationship between the feathers and wings of soul, see Price, MC, p. 81. 

26 1 ebeck (pp. 273-6) tracks the development of imagery in the passage, as Plato moves from 
wings to plants and on to medical terminology. 
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rationality and moral goodness through philosophical education) permeates Plato's 
writing. 


To return to the passage at 248c5-8, the third reason why the soul falls to earth is 
(c) its loss of wings. The loss is directly caused by the burden of forgetfulness and evil. 
But why are the wings unable to support the new burden? The answer would seem to 
lie in the double determination of the loss of perfection: as the soul drops because of 
evil it can no longer be kept aloft by what is good. The wings are the power which 
support the soul in the divine realm, and represent the immortal and divine element in 
a soul (246d). Once its perfect nature becomes flawed, the soul cannot stay close to the 
divine; the wings that represent its perfection are lost and so the soul falls. This fall 
leads to the first birth of the soul in a human body (248d1-2), and so a human birth 
occurs when a once perfect soul becomes imperfect. The soul is now separated from 
the gods. Once the soul has entered the cycle of rebirths it can only regain its wings 
(xtepw@etoal, 249a4, 249c4; bxdntepo, 256b4) by developing its rational capacities 
and achieving both knowledge and moral goodness. Because it is only through recol- 
lection of the Forms that the soul can become close again to the gods, ‘it is with justice 
that only the mind (5tévo1n) of the philosopher becomes winged (xtepodtat)’ 
(249c4-5). Soon the idea of wings is transferred from the soul/mind to the whole per- 
son, as Socrates tells how the philosopher's desire to fly upwards to the gods causes 
him to be regarded as mad (249d): 


Eat 51) odv Sebpo 6 Rac fixwv Adyos Repl tfc tetaptns pavias, Av Stav 
TO TSE tic dpdv KGAAoG, tod GAnBot< avoyivpoKduevos, xtepGitat te 
Kai &vantepotevog xpobvpobyevoc avaxtéobat, Gduvatdv 56, Spviwos 
dixnv BAéxov avo, tHv Kato 5é dueddv, aitiav Exer ao paviKxK&s 
draKelevoc’ 


Well then, the result of my whole account of the fourth kind of madness is clear 
— the madness of the man who, on seeing beauty here on earth, and being re- 
minded of true beauty, becomes winged, and fluttering with eagerness to fly 
upwards, but unable to leave the ground, looking upwards like a bird, and tak- 
ing no heed of the things below, causes him to be regarded as mad (tr. Rowe). 


Socrates concludes that this is the best kind of divine possession and that it is this 
experience of loving real beauty that renders a man a true lover (249e). The simile of 
the stranded bird”*’ offers a tender image of the plight of the soul whose wings strug- 
gle in vain against its earthbound body. As earlier in the myth (246b-c), the solid 
earthiness of the body tends downwards while the soul longs to fly upwards, and the 
inertia of the body is in tension with the lively movement of the soul. The fluttering of 
wings also suggests the excitement of erotic arousal. 


The Phaedrus myth is the only place where Plato develops the idea of the winged 
soul and this would seem partly due to the particular definition of soul given before the 


267 On the bird image, see Lebeck, p. 273. 
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myth — namely, self-movement (245e). For the wing metaphor, unlike the image of a 
traveller returning home, depicts the soul in its perfect state as in perpetual motion: 
journeying on high (yetewpornopet, 246c) and living a life of happiness sravelling in 
the divine sphere (gavov Biov Stdyovtac evddawovetv pet GAATADV 
Ropevopévove, 256d8-e1). Friedlander suggests (p. 193) that the winged Eros is a 
possible model for Plato’s winged psyche, and Ferrari points out how Plato’s choice of 
the image of charioteer and horses recalls the earlier love poetry of Anacreon.”™ These 
images are indeed erotic and through them Plato is able to fuse their tenor and vehi- 
cles. For the effects of love on the perpetually moving soul (tenor) are described in 
terms of both erotic language (winged cupid and sexual control) and movement (as the 
wings fly upwards and the team drives onwards). This fusion of ideas in turn supports 
Plato’s vision of the soul as the source of emotion and motion. As well as fitting the 
particular subject-matter of the passage, the images also complement Plato’s choice of 
setting. Lebeck (p. 280) has noted how the prologue of Phaedrus is intimately con- 
nected with the myth: 


The prologue which creates a setting for the central myth has much in common 
with it. Both myth and prologue translate the same ideas into a story which un- 
folds in time and space; motifs and images which describe states of being in the 
myth appear in the prologue as part of the scenic background and the personal 
exchange between Socrates and Phaedrus. [. . .] In this way the setting intro- 
duces elements used later to describe love’s symptoms and the soul’s growth of 
wings: heat, flowing liquid and vegetation. 


Thus the countryside setting with its lush trees and grass (230b3-5, 230c3-5), its cool 
stream (230b6-7), the noonday sun (229a, 242a) and busy insect life (230c2-3) forms 
the perfect backdrop for soul metaphors which include the growth of plants, a stream 
of water, fever and winged movement. This organic relation between Plato’s choice of 
setting and his imagery of soul can also be seen in Phaedo and Charmides. In Phaedo 
Socrates’ prison cell becomes the setting for images of soul as a prisoner, bound in the 
body (see appendix 2) and in Charmides the gymnasium provides an appropriate 
backdrop for images of the soul’s health and exercise (see appendix 2). 


Although the winged soul does not appear elsewhere in Plato outside the Phae- 
drus, there is an echo of it at Timaeus 81e, where the soul is presented as ‘flying away’ 
from the body at death (81d7-e1): [wuxt] 1 5é AvOetca Kath pborv ped" HDdovfic 
t&éxtato: (‘and she [soul], when thus set free in the course of nature, finds pleasure in 


268 Ferrari, Cicadas, pp. 107-8 (with n. 26) and p. 265, n. 21. The imagery of horses and riders 
in homoerotic imagery is discussed by Dover, Greek Homosexuality, pp. 58-9 (see p. 163 
on Plato’s charioteer). Dover cites Theognis 1249-52 (where a boy is compared to a horse 
which needs a good charioteer) and 1267-70 (where a boy is like a horse which has cast 
one rider into the dust and now bears another). Dover observes, ‘the imagery of horse, 
reins and rider is familiar with reference to heterosexual intercourse from Anakreon ff. 
417°. See also Anacreon fr. 360 for the idea of the soul’s ‘charioteer’ (tfig éufig / wuxfic 


hvroxze vers). 
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taking wing to fly away’, tr. Cormnford). The idea that the soul can fly is already estab- 
lished in Homeric poetry where one of the ways that the soul leaves the body at death 
is by flying away,’ and where once in the underworld the souls ‘flit’ (&tacovot) and 
‘fly’ (xtapévn, xotéovtat) like ‘bats’.?” 


The metaphor of the wings of the soul provides an account of how soul and body 
are first joined together — as the perfect soul loses its wings and falls to earth — and 
how the presence of soul (as that which moves itself and that which in its perfect state 
is in perpetual motion) gives life and movement to the otherwise inert mortal body. 
The idea of wings also explains (at the metaphorical level) how good souls can leave 
the body at death and fly upwards to the heavenly sphere, while inferior souls, still 
wingless, are unable to make this journey and so must remain in the cycle of births and 
deaths. 


3. Seeds and Plants 


A third Platonic metaphor for the coming together of soul and body at the point of 
birth is that of the soul as a seed sown into the soil of the body. In the Phaedo the soul 
is described as ‘implanted’ (éupbec@a:, 83e1) and ‘as it were sown’ (@oxep 
oneipopévn, 83e1) in the body, and at Phaedrus 248d1 Socrates speaks of the 
‘planting’ (eutedoat) of a soul into an animal. However, this metaphor for birth and 
death is developed extensively only in the Timaeus, where it plays a significant role in 
the explanation of how the Demiurge creates humankind and how the body can create 
further life through procreation. The metaphor is introduced at 41c8 as the Demiurge 
speaks of ‘sowing the seed’ (oxetpac) of the immortal part of the soul, and is contin- 
ued at 41e4 when it is said that the souls, or rather parts of souls, created by the Demi- 
urge are to be ‘sown’ (oxapetoac) into the ‘instruments of time’ (tr. Cornford) 
adapted to them. These ‘instruments of time’ (Spyava xpdvev), or physical bodies, 
become places in which the seed can grow (@6vat, 42a1). At 42a3 the placing of souls 
in bodies is described as ‘implanting’ (¢upvutev@etev) and at 42d4 it is said that the 
creator ‘sowed’ (Eoxewpev) some souls in the earth, some in the moon and some in the 
other instruments of time. The metaphor is continued at 42d6 as Timaeus tells that 
pete tov oxdpov (after the sowing) the creator committed to the younger gods the 
task of fashioning mortal bodies. During this sowing, it would seem that the soul-seeds 
are scattered into unformed matter which will only later be worked into bodily form. 


The next development of this metaphor comes at 73b-c where it is expanded into a 
larger picture of plant life. In this section the creator places the different forms of soul 
into the marrow of the human body. First the ‘bonds of life’ which unite soul and body 
are said to be ‘rooted’ or ‘planted firmly’ (kateppiCovv, 73b4) in the marrow, and 


2° See Bremmer, The Early Greek Concept of the Soul, pp. 17 and 73. 
2” See Il. 16.856, 22.363; Od. 10.495, 24.6. See also Rep. 386d-387a on Homeric views. The 


specific metaphor of the soul having wings is not used in these passages but Plato’s novel 
idea is clearly influenced by the notion that the soul can fly. 
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second the creator is described as ‘planting’ (putebav, 73c3) the different kinds of 
soul in the marrow. This picture is then given greater detail as the rational part of the 
soul is assigned to a particular portion of the marrow (73c6-d1): 


Kal tiv pév 1d Gefov oxépia olov &povpav péAAovoay sew év abdrf 
Repipepf| Aavtayzf] xAcoac éxwvduacev tod pverdod tabdtny tiv potpav 
tyxégadov. 

And he moulded into spherical shape the ploughland, as it were, that was to 
contain the divine seed; and this part of the marrow he named ‘brain’ (tr. Corn- 
ford). 


Through the simile ofov &povpav the marrow becomes the ‘tilled, arable land’, or 
simply the ‘soil’, for the divine seed — that is, the rational part of the soul. It is en- 
tirely appropriate that this part of the soul, reason, which was ‘sown’ by the Demiurge 
at 41c8, should now be ‘planted’ in the marrow that will form the brain. However, 
Cornford understands this passage as referring to semen (p. 295 n.1): 


That ‘the divine seed’ here means the semen is explicitly stated at 91b1. It is 
‘divine’ as being part of the marrow which contains the immortal part of the 
soul, and also as being the vehicle and means of the immortality of the species. 


However, it is not explicitly stated at 91b that ‘divine seed’ at 73c7 means semen, for 
91b states simply: pveAdv .. . dv 54 onéppia év toic xpdoBev Adyots elxopev 
(‘marrow ... which indeed we called “seed” in our earlier discussion’). Marrow has 
been called ‘seed’ (onépic) at 74a4 and 74b3. I am not arguing that oxépya at 91b 
does not indirectly refer to semen — it must, as the semen is the part of the marrow 
that becomes the life-carrier. But at 91b1 it is the pveAdc that is directly referred to as 
onépuia, and it is pveAdc that is said to ‘have life’ and to become ‘endowed with res- 
piration’ (6 5é, &t Euwoyzos av wal AoPadv a&vaxvonv). Since the participles here 
are masculine, not neuter, it is the (masculine) marrow which is explicitly said to cre- 
ate in us the love of procreation (91b4). Thus the semen is not directly referred to as 
onépya, and still less as Getov oxépyia, and these terms must refer rather to the ra- 
tional part of the soul. Cornford himself point out (p. 353) that td Getov is used at 76b, 
90a and 90c4 to mean simply ‘the brain’, and this usage stems from the idea that the 
brain contains the rational and immortal part of the soul. 


The confusion here arises from Plato’s use of the term oxépyc (seed) for both the 
rational part of the soul and for the marrow into which it is placed. Why does he use 
the same term for both? The metaphor of the soul as a seed (oxépyica) is appropriate 
for expressing how soul is introduced into the body. First, it offers a familiar picture of 
how one entity can be placed inside another, and second, the connotations of life and 
growth effectively convey how the soul animates the body. The ordinary Greek term 
for semen was oxépjia and, when Plato identifies marrow with semen at 91b, it is 
natural that he should use the same term for both. But the double use of the term ‘seed’ 
for both soul and marrow also produces a very neat effect. The idea of marrow as both 
soil for the soul-seed and as seed itself presents the marrow as a mediator between the 
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first act of creation and all subsequent acts. For when the marrow receives the soul, it 
is acting as its soil, providing an environment in which it can grow. But also, through 
receiving the soul, marrow itself becomes ‘instinct with life’ (91b) and thus becomes 
the seed from which further human life will develop. By imaging the marrow as both 
soil and seed Plato provides an illustration of how the Demiurge and lesser gods create 
humankind and how the body in tum can itself create further life, through procreation. 
The creator implants the soul-seed into the marrow-soil. The marrow then becomes the 
male body’s own seed (semen) which will be sown into a woman’s body. In turn, the 
woman’s body becomes the new G&povpa, the new soil for the seed (91d2-3): cic 
&povpayv tiv pftpav ... Kataoneipavtes. Further, by using the same term for the 
rational part of the soul and for the semen — both of which are associated with the 
marrow — Plato can suggest a very close connection between life and rationality. 


The final development of the metaphors of seeds and plants in the Timaeus comes 
at 90a6-8 where human beings are spoken of as ‘a plant of a heavenly nature’ (qutov 
ovK Eyyetov GAAG ODpd&viov) and where the head is referred to as the ‘root’ of human 
beings (trv KepaAry Kal pilav hydv). Both of these ideas derive from the metaphor 
of the rational part of the soul as a divine seed: like the seed of a plant, the immortal 
soul is the original and primary part of the being, and as a seed pushes upwards in its 
growth, so the immortal part of the soul (according to the polarity of up/divine and 
down/earthly) strains to move upwards from its earthly existence towards the divine. 
The inversion of ideas here, where humans are shown as having their origins not on 
earth but in the heavens, is part of Plato’s rhetorical project of convincing his audience 
that the traditional Greek views on life, death and the relationship between gods and 
men must be jettisoned in favour of the ‘true’ account of the life of the immortal soul. 
While from a limited perspective humans are ‘earthly’ plants, the bigger picture shows 
that their roots and their seeds come from the heavens. Thus, although our earthly 
perspective makes us think that the feet are the lower part of man and the head moves 
away from these origins on earth towards the heavens, a true, philosophical perspec- 
tive shows that the top part of man (his head) is actually the root, which entails that the 
rest of the human plant grows downwards towards the earth. Thus Plato playfully in- 
verts the established polarity of up and down so that movement works in two direc- 
tions. First from top to bottom: in terms of origins, human beings come from heaven 
down to earth and in terms of the body as a plant, the head (normally perceived as the 
top) is actually the root so that the rest of the plant must grow ‘downwards’. Second 
from bottom to top: in terms of spiritual development the soul now encased in the 
body must ever strive ‘upwards’ in order to get back to its divine origins. 


The metaphor of sowing or planting the soul is similar to the images of the journey 
and wings in that it presents a version of how soul and body come to be united when a 
living creature is born. However, unlike the former images, the metaphor of the soul as 
a seed offers no account of the departure of the soul upon the death of the body. For, 
apart from the notion of ‘uprooting’ the plant for re-bedding elsewhere (an idea which 
Plato does not develop), it is difficult to imagine how the human ‘plant’ can move 
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from one life to the next. Similarly, there is no way for the human plant simply to 
cease to exist while leaving the original seed (the immortal soul) intact. The metaphor 
thus breaks down at this point. But in one important area the metaphor of soul-seed has 
advantages that outweigh those of the journey and wing images. For the soul-seed is 
far more effective than the others in offering an account of the generation of new life 
through procreation, since the soul-seed animates the marrow which, as semen, be- 
comes itself the carrier of life. Thus Plato uses his different metaphors alongside one 
another to exploit their individual potential and to overcome their particular limita- 
tions. 


4. Bonds 


The final group of images and metaphors in this section describes both the coming 
together at birth and the separation at death of soul and body. On a number of occa- 
sions Plato presents birth as the process whereby soul is bound to or imprisoned in the 
body and death as the process whereby all bonds are loosened and the soul is set free. 
The imagery of bonds is used in different ways in three dialogues: the Phaedo, Craty- 
lus and Timaeus. In the Phaedo the language of imprisonment and bonds develops, 
like the journey image, from the idea that death is the &xaAAayfh (64c5) of the soul 
from the body. As discussed above, &xaAAayn can mean ‘departure’ but can also 
mean ‘release’ — an idea which leads easily into more colourful metaphors of the 
removal of bonds and shackles. At 67d4 Socrates sets out the view that death is: Abo1c 
Kal ywpropds woxfic &nO adpatos (‘the freeing and separation of soul from body’). 
If death is the Abotc (freeing, unloosening) of soul from body, then conversely birth is 
the tying or binding of soul in body — an idea which is presented at both 8le2 and 
92al. At 8le2 the souls that are unable to depart after death to the invisible realm are 
said to ‘wander’ until: m&A.v évdeO@orv el cua (‘they are bound once more into a 
body’). At 92al Socrates explains how the theory of recollection entails the view that 
the soul must have existed somewhere else ‘before it was bound in the body’ (xpiv év 
70 Cdpati évdeOfjvar). So the union of soul and body at the birth of a human being is 
presented as the physical binding of the soul in or into the body, and the soul in its 
human life is spoken of as ‘bound’, ‘tied’ or ‘fastened’ in the body: 51adedepévyv év 
t® Gdpati (82e2); Se5EoGa1 (83al) and katadettar... dnd odpatos (83d1). 


The metaphor of binding suggests that the soul is fastened to the body in the man- 
ner of an inanimate object. In the Phaedo this is developed into a picture of the soul as 
a human prisoner only when Socrates speaks, in more highly charged terms, of phi- 
losophy as the liberator of soul. The metaphor of the imprisoned soul will be examined 
in the next section as part of my discussion on how the body affects the soul in life. 
For the current theme of birth and death, let it simply be observed that Plato adopted 
the idea of the incarceration of the soul from earlier Orphic thinkers. In the Cratylus 
Socrates discusses the origins of the word of@pa and tells how the Orphic poets 
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probably invented it in line with their belief that in life the body acts as the soul’s 
prison-house, keeping it safe (o@a, o@{yta1) until the penalty is paid (400c5-9): 
Soxodor pévtor pot paAtota GéoGar ol dui ‘Op~éa tobto td Svopa, a> 
dixny Sdobons thc wurfic Sv 51 Evexa Sidwor1v, tobtov S¢ xepifodov 
Exe, Iva o@€ntar, Secpetepiov elxdva: elvar odv thc wuxfic todto, 
doxep abdtd dvordletar, Fac &v éxteton th dperrdueva, tO ‘o@a’. 
Probably the Orphic poets were the inventors of the name, and they were under 
the impression that the soul is suffering the punishment of sin, and that the body 
is an enclosure or prison in which the soul is incarcerated, kept safe, as the 
name ‘o&a’ implies, until the penalty is paid (tr. Jowett). 
With regard to the processes of birth and death, Plato does not develop this idea of the 
soul’s imprisonment and there are no pictures of how soul is first ‘chained’ or 
‘shackled’ to the body. Instead, when he considers the birth processes, Plato chooses 
to work with the much less emotive metaphor of the binding and connecting of physi- 
cal objects. This more neutral idea of connection is nevertheless used to great effect in 
the 7imaeus where it helps to explain how soul is joined to the body and how it is able 
to leave at death. 


In the Timaeus the metaphor of bonds fits very well with the dominant metaphor 
of the whole dialogue — that of the creation of the universe as the work of craftsman 
gods. Among their various labours as they fashion the universe, the Demiurge and 
lesser gods work at binding the different parts of the soul into the human body: 
évédouv (43a5); évdeOf (44b1); évédovv (69e3-4); xatédnoav (70e3-4); xatéder 
(73c-4). The soul is described as bound specifically to the marrow and the bonds that 
hold it are referred to as ‘the bonds of life’ (73b3-4): 


ol yap tod Biov dSecpot, thc woxzfic tH cdpatt ovvdouptvn,, év tobtm 
S1ado0bevo1. 

for the bonds of life, so long as the soul is bound up with the body, were made 
fast in it (tr. Cornford). 


The metaphor of the binding of soul in the marrow is further developed at 73d as Plato 
introduces the idea of anchors. Speaking of the primary triangles which make up the 
marrow, Timaeus explains the Demiurge’s methods of linking the soul to the body 
(73d5-7): 


Kal Ka@anep €& ayKxupdv PadrAdpevos Ex tobtav nhong wuzfic Seapobc 
nepi todto obpxav dy 10 oGua hav axnpydleto. 


From these, as if from anchors, he put forth bonds to fasten all the soul; and 
now began to fashion our whole body round this thing (tr. Cornford). 


So the triangles of the marrow become the anchors around which the bonds of the soul 
are tied so as to secure the soul to the body. The d5ecpot, then, are fastenings which are 
tied at one end to the soul and at the other to the marrow. The simile xa@anep && 
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c&yxvp@v suggests that the soul is attached to the body like a ship at anchor, an idea 
which is made explicit at 8Se. The relationship between the triangles of the marrow 
and the fastenings of the soul is portrayed in further detail at 81b-d, as Timaeus ex- 
plains how the bonds of the soul come to be undone. 


At 81b Timaeus tells how the triangles of the marrow are themselves linked to- 
gether and how, when a creature is young, the links between the triangles are firm and 
strong (81b7-8): loxgupav pév tiv obyKAcltowv abt&v xpdc GAANAG Kéxtntar 
(‘their joints are firmly locked together’, tr. Cornford). This firm arrangement of tri- 
angles allows eating and drinking to take place, since these processes are portrayed in 
terms of the triangles of the marrow ‘cutting up’ (téuvovoa, 81c5), ‘overpowering’ 
(éxixpatet, 81c5) and so absorbing the triangles of the food and drink that enter the 
body. This contact between the body and food is presented as a struggle when at 81c7- 
dl such contacts are referred to as ‘the fighting of contests’ (10... &y@vac... 
Try@vicGa1). Here Timaeus tells how the ‘root’ of the triangles (i.e. that which links 
them together) ‘slackens’ or ‘loosens’ (yaAG, 81c7) as a result of the many conflicts 
fought over a lifetime. Once the inner arrangement begins to loosen, the triangles are 
easily divided (Svaipeitai, 81d3) by the matter entering from outside. Timaeus ex- 
plains that in this way every creature is ‘overcome’ and that this experience is called 
‘old age’ (yfipac). Therefore over time the links between the triangles of the marrow 
slacken and this has a significant effect on their efficiency as the ‘anchors’ of the 
bonds of the soul. The natural conclusion of this process of slackening and loosening 
follows at 81d4-e1: 


téAoc 56, éxevdav tiv nepi tov pveddv tory@vev of ovvappoobévtes 


unxéti dvtézaooiv Secpol tH xOve Sucthpevoi, pebr&orv tovs thc wuxfic 
ad Seopot<, f 5¢ AvBetoa Kath pborv jec6’ HSovfic Eéxtato: 


And at last, when the conjoined bonds of the triangles in the marrow no longer 
hold out under the stress, but part asunder, they let go in their turn the bonds of 
the soul; and she, when thus set free in the course of nature, finds pleasure in 
taking wing to fly away (tr. Cornford). 


Thus in the course of life the bonds fastening together the triangles of the marrow 
gradually wear out and, once the triangles separate, this action releases the bonds by 
which the gods first fastened soul to body. The soul once ‘bound’ is now ‘loosened’ or 
‘released’ (Av@etoa). In this way the presentation of death as the Aboic of the soul 
(Phaedo) is shown to be grounded in a series of physical processes. Plato uses the 
description of the triangles of the marrow, first tightly bound and then slowly loosen- 
ing, to give greater detail and precision to his claim that the soul is joined to the body 
in life and comes apart from it in death. Corporeal and incorporeal nature meet at the 
point where the physical triangles of matter that make up the marrow serve as 
‘anchors’ (xa@a&xep & c&yxupév) for the ‘bonds’ (Secpovc) that tether soul to body. 
Thus the metaphors and imagery of bonds allow Plato to develop a terminology that 
can ‘explain’ the processes whereby the soul is tied to the body. But this ‘explanation’ 
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only holds at the metaphorical level, for once one tries to ‘cash in’ the metaphor, one 
is left simply with the ideas that the immaterial soul is somehow attached to corporeal 
matter and that the way it is attached is in some respects like the way one object is tied 
to another by means of an anchor and rope. The explanation cannot be probed any 
further than this. For if one asks: ‘what part of the soul’s nature allows this attachment 
to be made?’, or ‘how exactly can the incorporeal be fastened to the corporeal?’, there 
is no answer in literal or abstract terms. 


The metaphor of the soul’s bonds is further used by Plato at Timaeus 85e to ex- 
plain how some illnesses can cause death. Here Timaeus tells how excessive bile in the 
body can penetrate to the marrow and thus (85e6-7): 


xadovoa EAvoev ta thc wuxfic abté8ev olov ves xelopata pebfixev te 
érAevEpav. 

in consuming it unlooses the soul from her moorings there as a ship and sets her 
free (tr. Cornford, adapted). 


In this phrase the soul is explicitly likened by means of a simile to a ship (ofov vedo). 
The simile is introduced as a further illustration of the idea already present in the verb 
EXAvoev, which has tz xetopata as its direct object. Timaeus tells how the bile 
‘loosens the cables of the soul’ and then adds ‘like a ship’ to clarify his point. So the 
simile is there to support the metaphor of the soul’s ‘cables’. Thus the simile of an- 
chors at 73d5 is completed by the new simile of the ship, and the idea is amplified that 
the soul is fastened to the body just as a ship is anchored to land. Further, the ‘bonds’ 
(S5eop00c) of the soul are now characterised more graphically as ‘cables’ or ‘ropes’. 
The phrase pe@fixev . . . €Aev6Epav provides an interesting twist to the imagery al- 
ready in place. The verb pe6tnut can mean ‘set loose, let go’ when used of an object 
and ‘release, set free’ when used of a person. At first sight the verb here refers directly 
to the neicuata and so the expected translation is ‘let go’, but the next word, 
¢rAevOépav, forces a shift. This adjective is feminine in form and so refers to the soul. 
Since its meaning (‘free’) cannot appropriately apply to a ship, the adjective forces a 
change of perspective so that the soul is once again regarded as a person and the verb 
is best translated as ‘set free’. Thus pe@fixev functions as a glide term between the 
idea of the soul as a ship at anchor and as a person imprisoned in the body. By intro- 
ducing the notion of ‘freedom’, which clashes with the ship image, Plato evokes, with 
one deft touch, the complex of ideas whereby the soul is a prisoner in the body during 
life. By this synthesis Plato brings into play the moral dimension of the imprisonment 
image and so achieves a harmony of his biological and moral views on the departure of 
the soul. 


A final application of the metaphor of the soul’s bonds occurs as Plato focuses on 
the actual moment of birth and gives a wonderfully detailed portrayal of what goes on 
in the soul at this crucial transition. At 35a-37a Timaeus explains how the Demiurge 
creates the soul. The Demiurge fashions for the soul a mathematically proportioned 
structure, which gives rise to the existence of ‘intervals’ (S\act&cewv, 3686) and 
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‘connecting terms’ (Seapdv, 36a7).?”' This idea of inner connections and links is then 
taken up later at 43d6-e2, as Timaeus tells how these links are violently affected when 
the gods set the soul inside the human body. In order to clarify the meaning of the 
relevant passage, it must be added that in the intervening section Timaeus has also 
developed the view that the soul’s nature is composed of certain ‘circles’: first, the two 
main circles of the Same and of the Different (formed from the original soul mixture 
(36c), and second, the seven unequal circles fashioned from the circle of the Different 
(36d2).”” So, drawing on these ideas that the inner nature of the soul is composed of 
circles and contains various inner links, Timaeus describes the moment of its birth in a 
human frame (43a ff.). The human body is itself in a permanent state of flux (43a) and 
into this the gods ‘bound the moving courses’ of the soul (tds tfc &Gavatov wouxfic 
nepiddou, Evédovv eic .. . ofa, 43a4-5). The introduction of the soul bestows 
movement on the body but this movement is initially irregular due to the huge up- 
heaval that the soul experiences on its first contact with corporeal matter. The soul is 
not used either to the great buffeting that it suffers from the ‘floods’ of the body it 
occupies (xoAA00 yap Svtocg tod KataKxAdCovtos Kal &xopptovtog Kvpatoc, 43b) 
or to the impact of outside bodies (43b-c). Thus these ‘sensations’ produced a disas- 
trous effect on the soul (43c7-d2): 


cal 57 xai tote Ev 1 xapdvtt nAelotnyv Kal peylotnvy napexdpevar 
Kivnoiv, peta tod péovtog évdedAex@> doxetod Kxivobcar Kal a@odpiic 


ceiovoat ths Thc yWuxfic xepiddouc, 


And so at the moment we speak of, causing for the time being a strong and 
widespread commotion and joining with that perpetually streaming current in 
stirring and violently shaking the circuits of the soul, (tr. Cornford). 


This upheaval also wreaks damage on the inner bonds of the soul (43d2-e2): 


Thy pév tavtod xavtanaciy éxtdnoav évavtia avtf ptovoai Kai 
énxécxov &pyovcav Kai iotcav, tiv 5 ad Satépov Siéceicay, dote tac 
TOD SixAaciov Kal tpixAactov tpeic Exatépacs d&xoothoeIc Kal ths... 
weodthtas Kal ovvitoen, tnerdt) xnavtedAdic Avtat obdK floav nAtv bdxd 
tod ovvitioavtoc, xaoas piv otpéwai otpopac, xhoac S& KAdoeIc Kai 
drapbopas t&v KOKAav éuxotetv. 


they completely hampered the revolution of the Same by flowing counter to it 
and stopped it from going on its way and governing; and they dislocated the 
revolution of the Different. Accordingly, the intervals of the double and the 


27! The same blend of mathematical and physical proportions can be seen at 37a4, where soul is 
said to have been ‘in due proportion divided and bound together’ (tr. Cornford) — &v& 
MSyov pepiobeica Kai ovvde@cioa. 

27 For an excellent discussion on the status and significance of these soul circles, see Sedley, 
“Becoming like god” in the Timaeus and Aristotle’. Sedley argues (pp. 328-30) that 
Plato’s notion of soul circles or circuits is not simply metaphorical but ‘is meant as physi- 
cal fact too’ (p. 329). 
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triple, three of each sort, and the connecting means of the ratios . . . , since they 
could not be completely dissolved save by him who bound them together, were 
twisted by them in all manner of ways, and all possible infractions and defor- 
mations of the circles were caused (tr. Cornford). 


Thus the inner bonds (avvdécetc) of the soul are severely strained and twisted as a 
result of soul’s entry into a body. But still this violent effect is not enough actually to 
‘break or undo the bonds, which can only be undone by the Demiurge himself. Al- 
though it is not stated explicitly, the continued existence of the soul must depend upon 
these bonds remaining fast, and here it is confirmed that nothing else other than the 
creator can untie them. Thus one of the essential differences between body and soul is 
highlighted: for whereas the bonds of the body (in the triangles of the marrow) are 
loosened by old age or illness which leads to death, the bonds of the soul can only be 
loosened by the creator himself. So while it is natural for the body to die after a certain 
time, the soul will live forever, unless the Demiurge wills otherwise. This point ac- 
cords with the Demiurge’s own proclamation at 41a7: 51 éuod yevdueva GAvta 
uo ye pt) E6éAovtos (‘those [creations] which are my own handiwork are indis- 
soluble, save with my consent’, tr. Cornford)’” and recalls a passage in the Phaedo 
(80b9-10), where the soul is agreed to be ‘quite or very nearly indissoluble’ (td 
ropaxav dduxAbtp ... f éyybs tt todtov). 


In conclusion, the complex of metaphors and images presenting different types of 
bonds, links and connections offers accounts of: 


(1) how the soul is attached to the body at birth; 
(2) how the life of the body depends on the presence of soul; 
and 


(3) why the body is subject to death in the natural course of events while the 
soul is not. 


This completes my analysis of the four sets of images which portray how the soul is 
introduced into the human body at birth and how it leaves it upon death. In this section 
I have focused only on the points of union and separation between body and soul, as 
this provides a useful starting point for tracking Plato’s general use of metaphor for the 
soul. Some of these metaphors and images for the soul recur in other contexts where 
Plato uses them for quite different ends. In the next section, with the theme of how 
body affects soul and how soul responds, it will be shown how two of these metaphors 
for life and death (union/departure and bonds) are transferred into the soul’s experi- 
ence during human life itself. And to these will be added a third — that of corruption 
and purification — as Plato (in the Phaedo) intensifies his negative presentation of 
body. 


27 Price comments on the souls in this passage (MC, p. 82): ‘not essentially immortal, and yet 
fit for immortality, they have been well put together in a good state, unlike the imperfectly 
compounded and perishing souls of Republic Book 10 (611b5-6)’. 
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IIL Human Life 

There are two fundamental points to bear in mind in interpreting Plato’s portrayal of 
the relations between soul and body: the two entities are of wholly different natures 
and there is no equality of status between the two. Soul is the undisputed superior of 
the body, a point on which much of Plato’s philosophy depends. In the Phaedo Socra- 
tes contrasts the natures of soul and body and at 80b1-5 draws the conclusion that: 


t@ pitv Gel~ cal Gbavata Kal vont Kal povoedet xal ddiaAbtH cel 
@oavtac Kata tabth Exovt, éavutH duorwdtatov elvar woxh, 1H 5é 
avOponiva Kai Ovntd Kal dvont@m Kal xoAvedet nal diarvtd Kal 
undéxote Kate tabtae Exovti éavtd dpordtatov ad eivar cGya. 


Soul is most similar to what is divine, immortal, intelligible, uniform, indis- 
soluble, unvarying, and constant in relation to itself; whereas body, in its turn, 
is most similar to what is human, mortal, multiform, non-intelligible, dissoluble, 
and never constant in relation to itself (tr. Gallop). 


From its close relation to what is immortal and changeless the soul is regarded as like 
the divine and as inhabiting the same realm as the gods when in its perfect state.”” It 
follows, then, that the soul is superior and more honourable than the body, which 
shares in all the imperfections and unstable qualities of the corporeal world. The view 
of soul as superior to body is expressed in various passages (see e.g. Timaeus 34c and 
Laws 731c, 959a) and the soul’s excellence is linked with its seniority (Timaeus 34b- 
35a and Laws 896b and 967c). Plato expresses the superiority of soul over body in 
metaphors of power: the soul becomes the master/mistress and ruler, while the body 
becomes its slave or subject. The point is made succinctly at Phaedo 79e8-80a2: 


éxevdav gv 1 adth or wuz? Kal c@ua, 1 pév SovAeverv Kal &pxecbar 
th pbats xpootdttet, tf dé dpyerv Kal SeondCerv: 


when soul and body are present in the same thing, nature ordains that the one 
shall serve and be ruled, whereas the other shall rule and be master (tr. Gallop). 


The same point is made at Timaeus 34b-35a, where soul is older and more venerable 
than body (xai yevéoer kai d&petf| xpotépav cai xpecButtpav) and is made by God 
to be body’s ‘mistress and governor’ (Seoxdtiv cal &pEovoav), and at Laws 896b-c, 
where it is said that soul is prior to matter and that ofa 5é Sedtepdv te xai 
Dbotepov, woxfic dpyobons, apxduevov Katt pboiv (‘matter came later and takes 
second place. Soul is the master, and matter its natural subject’, tr. Saunders). 


There is, then, for Plato a ‘natural’ dominance (1) pboi1g xpootatter, Phaedo, and 
Kata @boiv, Laws) of soul over body. Now while this might suggest that in human 
life the soul exercises an effortless control over the body and all its affairs, this is not 


214 Phd. 79d, 80d, 81a; Rep. 61 le; Phdr. 246¢e, 248a, 248c, 249c. 
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Plato’s view. For although the soul is indisputably superior and is responsible for life, 
movement and rationality, still the body and its concems challenge the rule of the soul 
and at times apparently even threaten the very nature of soul. The metaphor of the 
soul’s loss of wings illustrates how union with the body is a consequence, and indeed 
manifestation, of the soul’s loss of perfection and separation from the divine realm 
(Phaedrus 246c, 248c-d). But once the soul is united with the body, further problems 
are in store for it, as the passage at Timaeus 43d-e makes abundantly clear. In the next 
section I shall examine three groups of metaphors which explore the effects of body on 
soul during human life and which contribute to Plato’s constant theme of the benefits 
of philosophy. 


1. Union and Separation 


For Plato the soul is, amongst other functions, the immortal principle of life and the 
rational element in human beings — the means by which we reason, think and know. 
Reasoning is a natural activity of the soul and one best achieved when the soul is un- 
hindered by the body. In Plato’s view earthly life is detrimental to this proper function- 
ing of the soul because the body, with its attendant needs and desires, is an impediment 
to pure thought. When the soul in its natural state reasons, it does so with reference to 
the eternal immutable Forms, the only entities which can be truly known. At Republic 
476e-480a Plato argues that all knowledge must be knowledge of the Forms and at 
508e3 designates the Form of the Good as the ‘cause of knowledge’ (aitiav .. . 
txiothing). Thus Plato sets up a very close relationship between that which knows 
(soul) and that which can be known (Forms).”” Soul in its natural state is soul in its 
perfect state for Plato, and when perfect soul is able fully to contemplate the Forms, 
this contemplation in tum fosters or reinforces the soul’s excellence (Phaedrus 247d). 
But when soul loses the ability to discern true reality, its perfect state is marred 
(Phaedrus 248c-d). As a result soul enters a body and so life in the body is presented 
as a separation of soul from its natural or perfect state and from contact with the Forms 
(Phaedo 80c). On being joined with body soul passes from the invisible, changeless 
world into the corporeal realm where everything is in flux and therefore where nothing 
can be known. Without contact with the Forms, the soul cannot have knowledge and so 
cannot reason properly, for it has lost its standard of what is real or true. Further, the 
soul’s powers of reasoning are impaired by the body itself, since the senses of sight, 
hearing and touching efc., rooted as they are in physical nature, convey only inaccurate 
information to the soul (Phaedo 65b).”” A third impediment in human life to the 


275 Rep. 611e. Standard literature on the subject of knowledge and the Forms includes: W.D. 
Ross, Plato's Theory of Ideas; R-E. Allen (ed.), Studies in Plato's Metaphysics; Vl\astos 
(ed.), Plato: A Collection of Critical Essays; N.P. White, Plato on Knowledge and Reality, 
and Annas, An Introduction to Plato's Republic, (see esp. ch. 8, ‘Belief, knowledge and 
understanding’, and ch. 9, ‘The “theory” of Forms’). 

276 On Plato’s views on knowledge and sense-perception, see Comford, Plato's Theory of 
Knowledge, N. Gulley, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, W. Bondeson, ‘Perception, true 
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soul’s activity of reasoning comes from the situation where both physical pleasures 
(eating, drinking, sex efc.) and diseases distract the soul from pure thought (Phaedo 
66a, 66b-c). Thus Plato suggests strong reasons why the body has a detrimental effect 
on the soul and its rational activity. 


To counteract these negative effects of the body, soul has only one recourse: to 
resist the body’s influence by becoming as independent as possible. This process is 
represented in the Phaedo as the separation of soul from body. In this dialogue Socra- 
tes develops the view that it is only in the course of reasoning and reflection (év t 
AoyiCecGa1, 65c2) that the soul is able to attain knowledge of reality (65b-c) and that 
the soul can best reflect when it becomes independent of the body (65c5-10): 


AoyiCetar 5 yé xov tote KGAALOta, Stav abdtiv tobtov pndev napadvrfi, 
Lite axon phte Swig phte GrAynddv pndé tic Noovh, GAA’ On peArota 
Qavdth Kad’ abdtiy yiyvntat édoa xalpetv 16 oa, Kai Kad’ Soov dOdvatar 
py Kotvovodoa abth und axtouévyn dpéyntar tod Svtoc. 

“Eott ta dtc. 


And [soul] reasons best, presumably, whenever none of these things bothers it, 
neither hearing nor sight nor pain, nor any pleasure either, but whenever it 
comes to be alone by itself as far as possible, disregarding the body, and when- 
ever, having the least possible communion and contact with it, it strives for 
reality. 


That is so (tr. Gallop). 


Since this independent reflection of the soul is characterised as philosophical contem- 
plation, the practice of philosophy is identified as the detachment of soul from the 
influence and concerns of the body. Kenneth Dorter rightly points out that such philo- 
sophical ‘detachment’ ‘comes about by means of our perceiving the permanent within 
the transitory’ (Plato's Phaedo, p. 28). The idea of the soul ‘disregarding’ (é@0a 
yaiperv)*” the body is developed into a picture of physical separation, as the soul 
‘avoids association with the body’ (4 Kotv@votoa, 65c8; ovdév Koitv@votca, 80e) 
and even ‘flees away’ from it (pedye. &x avtob, 65d1; pevyovca, 80e4), and as 
philosophy becomes the act of ‘separating’ soul from body (td yaptCetv . . . axd tod 
COUAtTOS tiv wuxny (67c6-7). In contrast, when the soul is affected by physical con- 


opinion and knowledge in Plato’s Theaetetus’; J.M. Cooper, ‘Plato on sense-perception 
and knowledge (Theaetetus 184-186)’; G. Fine, ‘Knowledge and belief in Republic V' and 
“Knowledge and belief in Republic VI-VII’; and J.T. Bedu-Addo, ‘Sense-experience and 
the argument for recollection in Plato’s Phaedo. On the Parmenidean background to Plato, 
see Comford, ‘Parmenides’ two ways’ and Plato and Parmenides, Viastos, ‘Parmenides’ 
theory of knowledge’; Kahn, ‘The thesis of Parmenides’; and Mourelatos, The Route of 
Parmenides. 

277 The personification of soul effected by the anthropomorphism of such terms as é@o0 
yaipervy and xapaAvuzf is at work throughout the Phdo. and is accentuated in passages 
such as 79c7-8 where the body causes the soul to ‘wander’ (xAavétar) and become 
‘confused (tap&tretar) and dizzy (elAryyv®) as if drunk (Goxep peOboven)’. 
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cems, this is ‘association’ with the body (cuvobca, 81b; duiAta te Kai ovvovoia, 
81c5). Plato also introduces into this picture of union and separation metaphors of 
emotional closeness and distance, so that when soul ‘associates’ with body, it no 
longer ‘despises’ the body (ctyi&er, 65d1) but at these times ‘has served and loved it 
and been bewitched by it’ (@epaxebovoa Kal ép&oa Kal yontevopévn dx avdtod, 
81b2-3).2" The physical separation metaphor is continued at 79c-d as the soul that 
contemplates without the body is said to ‘pass’ (ofyeta1, dl) into the immortal realm, 
whereas the soul that relies on sense-perception is described as ‘dragged by the body’ 
(EAxetar 02d tod cd@ycatos, c6) into the phenomenal world. 


The idea of philosophical contemplation effecting a separation of soul and body is 
further developed in the Phaedo through the metaphors of purification and imprison- 
ment, both of which offer compelling reasons why the soul should be removed from 
the influence of the body. 


2. Corruption and Purification 

The image of corruption and purification is introduced with the striking idea that 
through association with the body soul is ‘mixed together’ (ovpxepuppévn, 66b5) 
with evil. The body is presented as an evil substance which can infect the person. If 
human beings become infected with body (4vaxiyxAdpe8a, 67a5), they ought to try 
to purify themselves from it (xa@apebdapev, 67a5). At 67c5 purification (x&@apotc) is 
said to consist in separating the soul as far as possible from the body, and at 67d9 this 
process is identified as the practice of philosophy.”” Philosophy purifies the soul of 
the taint of the body, and at 80e-81c Socrates tells of the afterlife experiences of both 
the ‘purified’ and ‘tainted’ souls. 


278 On Plato’s presentation of soul’s attachment to body in the Phdo., see Price, MC, p. 38: ‘The 
bad soul loves the body (81b3, cf. 83d6) . . . , it falls for it like a man for his mistress, so 
that, after death, it remains “in a state of desire for the body” and still hovers around it 
(108a7-b1)’. 

2” Plato adopted the idea of purification from earlier religious beliefs and shaped it to his own 
views, as Rohde explains (p. 471): ‘Plato often speaks of the x&@apotc, the purification, 
after which man must strive . . . He takes both the words and the idea from the theologians, 
but he gives it a higher meaning, while yet preserving unmistakeably the analogy with the 
x&@apoic of the theologi and mystery-priests. It is no longer the pollution from the 
Saipovecs that is to be avoided, but rather the dulling of the power of knowledge . . . due to 
the world of the senses. Man’s effort must be directed not so much to ritual purity, as to the 
preservation of his knowledge of the eternal from eclipse through the deceptive illusions of 
the senses; its withdrawal from contact with the ephemeral as the source of pollution and 
debasement. Thus even in this philosophical reinterpretation of ritual abstinence in terms 
of spiritual release and emancipation, the effort after “purity” retains its religious sense. 
The world of the Ideas, the world of pure Being, to which only the pure soul can attain, is a 
world of divinity.’ On the significance of purification in Plato, see also Robinson, Plato's 
Psychology (p. 24), and Dorter, Plato's Phaedo (pp. 14, 32, 64-9, 79-82, 173-5 and 177- 
8). On purification in early Greek religion, see R. Parker, Miasma. For Parker’s comments 
on purification in Plato, see ch. 10 ‘Purity and salvation’ (esp. pp. 281-3). 
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If a soul is ‘pure’ (xa@apé, 80e2) and not ‘dragging along’ (cuvepéAxovoa) 
anything of the body, it departs (axépyetar, 81a5) to the invisible and immortal realm. 
But if at the time of death a soul is ‘tainted and impure’ (pepiaopévyn Kal 
&xd@aptoc, 81b1), its fate is very different. Such an impure soul is one that has not 
been purified by philosophy. This is a soul that has maintained constant association 
with the body and so now is dSvetAmmévnvy . . . bxd tod cmpatoerdols (81c4, 
(‘interspersed with a corporeal element’, tr. Gallop). The corporeal is described as 
‘ponderous, heavy, earthy and seen’ (€uPp18és, Bapd, yedddec, dpatdv, 81c8-9) and so 
the soul that is interspersed with such a nature is markedly different from soul in its 
natural state, which is divine and invisible (see 79b, 80a). Contamination by the body 
is a very serious threat to the soul’s existence as soul and prevents it from departing to 
its natural ‘home’ in the invisible realm (81c9-d1): 


3 8} Kal Exovca 4 toradt™m wor Bapdvetar™ te kal EAxetor GAL elc 
tov dpatov toxov edfao t00 did00c te Kal “Ardou, doxep Aéyetat, nepi td 


Lvipate te Kal code tapous KvALVooupévy™ 


and thus encumbered, such a soul is weighed down, and dragged back into the 
region of the seen, through fear of the invisible and of Hades; and it roams 
among tombs and graves, so it is said (tr. Gallop). 


Such an impure soul is forced to wander about these places as a punishment until it is 
once more attached to a body, which will infect it with still further impurity. Thus the 
impure soul becomes lost in the cycle of rebirths and the only escape is to turn to phi- 
losophy with her offer of ‘liberation and purification’ (Aboet te Kal Kabapyd, 82d6). 


Plato’s idea that contact with the body taints and infects the soul is found in many 
passages throughout the dialogues (see appendix 2) and offers a strikingly negative 
picture of the soul/body relationship. However, on occasion this idea of corruption is 
developed in further malign detail, which gives rise to other graphic metaphors of 
degeneration and decay. One of the most memorable visions of the impure soul is that 
given at Republic 611c-612a. Here Socrates tells how it is impossible to discern the 
true nature of soul while it is joined with the body, and describes the soul as ‘maimed’ 


2 This idea is echoed at 83d10 with the description of the sou! as ‘full of” or ‘saturated with’ 
the body: to ad@patog &vaxAéa. Dorter rightly observes (Plato's Phaedo, p. 80) that this 
‘corporeal stain’ is an image of the ‘fear of the invisible’. 

28! At 81c8-9 corporeal nature is described as ‘ponderous’ (éuBp16éc) and ‘heavy’ (Bap®) and 
thus its contamination of soul results in the soul being ‘weighed down’ (wuz? Bapbvetar) 
at c19. The idea that moral failing causes the soul to be weighed down, and that life in the 
body reinforces this weight, is also used at Phdr. 248c7-8 (see discussion above, 5.I].2 
Wings) and at Rep. 519bl where the soul is said to have ‘leaden weights’ (tac 
HOA LPS(5ac) attached to it as a result of birth and life in the body — weights which are the 
result of the desires, occasioned by the body, for ‘food, pleasures and gluttonies’ (¢55atc, 
HhSovatc, Aryvelatc). 

282 The soul that is contaminated by the body suffers the experience of ‘rolling’. For my discus- 
sion of rolling as a form of disorderly motion indicating irrationality, see ‘Plato’s moving 
logos’. See also note 254 above on rolling in Phdr. 
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or ‘mutilated’ (AcAmBryiévov) by its association with the body. He tells how the ‘pure’ 
(xaGapév) soul is far more beautiful than the impure and likens the soul in its bodily 
frame to the sea-god Glaucus, whose original appearance is spoiled by his life in the 
sea. The limbs of this god are ‘broken off (€xxexAco@at), ‘crushed’ (ovvtetptp@ar) 
and ‘altogether maimed’ (x&vtws AcAwBficGa1) by the waves, and his appearance is 
further distorted by the shells and seaweed that have attached themselves to him, to the 
extent that he now looks more like a ‘monster’ (@npiq). The sea image is continued as 
Socrates asks Glaucon to imagine how the soul might be, if it could orient itself to- 
wards the divine and so be raised up ‘from the sea’ (éx to¥ xdvtov). In this passage 
Plato packs together metaphors of height/depth, movement, nourishment, commun- 
ion/separation with those of corruption/purification to express more vividly the impact 
of philosophy on the soul: 


Kal évvoetv dv dxtetar cai olav éptetar dprrrdv, ao ovyyevitg obca tH 
te Ocip xal Gbavat@ Kai tH cel Svti, Kal ofa &v yévoito tH tovwdbtp 
rica émoxopévy Kai dnd tadtnes thc dpific Exxopicbetoa éx tod xdvtoOv 
év @ vov Eotiv, Kal nepixpovotetoa xétpas te Kal Sotpea & viv avtfi, 
&te yfiv gotiuopévyn.™ yenpa cal xetpodn noAAG Kal &ypia xepixtevKev 
bxd tv evdatdvov Aeyopévov totikceav. 


... and [we should] consider what it is related to and the affiliations it desires, 
given that it is of the same order as the divine, immortal, and eternal realm. And 
we should consider what would happen to the mind if the whole of it allowed 
this realm to dictate its direction, and if this impulse carried it out of its current 
underwater location, and all the stones and shells were broken off — all the ac- 
cretions of earth and rock (since earth is its food) which currently grow uncon- 
trollably in large numbers all over it because it indulges in pleasures which men 
say bring happiness (tr. Waterfield). 


This remarkable passage presents, among other images, a picture of the soul as spoiled 
and disfigured by its life in the body. Like Glaucus the soul is encrusted and covered 
in accretions as a result of its environment, and only philosophy, which fosters close 
association with the divine, has the power to restore it to its former pristine condition. 


3. Imprisonment and Release 


Plato offers a further account of the harmful effects of body on soul through the meta- 
phor of imprisonment whereby the soul is a prisoner, chained in the body and so sepa- 
rated from the outside world. In the Phaedo the image of imprisonment is closely 
related to the more neutral idea of the binding of soul in (or to) the body, and often it 


®? The idea that the soul ‘consumes’ certain kinds of ‘food’ is used in various passages in the 
dialogues, see appendix 2. The metaphor of the soul’s food is perhaps linked with the 
metaphor of the purification of the soul through the idea of purification as a purging of 
unwanted, waste substances, see Soph. 227c-230c. 
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is impossible to discriminate between the type of binding that is being suggested — 
the binding of a physical object or the shackling of a person. This ambiguity can be 
seen, for example, at 67d1 where purification is said to separate the soul from the body 
so that it is ¢xAvopévnv doxep [Ex] Seqpdv éx tod Gd@patos (‘freed as it were from 
the bonds of the body’). It is only at 82e-83d that the metaphor of binding refers 
unequivocally to a person and even here it is used alongside metaphors for the attach- 
ment of physical objects. 


At 82d9-e5 Socrates begins to explain how philosophy frees the soul from the 
influence of the body: 


ytyvaoxove1 yap, 7 5 do, of piAopabets Sti napadraPotoa adtav tiv 
Woxtiv  @idocogia atexviic Siadedeptvnv tv tH odpatt Kal xpoo- 
KEKOAATEVHV, a&vayxaConévnvy 5€ donep Sa eipywod Su tobvtov 
oKxonetobar ta Svta GAA ph adtiv bt adtfc, Kal év nédon canuabia 
KUALVOOUPEVTV. 


Lovers of knowledge recognize that when philosophy takes their soul in hand, it 
has been veritably bound and glued to the body, and is forced to view things as 
if through a prison, rather than alone by itself; and that it is wallowing in utter 
ignorance (tr. Gallop). 


The metaphor of bonds is first introduced here with the participle d5vadedepevynv 
(bound on either side, bound fast). The verb 51a5é can refer both to the binding of 
objects and the chaining of prisoners and so at this stage the actual nature of the soul’s 
bondage is still ambiguous. However, with the participle npooxexoAAnnévny (‘glued 
on or to’) the image shifts squarely into that of an inanimate object.” It is only with 
the simile doxep 51a eipypod (‘as if through a prison’) that the soul is unambiguously 
presented as a human prisoner. The idea that the soul is ‘glued’ to the body is unusual 
and prepares the way for the equally surprising metaphors of ‘pinning’ and ‘riveting’ 
at 83d (to be discussed below). These three metaphors clash with the idea of a per- 
sonified soul and indeed seem designed to do so. The dominant image of the soul in 
the Phaedo is that of an inner person, and for an audience accustomed to this image 
the idea of the soul being ‘glued’ or ‘nailed’ to the body is disconcerting. Since Plato 
has made it clear that the soul is the natural master of the body (Phaedo 80a), the 
body’s influence on soul is, for him, contrary to the natural order. These inanimate 
metaphors, which present the soul/body union in terms of carpentry, thus throw into 


74 See also 65al (&xoAbav), 67d4 and 67d9 (Aboic) where the general notion of ‘release’ 
could refer to an object or a person. 

285 Tredennick interprets both S:abe5enévnv and xpooxexoAAnmeévny as referring to a person 
and translates: ‘Every seeker after wisdom knows that up to the time when philosophy 
takes it over his soul is a helpless prisoner chained hand and foot in the body’. While 
Sradedepévynv could refer to a person, the same is not true of xpooKxexoAAnévnv. Thus 
Tredennick’s translation of xpooxexoAATévny as ‘chained hand and foot’ is not accept- 
able and obscures Plato’s calculated shifts in this passage between inanimate and animate 


imagery. 
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relief the unnaturalness of the situation where the body influences the soul and so 
convey Plato’s horror at the soul’s plight. 


But after introducing the image of soul as an inanimate object glued to the body, 
why does Plato then switch again to a personified soul in the simile of imprisonment 
(donep 51h ecipyyob)? The answer is that, apart from the rhetorical capital to be 
gained from the human prisoner idea, he is about to speak of the soul as ‘inquiring’ 
(oxoxetobat), which sits rather uneasily with the depiction of soul as a piece of wood 
(or whatever) stuck to the body in some act of demiurgic creation. But in addition to 
the necessity of personification and the rhetorical impact, the image of the soul as a 
prisoner allows Plato to express other aspects of the soul/body union. The imprison- 
ment image presents the soul as separate from reality and forced to view the Forms not 
directly but through the body, its prison. Thus the soul becomes a person shut away 
from the real world and only able to see it by looking out through the prison windows 
or bars. However, Plato does not actually mention windows or bars and says only that 
the soul is forced to view reality ‘through a prison’ (51a elpypod). Since one strictly 
cannot ‘view’ anything ‘through’ a prison, this idea is a little odd at the level of the 
vehicle of the image (the prisoner/prison relationship) but makes sense at the level of 
the tenor (the soul/body relationship), where the inner soul views and judges the out- 
side world literally through the body via the senses.” The complex of metaphors and 
images here illustrates Plato’s view that the body is a hindrance to thought: just as the 
walls or bars of a prison separate the prisoner from the outside world and impair his 
view of it, so the body separates thé soul from the Forms and impairs its view of true 
reality. In both these ideas separation has a dual effect, emotional and cognitive: first, 
like the prisoner, the embodied soul is isolated and cut off from the world that is famil- 
iar to it and thus suffers the emotional effect of separation; second, just as the prisoner 
can only look out at the world beyond through the barrier of the prison, so the embod- 
ied soul has its view of the real world obscured by the barrier of the body. 


The result of the cognitive effect of separation from the reality of the Forms is that 
the embodied soul ‘is rolled around in utter ignorance’ (¢v x&oyn dyadia 
«vAtvdoupévyy). There is an intriguing contrast in this passage as the fixed condition 
of the soul, bound in the body, is at odds with the rolling movement that characterises 
its epistemological weakness. Plato uses this same contrast in other dialogues”” and 
his aim would seem to be to create a paradox whereby the same entity is both fixed 
and moving. The point of this paradox is to stress that the cause of the unsteady 
movement of the soul is precisely its fixed status, as it is tapped in the body. What 


= ty eS erate presentation of perception as a process involving body and soul, see Price, 
Pp 

287 See e.g. the contrast between the fixity of oral discussion and the unsteadiness of books in 

ee 275c-276a. ‘Rolling’ in the Phdr. passage again signifies epistemological uncer- 

tainty. M.M. Mackenzie has discussed Plato’s use of xvAivéopa1 and has rightly con- 

cluded that it refers to (p. 73, n.14) ‘the inability of belief about the sensible world to be 

fixedly true or false’ (‘Paradox in Plato’s Phaedrus’). | have discussed the contrast be- 
tween unsteady motion and fixity in the dialogues in ‘Plato’s moving /ogos’. 
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from a ‘normal’ perspective looks to be a cause of fixity for the soul (embodiment) is 
from a philosophical perspective a cause of unsteadiness (separation from the Forms 
which impairs reasoning). In this way the image of the bound/imprisoned soul works 
like that of the soul’s home in that it inverts the ordinary, non-philosophical perspec- 
tive: when the soul is bound in the body, it is not stable but unsteady; when the soul is 
living in the body, it is not at home but in exile. This picture of the soul bound to the 
body and rolling around in ignorance recalls the scene at 81d-e, where the lost soul is 
‘rolled around’ (KvAtvéoujévn) in graveyards, waiting to be bound again (évde8o1v) 
into mortal bodies. At 81d-e the soul is freed from the body but is still not settled. 
Plato’s point here is that the experience of a soul in the afterlife mirrors its experience 
of life in the body: if a soul associates closely with the body in life, it will not be able 
to leave it at death. In terms of the image of restless motion and stability, the only way 
for a soul to achieve stability (emotional and cognitive) is through total separation 
from the body and full contact with the divine Forms. 


The imagery of union and separation works to confirm that in Plato’s view al- 
though the soul is joined with the body in life, its still has some control over the extent 
of the union. In other words, it can make choices about how far it will associate with 
the body and how far it will seek independence from it. The metaphor of bonds and 
imprisonment is used to support this idea: the initial binding of soul to body occurs 
through the agency of an external force, but once in the body the soul itself can choose 
to loosen those bonds as far as it can or to reinforce them. Socrates explains (82e5- 
83al): 


[) iAcocogia] Kai tod eipynod tiv Seivdtnta Katidotea 61 dr 
émduptas éotiv, ao &v padArota avbtdc 6 dedeuévoc ovAAnAtwp ef 10d 
5ce5éc0at. 


Now philosophy discerns the cunning of the prison, sees how it is effected 
through desire, so that the captive himself may co-operate most of all in his im- 
prisonment (tr. Gallop). 


Dorter’s interpretation of this passage is clear and helpful (Plato’s Phaedo, p. 80): 


This prison represents not merely a confinement in the body (life) . . . but the 
additional devotion to the corporeal at the expense of the spiritual. Our impris- 
onment is thus a function of our responding to corporeal pleasures and pains, of 
our nurturing in ourselves corresponding desires and fears, and of our becom- 
ing increasingly attached to the visible realm. 
In the face of this danger philosophy becomes the agent which tries to loosen the soul 
rather than allowing it to reinforce its own bonds (83a1-5): 
— Snzep odv Afyo, ytyv@oxovotv of piropabeic Sti obtw AapadroPotcoa 7 
PiAocopia Exovoav avdtav thy woxtiv tpéua xapapveeitar Kal Adveiv 
énixetpet, Evderkvopévy Sti araty,s pév peott dik tv dupdtov oxéyic, 
aratne 5é¢ 7 Sia taév dtwv cal tOv GAAwv aicOhoewv. 
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As I say, then, lovers of knowledge recognize that their soul is in that state 
when philosophy takes it in hand, gently reassures it and tries to release it, by 
showing that inquiry through the eyes is full of deceit, and deceitful too is in- 
quiry through the ears and other senses; (tr. Gallop). 


So philosophy tries to ‘free’ (A betv) the soul and the means of release is by teaching it 
that the bodily senses cannot be relied upon to provide knowledge of the truth. The 
soul can achieve freedom during human life by realising that the evidence of the senses 
cannot be trusted and thus deciding to rely only on itself. The concept of soul operat- 
ing as an independent entity while in a human body is difficult to conceive of and 
express. Plato uses the helpful spatial metaphor of separation to convey his point but 
even with this he must still work hard to communicate his vision (83a6-b2): 


neiBovoa dt éx tobtov pév advazapetv, Soov pt avayxn avdtoic xpficoea, 
abtiy d5¢ elc abtiv ovAAsyeo@ar Kai GOpotlecbar xapaKedevopévn, 
riotevety 52 pndevi GAAM GAA’ Ff adtiv adrtf, 6t1 av vofoyn abtri xaé’ 
avtiy avtd Kad’ abtd tdv Svtwv: 

and by persuading it [soul] to withdraw from those, so far as it need not use 
them, and by urging it to collect and gather itself together, and to trust none 
other but itself, whenever, alone by itself, it thinks of any reality, alone by itself 
(tr. Gallop). 


The remarkable repetition of pronouns in this passage reveals Plato’s effort to convey 
the highly abstract notion of what it is for the soul to exercise pure reason 
(independent of the corporeal senses) about pure reality (independent of physical na- 
ture). In terms of separation imagery, if the soul is to be free, it must withdraw from 
the body (4vaxzmpetv) and collect itself together, as if in its own space. The wonder- 
fully graphic verbs ovAAéyeoOar (come together, assemble) and &6poifec-Oar 
(gather, crowd together, rally) suggest that the soul is an entity of different parts which 
can be dispersed or concentrated. These spatial terms do not refer to a process 
whereby the soul would literally withdraw from the different areas of the body but a 
process whereby the soul would cease to use the bodily senses and rely on its own 
rational faculties alone. In this way the soul would ‘concentrate’ its power and ‘collect’ 
itself, with the spatial terms serving as metaphors for the adoption of a particular 
mental strategy and focus. In terms of the metaphor of imprisonment and freedom, 
freedom lies in the soul’s choice to adopt this independent strategy and imprisonment 
in its choice to work in close conjuction with the bodily senses, where ‘desire’ 
(ExvGvupias) reinforces its bonds (82¢6). 


The idea that the soul has a role in its own imprisonment or freedom is expressed 
in a slightly different way at 83d4. Here Socrates explains that the force of physical 
sensations can cause the soul to believe that the body’s experience of reality in the 
phenomenal world is actually the true one (83d1-5): 


Ovxodv év tobte tH x&Ge1 paALota Katadeitar woz Dx0 ocpLaATOG: 
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another in entirely human ways (both physical and verbal), in the next two models 
animals are introduced — a development that leads to new forms of control and inter- 
action. 


2. Mythological Monster 


Republic [IX concludes with an image of the soul that has been described as ‘bizarre’ 
and as having ‘a visually incoherent, slightly nightmarish quality’.*” This is the image 
of the soul as a creature similar to those of ancient legent such as the Chimera, Scylla 
and Cerberus. Like them, the creature that Socrates presents is single in form but com- 
prises different parts, which clearly represent reason, spirit and the appetites in the 
soul. Socrates instructs Glaucon to ‘mould’ (xA&tte) this ‘image’ (elxdva), and thus 
the creature takes shape (588c7-d5): 


WAdtte toivuv piav pév ldéav @npiov xorxiAov Kal noAvKepdAon, 
TyiEpwv 52 Onpiav Exovtog Kepadac KbKA@ Kal d&yptov, Kai dvvatod 
petoBbdrArAety cal pberv €& abdtod navta tadta.[.. .] 


Miav 5 toivov GAAnv idéav Afovtoc, piav 5& avOpmxov xXoAdD dé 
wtyiotov Eota 1d xp@tov Kal Sedtepov tO Sedtepov. 

Make a model, then, of a creature with a single — if varied and many-headed 
— form, arrayed all round with the heads of both wild and tame animals, and 
possessing the ability to change over to a different set of heads and to generate 
all these new bits from its own body. [.. . ] 


A lion and a man are the next two models to make, then. The first of the mod- 
els, however, is to be by far the largest, and the second the second largest. 


Socrates next requests Glaucon to ‘model around’ (xepixAacov) these parts the ap- 
pearance of being one, so that from the outside the creature seems to be uniform — a 
man (588e). 


Thus the appetites in the soul are presented as a huge, multiform beast with both 
wild and tame heads; the spirit becomes a lion; and reason an inner man — with the 
three parts encased in human form. Of the three parts of the soul two are depicted as 
animals and only one human. For Plato human beings have a superior nature to ani- 
mals,’~ and so the use of human and animal forms for the parts of the soul symbolises 
the ‘natural’ hierarchy that exists between them. Also, it is appropriate that the part of 
the soul which loves reasoning is portrayed as a human being whose ability to reason 
marks him off from the animals.’”* In terms of size, this model depicts reason as the 


322 Annas, [PR, p. 319. 

323 See e.g. Polit. 271e. 

324 Also, by presenting reason as a little man within, Plato reinforces a point he makes else- 
where. namely (Annas, IPR, p. 319): ‘that reason’s interests are those of the whole, that 
developing one’s whole self vith all its capacities is identifying with one’s rational de- 
sires’. 
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smallest part, with spirit larger and with the appetites the largest of all.>* That reason 
is the smallest part helps to convey how difficult it is for it to establish, and then 
maintain, control over the other two. In his discussion of how human behaviour affects 
the power struggle in the soul, Plato further exploits this idea of intrinsic inequality 
between the soul’s parts. 


At 588e the image of soul as a mythological creature is used to reinforce the mes- 
sage of book [X that injustice does not benefit a person. Here Socrates views the ef- 
fects of injustice from the perspective of the power-relations between the man, lion 
and many-headed beast, and argues that defending injustice amounts to lending sup- 
port to a situation where the man within is rendered weak and useless (588e3-89a4): 


Aéyapev 51) t Aéyovtt ws Avoitedet tobtp Gdixetv tH dvOphxe, Sixata 
dé xpdtterv od ouppéper, Sti odSéev GAAO ONolv f AvoltEAcIV adThd 1d 
Ravtosanov Onptov evoxodvt xoretv ioxupdv Kai tov Afovta Kai th KEpi 
tov Afovta, tov 5¢ &vOpmxov Awoxtovetv Kal xovetv doevii, dote 
EAxeo@ar Say Gv éxetvav dnxdtepov ayn, Kal pndév Etepov eEtépo 
ovvebifery nde pirAov xotetv, GAA’ Gv adtd év avdtoic SaxvecGal te cai 
paydpeva éoGterv GAANAG. 


Now, we'd better respond to the idea that this person gains from doing wrong, 
and loses from doing right, by pointing out to its proponent that this is tanta- 
mount to saying that we’re rewarded if we indulge and strengthen the many- 
sided beast and the lion with all its aspects, but starve and weaken the man until 
he’s subject to the whims of others, and can’t promote familiarity and com- 
patibility between the other two, but lets them bite each other, fight, and try to 
eat each other. 


The rhetorical force of this vivid image derives from the macabre predicament of the 
human being in the soul, outnumbered and overwhelmed by wild animals who would 
drag him around at their will. In any event, the odds are against the man being able to 
control the other two creatures,’ and Socrates maintains that the effect of injustice is 
to reduce further the human being’s chances, since it not only makes him physically 
weaker, but also makes the beasts stronger. The argument at work in this passage is 
that, since it can hardly benefit someone to have a soul in such a chaotic state, and 
since injustice is the direct cause of this chaos, injustice cannot benefit a person — an 
argument Glaucon accepts. As in the state model, the three parts of the soul are envis- 
aged as in conflict, each trying to achieve control over the others. But here the nature 
of the conflict is different, as is the way that contro! and authority can be won. 


325 This is in line with Rep. 442a where the éx.@vupntiKdv is said to be the largest (xAetotov) 
part of the soul. 

326 See Moline, ‘Complexity’, p. 13: ‘He tells us that it is the task of this tiny human being to 
tame and rule the other two beasts with which it is caged. But having depicted them as 
powerful beasts he makes one wonder how on his view one might tame and rule them. In- 
deed, he makes one wonder whether justice in the psyche, so conceived, is possible at all.’ 
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The first metaphor is that of physical strength and weakness caused by diet. The 
person is spoken of as able to ‘feed well, feast’ (ebwxoOvtt) or ‘starve’ (AytoKtovetv) 
the different parts of his soul and thereby to make them ‘strong’ (loxupév) or ‘weak’ 
(ao@evf). The different strengths of the animal parts and the human part are then por- 
trayed in appropriate ways. The multiform beast and lion are the physically stronger 
parts in this scenario and are imagined as wielding their power over the man by 
‘leading’ (&yp) and ‘dragging’ (EAxeo@ar) him along. The struggle between the ani- 
mals themselves is equally physical but far more gruesome. They are imagined as 
‘biting’ (S&xveo@ar) and ‘fighting’ (1axdeva) each other, and it seems that the win- 
ner of this struggle would be whichever beast succeeded in actually ‘devouring’ 
(€o@ie1v) the other one. The inner man’s control over the animals is presented in quite 
a different way, since his power is that of ‘accustoming’ (ovve@iCetv) one to the other 
and ‘making them friendly’ (giAov xotetv). When Socrates tums to the competing 
claim that justice is to our advantage, he depicts the control of reason in more detail 
(589a6-b6): 


Ovdxodv ad 6 ta Sixata Aéyov Avortedetv pain &v deiv tadta xp&tterv 
kai tadta Aéyeiv, Sev toh avOpmHzov 6 Evtdg &vOpmnxog Eotar 
éyxpattotatosc, Kal tod xoAvKepcAov Opépatos éexweAtoetar doxep 
yempydc, te piv Tuepa tpépav Kal tidacebav, ta 5é &ypia dxoKMAbav 
pvecbal, cbupaxyov xoincdpevog tiv tod Afovtos boty, Kal Kotvfj 
Ravtov Kyddpevoc, ptAa xoinodpevoc GAANAOIG te Kal abt, odta 
Speyer; 

So the alternative position, that morality is profitable, is equivalent to saying 
that our words and behaviour should be designed to maximise the control the 
inner man has within us, and should enable him to secure the help of the leo- 
nine quality and then tend to the many-headed beast as a farmer tends to his 
crops — by nurturing them and cultivating its tame aspects, and by stopping the 
wild ones growing. Then he can ensure that they’re all compatible with one 
another, and with himself, and can look after them all equally, without favourit- 
ism. 


Thus justice or morality will lead to a situation where the inner man will be the 
‘strongest’ (éyxpatétotatoc) element in the soul, which will allow him to impose his 
own particular form of authority over the other two. The inner man ‘cares for’ 
(xnddpevoc) the others and his victory does not consist in rendering the beasts help- 
less, or killing them, but in nurturing them (tpEpa@v, Opéwer) and making them 
‘friendly’ (@tAa) with each other and with him. The idea that the parts of the soul can 
be friendly also appears in an earlier passage (442c), where, in the context of the state 
model, Socrates posits the view of moderation as ‘friendship and harmony’ (tf @tAic 
Kail ovppeovic) in the soul. 


As he nurtures and fosters the two beasts (589a-b) the inner man responds to their 
individual natures and treats each one differently. He cultivates the tame aspects of the 
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many-headed beast and suppresses the wild. This beast has a ring of animal heads, 
some of which are tame (fyépav), others wild (&yptwv), and he is able to grow these 
out of himself seemingly at will (588c). These heads represent various desires:*”’ the 
wild ones those which are unnecessary and harmful; the tame ones those which are 
necessary and therefore acceptable. Thus, as he seeks to make the beast friendly, he 
‘domesticates’ (ttG8acedav) the tame heads and ‘prevents the growth’ (4xox@A dav 
gbecGa1) of the wild. The simile of the farmer (@oxep yempydc) can suggest equally 
the tendance of both animals and crops,” and Plato’s terms — fyepa (‘tame, culti- 
vated’), &ypia (‘wild’) and t18acebav (‘tame, domesticate, cultivate’) —- seem care- 
fully chosen to allow both images to resonate. As Adam observes,” the plant image 
here is similar to that at Euthyphro 2d, where the training of the young is likened to a 
farmer’s care for tender shoots. The opposition between wild and tame is used again at 
589d1-3 as Socrates suggests that ‘beautiful traditions’ are those which ‘enslave’ 
(SovAobeva) the ‘beastlike’ (t& @np1d5dn) parts of our nature to the human, while the 
‘ugly traditions’ are those which enslave the ‘tame’ (jpepov) part to the ‘wild’ 
(&ypi~). The metaphor of enslavement, which also appears at other points in the 
mythological creature model,””” is an echo of the state model of earlier books.*”' 


As the inner man seeks to make the lion friendly, he takes account of the crea- 
ture’s own nature, as he did in the case of the many-headed beast. The lion, with its 
proverbially courageous nature, represents the @vjoerdéc, the spirited element in the 
soul which has courage as its associated virtue. In the state model of soul the 
@upoedéc is represented by the class of soldiers, the class displaying bravery, and 
here the two images of the lion and soldiers are fused as the inner man is said, in a 
direct echo of 44le (cuppa), to ‘make an ally’ (obupayzov xoinodyevos) of the 
lion. In view of the lion’s courage, it is appropriate that the inner man should not 
‘tame’ it but rather use its strength in his own cause. Further, given the parallel be- 
tween the courage of the lion and that of the soldierly class, it is fitting that the notion 
of ‘friendship’ between the man and the lion should be portrayed as a military alliance. 


At 590a-c Socrates gives an account of various vices in terms of the mythological 
creature model and uses a number of new metaphors for the soul’s parts and the ways 
they interact. The first vice discussed is licentiousness (590a5-8): 


Ovxodv Kai tO &koAaotatvetv ole: 514 torabta xdAar weyec@a, dn 
d&vietat év tH tovobt@ td Servov, 10 péya Exetvo Kal xoAvedéc Opéuua, 


népa tod dt0vt0c; 
AfjAov, Eon. 


327 See Waterfield’s useful note (ad loc.) on this distinction between the wild and tame heads. 

328 Grube in his translation maintains the idea of animals (‘as a farmer looks after his animals’), 
while Shorey develops the plant image (‘like a farmer who cherishes and trains the culti- 
vated plants but checks the growth of the wild’). 

329 J. Adam on Rep. ad loc. (p. 364). 

9° $89d7, 589€2, 5895, 590c9, 590d2, 590€3, 591a2 and 5913. 

33! See e.g. 442b, 444b, 553d, 561c, $74d and 577c-d. 
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Now, do you think the reason for the traditional condemnation of licentiousness 
is the same — because it allows that fiend, that huge and many-faceted crea- 
ture, greater freedom than it should have? 


‘Obviously,’ he said. 
The verb c&vinjir has several meanings including ‘let go, set free; loosen, unfasten; 
slacken, relax’. Taken with 6péjpo (creature) the verb requires the sense of ‘let go, set 
free’ in order to create the image of an untethered beast. However, the verb has to be 
taken in its other sense of ‘slacken, relax’ a little later (590b3), which provides an 
interesting change of image. At 590a9-b1 Socrates deals with the vices of obstinacy 
and irritability: 

"H 8 adeddera Kal SvcKoAia wéyetar ody Stav td Acovtddéc te Kai 

dpeddec™ abéntar cal ovvtetvntar davappdotac; 

Ta&vv pév odv. 


And aren’t obstinacy and bad temper considered bad because they distend and 
invigorate our leonine, serpentine side to a disproportionate extent? 


Yes. 


The metaphor of growth and enlargement introduced by the verb ad€ntar (‘is in- 
creased’) fits with the earlier metaphor of the size of the different parts of the soul 
(588d), and those of feeding (588e) and fostering (589b). Waterfield, changing the 
sentence structure from passive to active, renders the verbs ad&ntar (‘is increased’) 
and ovvteivntat (‘is strained’) as ‘distend and invigorate’. In Waterfield’s translation 
‘invigorate’ specifies the Greek verb’s sense of ‘increase in power’ rather than 
‘increase in size’ (although the two often go hand-in-hand) and ‘distend’ would seem 
to be an attempt to render both the tension inherent in the idea of ‘straining’ and a 
concomitant idea of an increase in size, which Waterfield reinforces with his transla- 
tion of the adverb &vapydotms as ‘to a disproportionate extent’. Similarly, Grube 
translates the phrase as ‘increased and stretched disproportionately’ but these transla- 
tions are not quite accurate. For while the English ‘distend’ and ‘stretch’ denote ex- 
tension and expansion, the Greek verb ovvteiva means ‘strain, draw tight, brace up’ 
and thus denotes contraction and drawing together. Also, while the adverb 
davapdotas (‘unfittingly’) would allow the translation ‘disproportionately’, the word 
is often used in the context of music and sound where it means ‘discordantly, inhar- 
moniously’. Thus when ovvteiveo appears with &vapydotas (590b1) and is closely 
followed by the idea of ‘slackening’ (tf| yaAc&oe1, 590b3), the metaphor at work 
would seem to be a musical one, involving the tightening and slackening of an instru- 
ment’s strings. Thus Socrates is speaking of the parts of the soul as musical strings that 


*32 On the introduction of the ‘snakelike’ part, Adam comments (pp. 365-6): ‘The serpentine 
element has not hitherto been mentioned, but . . . may well be included in t& xepl tov 
Agovta S588E. It symbolises some meaner forms of the @vroevwdés which cannot well be 
attributed to the king of beasts, e.g. SvoxoAla ... , perfidiousness etc.’ 
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can be ‘tightened’ or ‘slackened’ and these different states are linked with virtue and 
vice, as cowardice is presented as the ‘slackening’ (tf| yaAdcoe:) and ‘relaxing’ 
(&vécer) of the Guoeddéc. The noun &veoig is the technical term for the tuning of 
strings” and the parts of the soul have already been spoken of in these musical terms 
in book IV (éxitetvovoa, 441e9; &vieica, 442a1), in the context of the idea of the 
‘harmony’ of the soul.? The notions of ‘tightening’ and ‘slackening’ at 590a-b may 
also refer to mental tension and relaxation,” and in this general sense would form a 
bridge with the imagery of calming and pacifying at 591b2-3, where the animal ele- 
ment of the soul is spoken of as ‘put to sleep’ (xowi{etar) and ‘pacified’ 


(Mepodtan). 


At 590b6 Socrates deals with the vices of flattery and meanness and uses further 
metaphors for the power relations in the soul. In this passage a person (t1<¢) is imag- 
ined as ‘subordinating’ (0x0 . . . xotf) his spirited element to ‘the mob-like beast’ (t@ 
OxAdder Onpic)”* and as accustoming it to be an ape instead of a lion (&vti A£ovtos 
xi6nxov). The ape adds to the family of animals in the soul (which is presumably 
meant to be humorous) and would seem to be an image of buffoonery and ridiculous 
behaviour.*”’ In thus transforming the character of the spirited element from a ‘lion’ to 
an ‘ape’ and in subordinating it to the ‘mob-like beast’ of the appetites, the person as a 
whole is presented as able to exert a direct influence on the nature of, and situation in, 
his soul. 


In the next section of the passage Socrates again uses the idea of interaction in the 
soul to explain why manual labour is reproached (590c2): 


Bavavota 5¢ Kal yewotexvia dua ti ole: Sverdoc péper; f dt GAAO 1 
ghoopuev f Stav tic cobevic pboer Exn 16 tod PeAtiotov eldoc, dote pI) 
&v S0vac8ar dpyeiv t&v év abtw Spewatov, GAAG Sepaxederv Exeiva, 
Kal ta Goxediata abtév pdvov Sbdvntat pavedverv; 


What about mundane, manual labour? Why do you think it has a bad name? 
Isn’t it precisely because there’s an inherent weakness in the truly good part of 
the person which makes him incapable of controlling his internal beasts, so that 
all he does is pander to them, and all he can learn is their whims? 


33 See e.g. Rep. 349¢2. 
4 See e.g. cuvedovtas (43283), cogeoviav (43288), corpova (441¢9), &ppovia te xai 
Sve (442a2) and cvvappdcavra .. . dppoviac (443d5-6). For other uses of the meta- 
hor of harmony within the soul, see appendix 2. 
oe ¢ idea of ‘tightening’ (ovvtelve) is used for the rousing of soul at Laws 800d3. 

The language at 590b7-9 echoes earlier passages on the soul in Rep.: dxAcSer (moblike) 
echoes the state model with its comparison of the éx.@vpntixdy to the lower classes; 
RpornAaKkiCopyevov recalls the abusive behaviour of the boastful discourses at 560d4 
ara mar cableg 7 and &xAnotiag echoes the use of &xAnotrdtatov for the 

éx.Ovupntixdv at 442a7; &xAnotia is also used in the comparison between soul and sieve 
at Gorg. 493b3. 
337 See Rep. 620c. 
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As Socrates makes his (untenable) connection between manual labour and a weak 
reason, he uses again the metaphors both of physical strength/weakness and of ruling 
for the exercise of power within the soul. New metaphors in this passage are those of 
the weak inner man ‘conciliating’ (G@epaxeterv) and ‘learning flatteries’ (@axeduata . 
. . Hav@dverv) for the beasts within. Since @wxebd~o can mean both ‘flatter’ and 
‘caress, pat’, the man within can be seen as using both verbal compliments and physi- 
cal caresses to win over the beasts. 


Thus in the model of the soul as a mythological creature Plato develops a number 
of different metaphors for the interaction and exercise of power within the soul. These 
metaphors are of two main types: those that convey the whole person’s influence on 
their soul and those that detail the inner struggles and contacts between the three parts 
of the soul. At the level of the whole human being, the person is spoken of as ‘feeding’ 
and ‘starving’ the different parts, as tuning them to the correct pitch, like musical 
strings, as ‘subordinating’ or ‘enslaving’ one part to another and as accustoming them 
to behave in certain ways. Fine or base traditions exert a direct influence on the soul 
by enslaving or liberating the different parts, and punishment is said both to ‘calm 
down’ the wild and to ‘free’ the tame aspects of the soul. At the level of inner rela- 
tions, the parts of the soul are depicted as of different sizes and strengths. When the 
animals are stronger than the inner man, they ‘drag’ him around, and their struggle 
with each other is that of wild beasts, biting, fighting and devouring each other. How- 
ever, when the man (reason) is the strongest part of the soul, he exercises a civilising 
influence, nurturing the animals and making them friendly. The political metaphors of 
ruling, making alliances, enslaving and liberating also feature in the activities of the 
inner soul, and a new twist is added when the weak ruler resorts to conciliation and 
flattery to keep control. To sum up: in this model Plato combines language of physical 
and political power, of training animals, cultivating plants and tuning strings in a mu- 
sical instrument. The mixture of human and animal forms in the mythological creature 
gives rise to the different metaphors of human and animal behaviour — some of which 
also feature in the next model, as the charioteer of the soul attempts to control his team 
of horses. 


3. Charioteer and Horses 


Plato’s account of the struggle in the soul and his development of the charioteer and 
horses image in the myth of the Phaedrus have been carefully analysed by various 
critics.°* My particular concern is with the various metaphors for interaction and 
power-relations between the soul’s parts that are presented within this model. It is 
generally accepted that the figures of the charioteer and good and bad horses corre- 
spond at least approximately to the reasoning, spirited and appetitive parts of the soul 


338 See esp. Ferrari, Cicadas, pp. 185-203. Price’s analysis of mental conflict in Plato also 
offers a very perceptive account of the significance of the imagery of the Phdr. (MC, pp. 
74-82). 
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as set out in Republic.” A key difference between the two accounts of tripartition is 
that whereas in the Republic conflict in the soul is considered from a general perspec- 
tive, in the Phaedrus the particular perspective is that of the experience of love and 
sexual desire. 


In the Phaedrus the charioteer and horses model portrays the response of different 
parts of the soul to the impulse of love. As noted in Chapter 5, in his choice of this 
model Plato may have been inspired by the chariot and horse imagery of Greek erotic 
poetry.” Through the figures and respective behaviour of the charioteer and his 
horses, Plato opens up the soul of the lover to reveal how the three parts within react to 
the sight of the beloved. In this context the struggle is primarily between reason and 
appetites, and for the most part the spirited element supports reason.”**' The appetites, 
represented by the bad horse, want simply to enjoy sexual intercourse with the boy 
(throughout this model the parts of the soul are spoken of as relating directly to the 
beloved). But the charioteer (reason) desires a more spiritual and sustained love affair 
where beauty and love awaken the soul’s memory of the Forms and so spur the lovers 
on to philosophical lives — which brings rewards both in this life and in the afterlife 
(256a-7a). In the story of how the charioteer in the soul of the philosophic lover finally 
subdues the bad horse and its lustful desires, Plato uses various metaphors for the 
interaction between the soul’s parts and for the exercise of power. Essentially, there 
are two groups of metaphors in this model: those which portray the struggle strictly in 
terms of a charioteer’s attempt to control his horses and those which present both 
charioteer and horses acting and reacting in human ways. 


In his myth Socrates begins his account of the conflict in the soul with a detailed 
description of both horses (253d-e).”” As Ferrari observes, these descriptions are 
heavily caricatured (Cicadas, p. 185) and indeed ‘rather vaudevillian’ (p. 200). On the 
matter of obedience to the charioteer, the good horse is described as &xAnKkto<c 
(‘needing no whip’) and is said to ‘respond to the spoken command alone’ 
(xeAedopatt povov Kal Ady@ fvioxettat), whereas the bad horse is described as 
pd&otiy: pete Kevtpov pdyic bxeixav (‘hardly yielding to the whip and goad to- 
gether’). The bad horse is also said to be xoA tbc (‘large, gross’) — a point which ac- 


339 See e.g. Ferrari, Cicadas, p. 185; Hackforth, Plato's Phaedrus, p. 72; Guthrie, ‘Plato’s 
views on the nature of soul’, p. 234; Linforth, p. 299; McGibbon, p. 56. See also Robin- 
son, Plato's Psychology, pp. 117 and 123. 

4 See 5.11.2 on wings. 

oh ea oleat the good horse, see Robinson, Plato's Psychology, p. 117 and Ferrari, Cica- 

» p. 192. 

32 Rowe's translation captures Plato’s exaggerated contrast between the two: ‘the first of the 
two, which is on the nobler side, is erect in form and clean-limbed, high-necked, nose 
somewhat hooked, white in colour, with black eyes, a lover of honour when joined with 
restraint and a sense of shame, and a companion of true glory, needing no whip, respond- 
ing to the spoken command alone; the other is crooked in shape, gross, a random collection 
of parts, with a short, powerful neck, flat-nosed, black-skinned, grey-eyed, bloodshot, 
companion of excess and boastfulness, shaggy around the ears, deaf, hardly yielding to 
whip and goad together.’ 
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cords with the portrayal of the appetites in the Republic as the largest part of the 
soul. 

When the charioteer first catches sight of the beloved, the unruly nature of the bad 
horse asserts itself. For whereas the good horse restrains itself, the bad horse lurches 
forward (254a3-4): 6 5 odte xévtpav fhvioxyixdv otte pdotiyos En évtpéxertat, 
oxiptav 5é Bia pépetar (‘the other no longer takes notice of goading or the whip 
from the charioteer, but springs powerfully forward’, tr. Rowe). The bad horse desires 
immediate contact with the boy and so ‘forces’ (avayxd{e1) the other two ‘to move 
towards the beloved’ (lévat te xpdc t& xardixd). The bad horse exerts control, then, 
by forcing the others to move in the direction in which he wants to go. At first the 
charioteer and good horse ‘resist’ (&vtitetvetov, a7, lit: ‘stretch, strain back; strive 
against, resist’), pulling against the force of the bad horse. But eventually they give in 
and ‘follow its lead’ (xopeboBov c&youtvo, b2). This idea of the parts of the soul 
being ‘led’ in a particular direction recalls Republic 589a2 (Sxy . . . &ypn). When the 
three come close to the beloved, events take an unexpected tum. At the sight of the 
boy’s beauty (the ‘flashing’ of his face — d&otpdxtovoav, 25461) the charioteer re- 
members his earlier vision of the Forms (see 248a) and becomes frightened and aw- 
estruck (254b). He suddenly rears backwards and in that same motion™ exerts tre- 
mendous force against both horses (254b8-c2): xai Gua tvay-xado6n elc todzicm 
éAxboar tas fviag ofta apddpa, dot éxi ta loxia Gum KxaSioa td Ixxo 
(‘and is forced at the same time to pull back the reins so violently as to bring both 
horses down on their haunches’, tr. Rowe). Thus the charioteer exerts his control by 
pulling back the reins and so dictating the movement of the horses. Although the 
charioteer’s violent action brings pain to the horses (tfig O50vng . . . dnd tod 
yaarvod te... Kal tod xtdpatoc, 254c5-6), the unruly horse will still not obey and 
tries once again to force them to approach the boy (264d). This time he makes a more 
concerted effort and ‘struggles, neighs and pulls’ (BiaCépevoc, xpepetiCav. EAxov, 
d4).* But the charioteer matches this increased effort with an even more intense re- 
action (254d6-e5): 


Kal éxerdh tyybs foav, tyxbwas cai éxteivas tiv Képxov, évdaxdv tov 
yadivov, pet’ dvaideias EAxer 6 5° tvioxos Ent pGAAov tadtdv xd&Bo<c 
nabov, doxep &nd BoRANyos avaxeody, Ett p&AAov 100 bBpict00 Ixxov 
éx tv dd56vtmv Bia dxiow ondoas tov yadivov, thy te Kaxnydpov 
yAa@ttav Kail tas yvaBous xabfyatev cal th oxétAn te Kal td loxia xpds 
tiv yfiv épetcas ddbOvaic Edmxev. 

and when they are nearby, head down and tail outstretched, teeth clamped on its 
bit, it pulls shamelessly; but the same happens to the charioteer as before, only 


wes i, SCE €-B. Rep. 442a5-7 and 588d4. 
> See Ferrari’s interpretation of this action (Cicadas, pp. 189-90): ‘The gesture of mastery 
seems more like a compulsive reaction of aversion’. 
id Compare Rep. 589e1 (EAxea@at). 
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still more violently, as he falls back as if from a Ausplex [a starting-device for 
races]; still more violently he wrenches the bit back, and forces it from the teeth 
of the unruly horse, spattering its evil-speaking tongue and its jaws with blood, 
and thrusting its legs and haunches to the ground delivers it over to pains (tr. 
Rowe). 


By subduing the evil horse in this way many times (xoAAdx«tc), the charioteer suc- 
ceeds in ‘humbling’ it (taxe1va@Oeic, 254e7) and so can be said to have tamed or 
trained it.“© Communication and control in this passage are achieved mainly through 
physical contact, as is appropriate for human/equine interaction, but the adjective 
Kaxnydpov (‘evil-speaking’), used of the bad horse’s tongue, introduces into the pic- 
ture a second group of metaphors which portrays the three figures relating to one an- 
other in more human ways and using verbal communication. Thus the same passage 
offers both animal and human metaphors for interaction within the soul. 


When the bad horse responds lustfully to the sight of the beloved (254a), he is 
described as ‘causing all kinds of trouble’ (na&vta xpd&ypata xapéxwv) to his com- 
panion — a phrase which can be understood in both human and animal terms. But 
Plato employs an unequivocally anthropomorphic metaphor when the bad horse is said 
to force the team ‘to mention’ to the beloved ‘the delights of sex’ (vetav xoveto@ar 
tfic tv dmpodiciwv xapitoc, 254a6-7). As Ferrari observes (Cicadas, pp. 186-7), 
the bad horse starts to behave in human ways at this point, as he ‘adopts persuasive 
language and the methods of reason’ and as his intentions are ‘described in gentle 
euphemisms and given overt expression primarily in his persuasive use of words’. 
Despite their displeasure (&yavaxto0vte), the good horse and charioteer are swayed 
by the bad horse and are described as (254b3): etEavte cal duoAoyhoavte noincetv 
tO keAevduevov (‘giving in and agreeing to do what he tells them’). The bad horse is 
thus able to issue orders, and his verbal skill is revealed still further at 254c when he 
reacts angrily to the charioteer’s flight from the beloved. The good horse at this point 
is covered in shame but the bad horse is furious (254c6-d1): 


poyic sEavanrvebdoas sro ddpnoev dpyfi, ZOAAd KxaKxi{ev tov te hvloxov 
Kal tov dudCvya wo Sevdia te xai dvavdpia Aindvte tiv thE Kai 
OuoAoyiav: 
[it] scarcely gets it breath back before it breaks into angry abuse, repeatedly 
reviling the charioteer and its companion for cowardly and unmanly desertion 
of their agreed position. 

Thus the evil horse rebukes the other parts of the soul in the language of a military 


commander’ — language which may be inspired by the state model of the Republic. 
This outburst of the love-sick horse is clearly intended to be humorous, for here, as in 


© Compare Rep. 589b2-6. 
47 See Ferrari, Cicadas, p. 188: ‘The sentiment is lofty, and expressed not violently but through 
ee — the rhetorical pose seems to be that of a commander in the field exhorting 
is faint-hearted troops’. 
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the mythological monster model, Plato is presenting pictures of the soul not only to 
illustrate his points but also to entertain the reader. The horse’s outburst prompts the 
other parts of the soul to ‘beg’ him (Seopéveov, d2) to postpone his advance and to 
arrange a verbal contract, which they hope he will forget. But, being determined, he 
does not forget (254d2-4): ‘when the agreed time comes and they pretend not to re- 
member, he reminds them’. This rather playful image portrays the parts of the soul 
engaging in negotiation and tactical ploys — a sharp contrast to the very next sentence 
where the bad horse reverts to thoroughly equine behaviour and brute force (254d4). 
Towards the end of the myth, when both horses are tamed, the anthropomorphic meta- 
phor is continued in a further echo of the Republic’s state model, as the parts of the 
soul are spoken of respectively as ‘enslaved’ (SovAwodpevot) and ‘freed’ (Ae v6ept- 
Gavtec, 256b2-3). 


To conclude: in this model Plato mixes physical and verbal metaphors for interac- 
tion and control between the three parts of the soul. In the physical metaphors the 
charioteer uses the apparatus of reins, bit, whip and goad to control the movement of 
the horses. The good horse mostly allows itself to be guided in this way, while the bad 
horse pulls and strains against the force of the charioteer in its attempt to move the 
team in a different direction. The verbal metaphors work in two ways: first, in an im- 
age which sustains the human/animal relationship, the charioteer gives spoken com- 
mands to the horses; and second, in a fully anthropomorphic picture, the bad horse 
issues his own commands and engages in rhetoric, and the three figures negotiate and 
make verbal contracts. Thus the parts of the soul interact in human and animal ways 
and attempt to control one another through both physical force and verbal ploys. 


IV. Conclusions 


In the three models of soul as state, mythological monster and charioteer and horses 
Plato uses many different metaphors for interaction and exercise of power within the 
soul: metaphors of civil and political faction; physical size and strength; a charioteer’s 
skill; the training of animals; fighting between animals; the tuning of musical strings 
and a whole range of verbal communication, from flattery and persuasion to angry 
abuse. It is now time to consider the cognitive significance of these metaphors and to 
to decide whether or not they can be reduced to, or replaced by, literal or abstract 
terms. 


The first point to establish is that the three models and their various metaphors 
aim to portray the same processes in soul. The good ruler’s attempts to create a peace- 
ful state, the inner man’s efforts to make the beasts friendly and the charioteer’s en- 
deavours to control his horses all offer different pictures of the same struggle in which 
reason seeks to gain control over the more disruptive elements of the soul — spirit and 
appetites. But what kind of control is this and how is it achieved? First Plato’s theory 
demands that interaction in the soul be seen as an actual series of events. For Plato it is 
actually the case that at different times different parts of the soul can be in control of, 
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and so impose their will on, the others. Moline comments on Plato's language of con- 
trol and rule in the soul (‘Complexity’, p. 6): 


An individual is one of these three sorts and leads the life he or she does be- 
cause of the part of the psyche which rules the others, in that individual’s psy- 
che. Talk of ‘rule’ is plainly causal and explanatory in force, and given the iso- 
morphism of polis and psyche that Plato posits and requires for his arguments, 
we are to take it as straightforward, not metaphorical. 


Moline is right that talk of ‘rule’ in the soul is causal and explanatory in force. For 
Plato is using such terminology to set out and to explain his seriously-held view that 
whenever a person makes a choice between satisfying conflicting desires, one part of 
his or her soul is actually ‘ruling’ the others. Such language conveys a serious view 
and is to be taken as ‘straightforward’, but this does not mean that it is not metaphon- 
cal.“ Plato’s talk of ‘rule’ within the soul describes a process that Plato believes ac- 
tually happens when a person makes certain types of decision. But since the soul is an 
incorporeal essence for Plato, it is difficult to imagine and to speak of the processes 
concerned: about how one part of it actually affects, influences and wins control over 
another. Price (MC, p. 33) observes on Plato’s use of the language of ‘dragging’ within 
the soul: ‘In such language, conflicting motivations become quasi-physical forces, 
operating as it were spatially’. Plato often relies on the language of physical force for 
relations within the soul, as has been shown in the three models examined above. This 
language clashes with the immaterial nature of soul and so is metaphorical. Is there, 
then, an abstract language for the process of influencing the parts of the soul that can 
replace these metaphors? 


For Plato, soul is that part of us which reacts rationally and emotionally to the 
world around us and so language portraying the soul as reasoning, desiring external 
objects and responding to words can be accepted as describing, in Platonic terms, what 
actually goes on in the soul when human beings exercise their rational faculties. Such 
language portraying the parts of the soul as having their own desires and making 
judgements can be classed as abstract, as it is appropriate to soul’s immaterial nature. 
Thus it is possible to speak in abstract terms of the soul responding to different types 
of external influence. But what about the exercise of influence within the soul? Moline 
correctly points out that the parts of the soul ‘are likened to persuadable agents’ (p. 13) 
and then poses (and answers) an important question (“Complexity’, p. 13): 


These parts hold opinions, and one opinion can be exchanged for another in the 
process of persuasion. We know that Plato’s goal was unanimity between the 
parts (442D2). But does Plato go so far in his isomorphism of polis and psyche 
that he posits an internal, psychic counterpart to the process of persuasion? 


“4 See my comments in 6.1 on the error of using ‘metaphorical’ to mean ‘fanciful’ or ‘fictional’. 
An expression can be both metaphorical and seriously meant as a reference to reality. 
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He does. In the Republic itself Plato’s model of a person’s internal thought 
processes is unabashedly discursive. 


As Moline shows, the view of thought as internal discourse appears in both the 
Theaetetus (189e) and Sophist (227e ff). As mentioned in 6.II above, Moline accepts 
the claim of Brés and Kenny that Plato developed ‘beyond metaphor’ a concept of 
psychic health. He holds that this is also true of the concept of the soul’s discourse (p. 
17): ‘Plato played a comparable role in developing, if not devising, a concept of psy- 
chotherapy by verbal means’. Moline discusses how such ‘psychotherapy’ in the dia- 
logues can be administered not only by external agents (people talking to their own or 
to other people’s souls), but also internally, by the parts of the soul themselves (p. 22). 
As shown above, Plato often presents the parts of the soul as speaking and as persuad- 
ing one another to act in certain ways, and this is indeed a ‘psychic counterpart to the 
process of persuasion’. Such a concept may be ‘beyond metaphor’ in the sense of 
being the seriously-held view that these events actually occur in the soul but is it 
‘beyond metaphor’ in the sense that it does not depend on metaphor for its expression? 
Verbal communication no less than bodily force requires physical apparatus: oral 
speech demands vocal chords, mouth and tongue, while written speech demands a 
material medium. Since the parts of the soul do not have a physical nature, they cannot 
communicate by verbal means and so all language of verbal communication within the 
soul is anthropomorphic and thereby metaphorical. Without the anthropomorphic 
notions of ‘speech’ and ‘persuasion’, Plato could not develop his concept of 
‘psychotherapy’ at all. For to the question ‘how exactly does each part establish con- 
trol over the others?’ Plato’s only answer is: ‘by means of physical or verbal force’. 
Physical or verbal means are the only methods of control set out in the three models 
for the struggle in the soul, models which constitute some of Plato’s most developed 
accounts of psychic processes.” 


The picture of soul that remains, then, is deeply anthropomorphic, with the parts 
of the soul behaving as ‘little people’ or ‘homunculi’. T.M. Robinson believes that 
Plato’s anthropomorphic language for the soul is metaphorical but that it stems from a 
view of the soul as a ‘counter-person’.’” On the use of such language in the Phaedo, 
he comments (Plato's Psychology, p. 26): 


That much of this language would be classed by Plato himself as metaphorical 
is hardly in doubt; frequently he tones down similar remarks with a cautionary 
‘as if or ‘as though’ (@oxep). But if all the language is metaphorical, it is re- 
markable how internally coherent it all is, how methodically it conspires to lead 
the reader to imagine the soul under one and only one guise — that of a person. 


Robinson makes the same point later when discussing Republic (p. 47): 


9 The only other model for such activity in the soul is that given in the Jim., discussed in my 
article, ‘The language of soul in Plato’s Timaeus’. The account in the Tim. adds visual 
methods of control to the physical and verbal methods outlined in Rep. and Phar. 

35° See pp. 20, 22-3, 26, 128, 158-9 and 161-2. 
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Robinson makes the same point later when discussing Republic (p. 47): 


No doubt verbs like ‘to be at a loss’ (&xopetv), ‘to supplicate the aid of 
(mapaKxaAetv) and ‘to hand down word’ (xapayyéAAetv) are to be taken meta- 
phorically, . . . but it is noticeable how they all tend to be of a particular pattern, 
stemming from a notion of soul as an inner person, or, to use a now famous 
phrase, ‘ghost in the machine’. 


Perhaps Plato is indeed working with the view of soul as a counter-person — this 
would explain the anthropomorphic language and show that it is intended to be taken 
seriously but it would not make it any less metaphorical. Julia Annas has discussed the 
merits of Plato’s anthropomorphic terms for the parts of the soul (JPR, p. 144) and has 
concluded: 


And so there is nothing wrong with talking of the explanatory parts of the 
whole person as though they were themselves people of a very simply kind. 
Talking of them as homunculi is very natural and unavoidable. 


Annas also supports the view of Dennet”™' that (p. 144): ‘if one can get a team or 
committee of relatively ignorant . . . homunculi to produce the intelligent behaviour of 
the whole, this is progress’. This may indeed be progress, but is it progress in which 
metaphor plays an integral, irreducible role? 


Talk of ‘rule’ within the soul involves viewing the parts of the soul as homunculi, 
and while the parts of the soul may be /ike little people, they are not people. The word 
‘person’ refers to a complex of body and soul (in Platonic terms), and, since the parts 
of the soul are without body (and moreover, since they do not experience the same 
conflict of motives as people), they are not people. They may share some features of a 
human person, but, as Annas says, to use the language of homunculi is to talk of ex- 
planatory parts ‘as though they were themselves people’. The ‘as though’ here is cru- 
cial, for it points to the ‘is-and-is-not’ aspect of metaphor — the aspect which makes 
metaphor so cognitively useful. 

It now remains to return to the three theses set out in Chapter 1 to decide which 
best accounts for the cognitive significance of Plato’s soul metaphors. In essence, the 
epistemic thesis argues that through the process of verbal interaction metaphors have a 
distinct and irreducible force, which provides a special kind of epistemic access not 
afforded by literal language. The non-propositional thesis rejects the interactive view 
of metaphor and argues that the primary role of metaphorical language is not to convey 
information but to evoke moods and stimulate lines of imaginative thought. Finally, 
the illustrative thesis acknowledges the usefulness of metaphor in providing a vivid, 
memorable and persuasive means of expression and in developing new ideas but re- 
jects the claim that metaphors are able to convey information which cannot be con- 
veyed in literal terms. In Chapter 5, to cope with the particular case of Plato’s soul 


35! 1) Dennet, Brainstorms. 
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metaphors, the illustrative thesis was modified so that it maintained that all ideas con- 
veyed by metaphor can be conveyed in literal or abstract terms.’” If these theses are 
applied to Plato’s soul metaphors, it becomes apparent that the non-propositional the- 
sis does not account for their work, since the soul metaphors often do state proposi- 
tions and since their primary role is often that of illuminating difficult ideas. As set out 
in Chapter 2,°* the strongest challenger to the illustrative thesis is Eva Kittay’s version 
of the epistemic thesis. For although other critics, notably Max Black and Richard 
Boyd, share the interaction view which forms the basis of Kittay’s theory, her account 
is unique in that it maintains that metaphors cannot generate radically new information 
about reality, but merely radically new perspectives on information or experience that 
is already known. This version of the epistemic thesis allows the debate to move away 
from the question of how metaphors relate to ‘reality’ (a point in dispute between the 
illustrative and other versions of the epistemic thesis) and allows attention to be di- 
rected to a more fundamental difference between these two theses: their conflicting 
views on the relation between metaphors and literal (or abstract) language. Thus the 
question remains: which of these two theses best accounts for the role of Plato’s soul 
metaphors? 


The key difference between the illustrative thesis and Kittay’s theory comes with 
Kittay’s claim that metaphors are cognitively irreplaceable ‘to the extent that the 
speaker has no other linguistic resources to achieve these ends’. Within the confines of 
the literary form of dialogue, the ‘other linguistic resources’ available for Plato are 
literal language, new abstract terminology and myth. As demonstrated earlier in 
Chapter 2, Plato’s soul myths do not communicate any special information over and 
above that of the the root metaphors around which they are based (metaphors such as 
the journey of the soul), which leaves the key question: do Plato’s soul metaphors 
communicate information about the soul which cannot be communicated by means of 
literal or abstract language? 


In Chapter 5 the discussion focused on Plato’s metaphors for the soul's relation- 
ship to the body: the processes of birth and death; the superiority of the soul; the ef- 
fects of the body on soul and the ways that soul can respond. In assessing how these 
metaphors related to literal and abstract terminology, I maintained as far as possible 
the view that these metaphors can be reduced to various literal or abstract phrases. But 
it was clear that such a ‘reduction’ is easier in some cases than others: e.g. the meta- 
phor of the soul as a master or ruler of the body can be converted into abstract state- 
ments such as that the soul is more powerful and of a higher status than the body, 
while other metaphors such as the presence of soul ‘in’ the body are not so easily re- 
placed. Although the issues under discussion were beginning to strain the normal uses 
of language, I was prepared at this stage to accept that Plato’s accounts of soul rested 
on some established usage for yuyh and that some of the metaphors for the soul/body 


352 See 5.IV (Conclusions). 
353 See 2.V (Soul and Human Knowledge). 
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relationship could be replaced by abstract terms within Plato’s own theoretical per- 
spective. Thus I accepted that some of the metaphors in this category may be seen as 
conforming to the (modified) illustrative thesis. 


It is important to stress again that this is not to claim that there is no difference 
between such soul metaphors and the abstract statements which convey the same basic 
information. For the illustrative thesis recognises that metaphor has its own distinctive 
expressive capacities: that, if used effectively, it can lead a reader on to new insights; 
can have a great emotional impact and can be highly persuasive. The illustrative thesis 
duly acknowledges that metaphor can stimulate new ways of thinking by creating or 
highlighting similarities between two different concepts of areas of experience and it 
also recognises that the compactness of metaphorical expression adds to its effective- 
ness as a means of communicating new or difficult ideas. In short, the illustrative the- 
sis takes account of metaphor’s strengths in developing ideas, in teaching and in the 
exposition of theories and arguments. But it stops short at the idea that metaphors can 
communicate information which literal — or at least abstract — language simply can- 
not, maintaining the blanket position that anything that can be said by means of meta- 
phor can also be said by means of literal or abstract terms. The emphasis here is not on 
effectiveness or impact but on cognitive content, i.e. the actual idea or information 
conveyed by the metaphor. The modified illustrative thesis offers useful insights into 
the workings of some of Plato’s soul metaphors: (a) the second-level, imagistic meta- 
phors which can be reduced to more neutral (but still concrete) first-level metaphors 
and (5) the first-level metaphors which can sometimes be reduced to abstract terms. In 
the case of (a) the illustrative thesis argues that the cognitive content of the metaphor 
of soul being ‘implanted’ in a body can be reduced to the idea that soul is ‘attached’ to 
the body at birth. In the case of (5) the illustrative thesis argues that the cognitive con- 
tent of the metaphor of soul ‘entering’ a body (see e.g. Phaedo 77b) can be reduced to 
the idea that sou! is ‘in human form’ during earthly life (Phaedo 76c). 


Chapter 5 considered Plato’s language for the relation of soul and body and it was 
accepted that in setting up these ideas Plato could draw upon some earlier, established 
usage of woxf, for example, as ‘life-force’. But in this chapter where the theme is 
Plato’s language for the inner soul, there is no literal, established background of ideas 
or vocabulary upon which Plato can draw. For the subjects of interaction and power- 
relations in the soul were not current in Greek usage and had not been developed by 
any earlier Greek author. With no literal terms at his disposal, could Plato nevertheless 
develop his own abstract terminology in this area? Abstract terminology would de- 
mand expression that did not attribute corporeal nature to the soul or present the soul 
in any way that was at odds with its nature as an immaterial essence. 


In the three major models for interaction and power-relations in the soul, second- 
level metaphors, such as the charioteer tugging the reins of the bad horse or the king of 
the soul establishing a particular political constition, can be reduced to first-level 
metaphors of human dominance and control, where the parts of the soul can exert 
influence on each other by verbal or physical means. But can these notions of verbal or 
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physical control be reduced any further to abstract terminology? The most neutral 
terms that Plato uses for the exercise of control within the soul are forms of the verb 
xpatéa (‘rule, conquer, prevail’) and related words (see e.g. Republic 430e6-431b2 
and Phaedrus 237d6-e3). But these terms cannot be regarded as abstract since they 
come directly from the human sphere of political and social interactions.°™ Thus even 
the more neutral vocabulary of control within the soul is metaphorical since it presents 
the parts of the soul as if they were ‘little people’ — homunculi. Since Plato cannot 
replace his language of homunculi with literal or abstract terminology, the illustrative 
thesis cannot account for those metaphors through which Plato conveys his ideas on 
interaction and power-relations in the soul. For while the three models of state, 
mythological monster and charioteer and horses introduce second-level metaphors 
such as reason ‘taming’ the appetites which can be replaced by the first-level meta- 
phors of ‘control’ within the soul and of the soul’s parts as homunculi, these first-level 
metaphors can be reduced no further and cannot be replaced by literal terminology.*” 


In the absence of any abstract or literal terminology Plato tumed to language of 
human relations and dominance (as well as to further metaphors of size, strength and 
physical force) in order to express his new ideas on soul in a comprehensible fashion. 
In his exposition of the theory of tripartition, Plato was able, when he wished, to 
‘reduce’ metaphors of physical strength to more neutral (but still anthropomorphic) 
terms of control and influence more suited to the soul’s nature as rational principle and 
centre of emotions. But he could not replace with abstract terms the metaphors of 
verbal persuasion and command. For even if one is willing to accept that there can be 
an abstract type of ‘control’ between the parts of the soul, there are no abstract terms 
available for how this process might actually occur. In discussing the Phaedrus’ mode] 
of charioteer and horses, Ferrari observes (Cicadas, pp. 202-3): 


3 Price discusses the pre-Platonic background to this notion of ‘rule’ in the soul as he shows 
how Plato’s language of tripartition develops out of the notion of ‘ruling oneself’ (MC, pp. 
30-1). In his notes (nn. 2 and 3, p. 183) Price observes the popular Greek usage of such 
expression: (n. 2) ‘Socrates says that phrases like “master of oneself’ (kreittén hautou) 
were familiar (Rep. 4.430e7-9) and K.J. Dover confirms it (1974, p. 126). Non-lovers are 
said to be “masters of themselves” in the commonplace speech that Plato either borrows 
from Lysias or invents for him in the Phaedrus (232a4-5)’. Dover lists various examples 
and comments (Greek Popular Morality, p. 126): ‘In so far as the Greeks spoke of a person 
being “forced”, “conquered”, “worsted”, “overcome” or “enslaved” by desire or other 
emotions... , they implicitly identified the self with the deliberative element, of which the 
emotions are the assailants’. 

°° Price hints at the irreplaceability of the metaphors when he observes on Plato’s language of 
soul (MC, p. 56): ‘(Plato] is given to speaking of the parts anthropomorphically: parts can 
give commands (4. 439c6-7), or be obedient (441e6); they can raise faction (442d1, 
444b1), or be meddlesome (443d2, 444b2). [. . .] Yet it is mysterious what is left over to 
motivate decision between one’s soul-parts’. In the same vein Price observes the difficulty 
of interpreting tripartition in the Phar. without its attendant imagery (MC, p. 80): ‘Yet it is 
left partly elusive just how the horses’ training is to be understood: outside metaphor, what 
are the driver’s sanctions, and the horses’ fears?’ 
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Plato resolutely refuses to give an ‘atomic’ account of the philosophic lovers’ 
experience — an account of the phenomena in terms of elements different in 
kind . . . And I think the reason for Plato’s avoidance of atomic explanation in 
psychology is this: that he thereby sharpens in himself the perspective of the 
charioteer. 


I would contend rather that Plato does not so much refuse but is unable to give an 
‘atomic account’, because the terms necessary for such an account simply did not 
exist. And it is because of this gap in language, occasioned by the novelty of his the- 
ory, that Plato came to rely on anthropomorphic metaphors for the tripartite soul. 
Therefore when Plato presents the parts of the soul as seeking to control one another 
by means of command and persuasion, this language is as metaphorical as that of 
physical force. Since these metaphors thus become irreplaceable components in 
Plato’s theory-building,’” they display the cognitive force described by Kittay and 
Boyd. For Boyd has argued that metaphors can ‘introduce theoretical terminology 
where none previously existed’ (p. 482) and Kittay has maintained that some meta- 
phors are cognitively irreducible and cannot be replaced by literal terms. Although 
Boyd’s view that there is a class of metaphor that can best be termed ‘theory- 
constitutive’, in that the theory they present is constituted by the metaphors themselves 
and cannot be otherwise expressed, seems to me correct, other features of his account 
are less convincing, in particular the claim that metaphors can generate radically new 
information about the world (see 1.III.1). Kittay’s thesis, in contrast, is more circum- 
spect in that it claims that metaphors provide new insights not by ‘positing new exis- 
tents’ but by forcing a ‘reconceptualisation’ of information or experience already 
available. In line with this view Plato’s metaphors for interaction and the struggle in 
the soul can be said to lead to a reconceptualisation of the familiar experience of 
mental conflict. 


To conclude: the central question of this debate has now been answered since the 
illustrative thesis has been shown to account for the cognitive significance of some of 
Plato’s metaphors for the sou! but not all. The soul metaphors analysed in this chapter 
convey information which cannot be conveyed in literal or abstract terms, since there 
was no literal Greek usage for these ideas and since Plato himself had no abstract 
vocabulary for the processes of interaction within the soul. Thus metaphors in the 
highly specialised area of Plato’s tripartite theory bear out the claims of Kittay’s ver- 
sion of the epistemic thesis: that some metaphors constitute the theories they present 
and that the information they convey forces a reconceptualisation of familiar experi- 
ence. It is important to remember that the epistemic view does not contradict the illus- 
trative thesis on the force of metaphor but simply adds the further point that in some 
circumstances metaphor can be cognitively irreplaceable. 


356 Compare Leary’s conclusion on Darwin's use of metaphor (‘Psyche’s Muse’, p. 10): ‘Far 
hs being merely illustrative, Darwin’s metaphors constitute the very foundation of his 
cory’. 
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Analysis of metaphor in theory-building is now established as an important area of 
research across various disciplines. In a recent essay on metaphor, Paul McReynolds, a 
cognitive psychologist,’ touches briefly on Plato’s metaphors of soul and considers 
the metaphors presented in the image of charioteer and horses. He concludes (p. 142): 
‘One cannot know, of course, whether these metaphors were instrumental in the devel- 
opment of Plato’s tripartite theory or whether their role was solely that of communicat- 
ing his conception through vivid imagery. At minimum they performed the latter func- 
tion’. The author is right that ‘at minimum’ these soul metaphors played an important 
illustrative role but there is no need for such a cautious assessment. For I hope I have 
shown that, contrary to McReynolds’ expectation, we can know — through an analysis 
of Plato’s Greek texts — that these metaphors were indeed epistemic in Plato, serving 
a creative and generative function as vital instruments in the development of his the- 
ory. 

In attributing anthropomorphic images to the gods and the soul Plato is not alone 
amongst thinkers. Indeed the extension of terms from our own experience of the world 
to domains about which we can only speculate is a fundamental human method of 
enquiry. Images for gods arise out of human experience of society and social relations, 
as Walter Burkert’ observes (p. 81): 


Religion is generally accepted as a system of rank, implying dependence, sub- 
ordination and submission to unseen superiors. The awareness of rank and de- 
pendence in religion is particularly clear in all the ancient religions. 


But the matter goes even further than human social relations, as Burkert also explains 
(pp. 82-3): ‘A highly developed awareness of authority within a complex system of 
rank is well established in all primate societies’. Burkert discusses how the idea of 
rank is visualized (p. 83) ‘in a vertical dimension, rather than as a horizontal sequence 
or some centripetal arrangement’ and argues that this vertical dimension is not deter- 
mined by any logic but by ‘reminiscence of the prehuman habitat’, since it derives 
from the tree. He concludes that (p. 83) ‘The awareness and feelings of inferiority and 
superiority on the vertical axis are part of our biological inheritance’. Burkert’s analy- 
sis helps to clarify why it is that human beings place their gods above them (in the sky 
or heaven) and why thinkers such as Plato develop in their views on gods not only the 
polarity of up/down but also the notions of gods as rulers and kings: when we image 
gods, we attribute to them features from our own ‘biological inheritance’. 


In the same way, when thinkers assess the notion of soul and the workings of 
mind, the model employed is the human being itself — with its own biological and 
social functions. The dialogues of Plato are full of metaphors of sou! both as a human 
body, with its own vision, nutrition, health, disease and power of movement, and as a 
human person, active within a social and political framework. On the question of how 


357 Paul McReynolds, ‘Motives and metaphors: a study in scientific creativity’. 
358 W. Burkert, Creation of the Sacred, Tracks of Biology in Early Religions. 
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human beings have imagined and assessed their own consciousness and rational abili- 
ties, Price comments (MC, p. 2): 


It is inevitable that we should speak of mental conflict in social language. [. . .] 
Interpersonal relations are reflected internally by intra-personal ones, so that 
the mind becomes the scene of a quasi-social drama. 


And on Plato’s anthropomorphic forms of expression for soul he observes (MC, pp. 

56-7): 
We can take them to be a manner of speaking, a way of writing up intemal 
conflict in the style of external drama. [. . .] More speculatively, we may sur- 
mise that such conceptions can faithfully capture an aspect of the way the mind 
pictures itself, a self-dramatizing mode in which it experiences, and transmutes, 
its own workings. [. . .} Dramatically is at once how Plato writes and how we 
live. 


So the human mind pictures itself as a human being and transmutes its experience of 
living in the external world into its own interior life. Thus Plato’s images of ‘persons 
unseen’ can be understood as part of an on-going investigation whereby, in order to 
make sense of the forces that control human lives, we generate images of ourselves 
and thus construct a world founded upon our own social and biological nature. 
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Contents of Appendices 


Appendix 1: Images of gods 


GODS AS CRAFTSMEN 


General terms for construction 
(Timaeus) 


dnepyaCopar 
Lnzaveopar 
novew/Enorveo 
OvviotTHLL 
(CUV)TEKTALVOLAL 
Particular skills exercised (Timaeus) 
building/housing 
carpentry 
embroidery 
irrigation 
modelling 
planting/sowing 
weaving 
welding/glueing 
Craft-related activities in the Timaeus 
bending 
binding/fastening 


cutting/dividing 
felting 
fermenting 
filling 
joining 
kneading 
mixing 
pouring 
stuffing 
winding 
GODS AS FATHERS 
The creation of god as his child 
lesser gods 
man 
universe 
GODS AS KINGS 


GODS AS RULERS, MASTERS, 
OWNERS 


GODS AS SHEPHERDS 
GODS AS HELMSMEN 
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Appendix 2: Images of soul 


GROUP A: SOUL AS HUMAN 
BEING 


Soul as lover 
Soul as pregnantwoman/parent 
childbirth 
discourse as child 
midwifery 
offspring 
Soul as prisoner/bound in the body 
Soul as ruler/master 
master of the body 
ruler 
ruler of the body 
ruler of the universe 
Soul as traveller 
in temporary/permanent home 
journeying 
wandering 
Soul as other human beings 
child with toothache 
fighter 
weaver 


Soul with human behaviour and ex- 
periences 


carried by body 

dizzy 

drunk 

entombed by body 
naked/clothed by body 
numb 

talking to self 
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weighed down 


GROUP B: SOUL AS HUMAN 
BODY 


Physical appearance 
adomment 
beauty 
ugliness 
Exercise 
Health 
Nourishment 
Purification 
Vision 
Other body images 
heart 
sinews 
GROUP C: SOUL AS CREATURE 
bird 
charioteer and horses 
mythological monster 
oyster 
pig 
wild beast 
winged creature 
GROUP D: SOUL AS PLANT 
planted in the body 


GROUP E: SOUL AS INANIMATE 
OBJECT 


artist’s canvas 

book 

craftsman’s material 
ship 


sieve/leaky jar 

vehicle for body 

vessel 

wax tablet (in soul) 
GROUP F: SOUL AS PLACE 
Soul as aviary 
Soul as state 

bodyguards 

city 

civil war 

political constitution in soul 

rulers 


slaves/subjects 
GROUP G: OTHERS 

circles/circuits in soul 

fire in soul 

harmony 

internal bonds 

musica! harmony 

sea-god Glaucus 

soil 

stream 


Abbreviations of Platonic works used in appendices: 


Alc. I Alcibiades I 
Apol. Apology 

Char. Charmides 
Cleit. Cleitopho 
Crat. Cratylus 

Crit. Critias 

Crito Crito 

Euth. Euthyphro 
Gorg. Gorgias 
Hipp! Hippias Major 
Hipp Il Hippias Minor 
Laws Laws 

Mene Menexenus 


Meno Meno 
Parm. Parmenides 
Phdo. Phaedo 
Phadr. Phaedrus 
Phil. Philebus 
Polit. Politicus 
Prot. Protagoras 
Rep. Republic 
Soph. Sophist 
Symp. Symposium 
Tht. Theaetetus 
Tim. Timaeus 
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Appendix 1: Images of gods 


GODS AS 
CRAFTSMEN 
Crit. 


Laws 


Phil. 
Polit. 
Prot. 
Rep. 


Soph. 


Tim. 
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113d5- 
e6 


902¢4,5 
902¢6,7 
902e8 
903al ,2 
903a3 
904b4,6 
27b! 
270a5 
320d2,3 
414d7 
414el 
415a4,5 
507c7,8 
530a6 
552c7 
596b12 
596c2,5 
596c7 
596d3,4 
597c2 
265c3,4 
266b4 
29a3,7 
31a4 
41a7,c5 
42¢8 


General terms for 
construction in the 


Timaeus 


axepyaCopar 


unzaveéopar 


41d2 
42el 
43a4 
73¢3,d7 
73e5 
7Sel 


novéco/Ep nove 


COVVICTHAL 


(OVV)TEKTatvopat 


7Se1 
77a3 
28c3 
31b2 
34a4 
35b1 
37d6 
38c7 
40a4 
69b4 
74a5 
166 
91a4 
30b5,c3 
30d1 
31b7,b8 
32b7,c7 
35al,aS 
36d8 
41d8 
53b6 
69cl 
71b1,d5 
73e1 
75a6 
76¢e1 
78¢1 
91a3 
28c6 
30b5 
33b1 
36e1 


Particular skills 
(Timaeus) 
building/housing 


carpentry 


embroidery 


irrigation 


modelling 


45b3 
68e5 
70€2 
91la2 


69c8,e2 
69e6 
70a ,3 
70b2,e2 
70e7 
71b1,d2 
33b5 
69c6 
73e7 
76b1 
9126 
40a7 
70d2 
77¢7,8 
77¢9,d2 
77d6,e7 
79a2,3 
80d7 
8lal,b4 
81c5 
39e7 
42d6 
53b4 
74a2 
73c8 
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planting/sowing 


weaving 


welding/glueing 


Craft-related ac- 
tivities (Timaeus) 
bending 

binding/fastening 
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74¢6 
78c3 
92b3 
41c8,e4 
42a3 
42d4,6 
70c5 
73cl,3 
737 
77a5,c6 
80el 
90a6 
36¢€2 
41d2 
7T2c7 
TTel 
78b5,b7 
78c1,d5 
43a2,a3 
75d2 


36b8 
32b1,c4 
37a4 
43a5,d2 
43d6,7 
44d5 
45a7,b4 
69e4 
70€3 
73¢3 


cutting/dividing 


felting 


fermenting 


filling 
soi 


kneading 


GODS AS 
FATHERS 
Polit. 


Tim. 


74b5 
36a2,b6 
36b7,d2 
77d2 
78c6 
45b8 
74c7,d1 
7443 
36a1,b] 
35a8 
36cl,el 
$6c7 
73el 
35a3,7 
37a3 
41d5 
69d5 
73cl 
74¢7,d3 
77a5 
41d6 
74aS,e2 
73a3 


273b2 
28c2 
37¢c7 
4la7 


The creation of god 
as his child 


lesser gods 


universe 


GODS AS KINGS 


Rep. 


Tim. 


Tim. 


Polit. 


Tim. 


Crit. 
Laws 
Phil. 


Polit. 


GODS AS RUL- 
ERS, MASTERS, 
OWNERS 


42e7 
71d5 
391c9 
391d2,5 


41a5 
4la7 
42¢6 
69c4 
24d5 
41d2 
269d9 
273b2 
32cl 
34a7,b9 
37a2,c7 
37d4 
38b6,c4 
38e5 
39d7 
68e4 


121b8 
90426 
28c7 
30d1,2 
276a7 


Alc. I 
Crit. 


Laws 


Phdo. 


Phar. 


Polit. 


Tim. 


Prot. 


124c5-8 
109b7 
109c5 
902b8, 
902c1,2 
903b5 
903¢3 
904a4 
905e2,3 
905e5 
62b4,7 
62b8,d2 
62d3,5 
62d6 
63a9,c2 
85b4 
273e9 
274a! 
269c5 
269e6 
271d3,4 
272e7 
273al 
274b5 
42dl, 2 
42e2 
320d4 
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GODS AS 
SHEPHERDS 
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Crit. 


Laws 


Polit. 


GODS AS 
HELMSMEN 


906d2,3 
906e11 
271d7,8 
2715 
274b5 
275al 
275c1 
276d5 


Crit. 


Laws 


Phil. 
Polit. 


Symp. 


Tim. 


109¢2,3 
109¢4 
709b8 
709c2 
905e8 
906e 1 
28d9 
27204 
273¢3 
273e1 
187al 
197b3 
197e] 
42e3 


Appendix 2: Images of soul 


GROUP A: SOUL 
AS HUMAN BE- 
ING 


Soul as lover 


Soul as pregnant 
woman/parent 


childbirth 


Phdo. 


Rep. 


Symp. 


Soph. 


Rep. 


Symp. 


108a8 
490b2,3 
490b4,5 
6llel,2 
290c2 
212a4,5 
259d6 


490b5,7 
20667 

206c1,3 
206c4,6 
206c7,8 
206d3,4 
206d5,6 
206d7,8 
206¢1,5 
206€7,8 
208e2 

209al ,2 
209a3,4 
209b1 ,2 
209b3,4 
209b5 

209c2,3 


discourse as child 


Tht. 


Phar. 


209e2 
210a7 
212a3,5 
21286 
148e7,8 
150b8 
150c2,4 
150c7,8 
150d8 
1506 
15126,8 
151b2,8 
151c4,5 
151e6 
157¢9 
157d2 
160€6,7 
161al,4 
184b1 
210b4,5 
210b8,9 
210b11 
210c1,2 
24261,4 
25762 
261a3 
27504 
276al ,3 
278a6,7 
278b1 ,2 
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midwifery 


242 


Symp. 


Tht. 


177d5 
210a7 
210c1 
210d5 
164€2,3 
149a2,4 
149b4,6 
149b7 
149b10 
149c1,2 
149c6,9 
149d1,2 
149d3,6 
149d7,8 
149e1,6 
150a2,5 
150a8,9 
150b1,2 
150b3,6 
150b7 
150c4,7 
150d8 
150e5 
151a8 
151b1 
151b2 
151¢7 
157c9 
160e3 
184b1 
210b8 
210c4,7 


offspring 


Soul as prisoner/ 
bound in the body 


Tht. 


Crat. 


Gorg. 


Phdo. 


257al 
603b4 
259d7 
209¢4,8 
209d2,5 
209¢4 
150d2 
150e5 
151c5,6 
160¢3,6 
1607 
161a2,3 
l6la4 
164e2,3 


400c5,6 
400c7 
404a4,6 
415c3,4 
52363 
524b3,4 
$25a7 
$25c7 
64c5,6 
64c7 
6Sal 
67a7 
67d1,4 
67d9 
68a3 
70a2 


Soul as ruler, 


master 


master of the body 


ruler 


Phdr. 


Tim. 


Laws 


Phdo. 


Tim. 


Rep. 


81e2 
82d6 
82e2,3 
82e5,7 
83a3 
83b4,d1 
83d4,5 
84a4 
84a5,b6 
92a] 
107c6,7 
114b8 
250c6 
37a4 
44b1 
69e4 
70e3 
73b3,4 
73¢3,d5 
73d6 
81d6,7 
85e6,7 


726a4,5 
726a6 
727al 
80a1,2 
80a5 
34c5 
353d5 
353e4 


ruler of the body 


ruler of the uni- 
verse 


Soul as traveller 


in temporary/ 
permanent home 


Alc. I 
Cleit. 
Gorg. 
Laws 
Phdo. 


Tim. 


Crat. 
Laws 


Phar. 
Phil. 

Apol. 
Crito 
Gorg. 


Laws 
Phdo. 


Phar. 
Rep. 


130a3 
407e7 
465d1 
896c3 
80al 2 
80a4,5 
94b5 
34c1,5 


400a10 
896d10 
896e2 
897b7 
897c¢7,8 
246b6 
246c2 
30c5 


40c8,e4 
41a6 
54a9,10 
523b1 
904e1,2 
61e1,2 
67c1,9 
69c7 
108c2,4 
114c2 
114c5 
117¢2 
246c3 
519¢6 
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journeying 


244 


Tim. 


Apol. 


Crat. 


Gorg. 


Laws 


Mene 
Phdo. 


42b4 
69c8,d7 
69e1,2 
69e6 
70a3,b2 
70€2,7 
71b1,d2 
90a4,c5 
40c8, 
40c9,10 
403b6 
403c6 
412a2,7 
522¢4 
523b1,4 
904c10 
904d! 
904e1,7 
905b1 
923b7 
959b4 
959c6 
236d5 
58e6 
61b1,9 
63b6,cl 
63c3,9 
67b8 
68a1,5 
68b2 
69c6 
70c7 


7708 
77dl 
79d1 
80d6,d8 
81a5 
81cl0 
81d! 
82al2 
82cl 
83d10 
84a8,b2 
87a2 
92b7,d8 
95d2,5 
106e6 
107d3,5 
107d7 
107e1,2 
1074 
108a1 ,3 
108a4 
108b1 ,2 
108b3,8 
108c2,3 
113a2,3 
113d1,2 
113d5,6 
1136 
114a3,4 
114a7 
114b1,2 
114b3 


Phdr. 


Rep. 


114c2,5 
115a2 
115d4 
115e] 
118a4 
246b7 
246c1 
24761 ,2 
247b7 
247cl 
247¢4 
248a2,8 
248b5 
248c3 
248e6 
249a4,7 
249a8 
249b2 
249b4 
249c2 
256d6,7 
256d8 
256e1 
257a2 
331b3 
386d9 
387a2 
519c6 
540b7 
614b9 
614c1,5 
614c7 


wandering 


Symp. 


Tim. 


Alc. I 


Hipp. 
I 


Hipp. 
Hf 


614d5,6 
614d7 
614e1,2 
614e3,5 
615a2 
616a7 
616b2,6 
616b7 
617d2 
619al 
619c6 
619e4 
620d7 
620e2,5 
621al,2 
621b3 
179c7 
42b4 
44c4 
112d8 
117a10 
117al1 
117b3 
117¢3,7 
117d1,4 
118a13 
118al5 
304c2 


372d8 
376c2,3 
372c4,6 
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Soul as other hu- 
man beings 


child with tooth- 
ache 


fighter 
weaver 


Soul with human 
behaviour/ experi- 
ences 


carried by body 
dizzy 

drunk 

entombed by body 


naked/clothed 


numb 
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Phdo. 


Rep. 


Tim. 


Phdr. 


Rep. 
Phdo. 


Tim. 


Phdo. 
Phdo. 
Crat. 

Gorg. 
Char. 
Crat. 

Gorg. 
Laws 
Meno 


79¢7 
79d5 
8126 
81d8,9 
108b9 
444b7 
47c¢3,4 


251¢1,2 
251¢3,4 
251c5 
411b4 
87b5 
87b8,c2 
87c7,8 
87d2,3 
87d7,e1 
87e2 


44e2 
69c7 
79¢7 
79c8 
400cl 
493a3 
154e5 
403b5 
$24d5 
899a2 
80b1 


talking to self 


weighed down 


GROUP B: SOUL 
AS BODY 


Physical 
ance 


appear- 


adornment 


beauty 


ugliness 


Exercise 


Tht. 


Phdo. 
Phdr. 


Rep. 


Gorg. 
Phdo. 
Char. 
Laws 
Rep. 


Gorg. 
Laws 
Rep. 


Soph. 


Char. 
Laws 


Parm 


189¢6 
190a1,2 
190a3,4 
190a5,6 
196a5 
81cl10 
248c7 
256b4 
519b!1 


523¢6 
114¢4,5 
1544 
788c7 
444el 
611c4 
525a5 
646b10 
402d1,2 
444e] 
228d4 
229al 
230¢e2 


160b4,5 
646d8,9 
135c8, 

135d4,7 


Health 


Rep. 


Tht. 


Tim. 


Char. 


Crito 


Gorg. 


410b5,6 
410b7,8 
535d6 
153b9 
153b10 
153b11 
153¢1,2 
153¢3 
88c4 


156e2 
157a2,3 
157b4 
157c4 
47d4 
47e8 
478a3 
478b1 
478b4,7 
478c2,4 
478cS 
478d2,3 
478d4, 
478d6 
479a6,8 
479a9 
479b1,3 
479b6,8 
480a8 
480b1 2 
480c4,6 
480c7,8 


Hipp. 


505b! 
512a6 
524e4,5 
52Sal ,2 
525b6 
525c2,4 
525¢4 
526b8 
526d5 
372e7 
373al-2 
646c3,4 
646c5 
691d1 
714a5 
728c5 
731d1 
735b4 
735c1 
735d8 
735e1,3 
77604 
843d1 
853d8 
854c4 


248 


Phdo. 


Phar. 


Prot. 
Rep. 


Soph. 


95d3 
113e7 
118a7,8 
251¢1,2 
251¢3,4 
251c¢5 
251d4 
252b1 
313e2 
409e4 
410al,3 
410c2-3 
410c5 
411b3 
411b7 
411d3,4 
444c5,6 
444413 
444e1-2 
495el 
611b10 
228al 
228b8 
228d7 
228¢e4 
229al 
230¢5,6 
230c¢7 


Nourishment 


Tim. 


Laws 


Phdo. 


Phar. 


Prot. 


Rep. 


246e2 
247d2,4 
247e3,5 
247e6 
248b5,7 
248c1,2 
251b5 
313¢5,6 
314a2,3 
314a4,5 
314a7 
314b1,2 
314b3 
401b8 
401c1,2 
401c3 
401e5 
411d2,5 


Soph. 


Tpopn Gorg. 
Laws 


Phdo. 


Prot. 
Rep. 


Purification 
Crat. 


585b3,6 
585b9 
588e5 
589al 
605b4 
612al 
223¢2,5 
224a6,7 
224b4 
224d1 
231d5 
525a3 
788al 
788c7 
874d2 
84b4 
107d4 
351b2 
401e1,3 
401e5 
402a4,6 
410d7 
410e3 
441a3 
442al,4 
491e5 
589b6 


404al 
405a8 
405b1,2 
405b3,6 


Laws 


Phdo. 


Phadr. 
Rep. 


405b7,9 
405cl 
716€2,3 
735b3,7 
35b4 
735c2 
735¢3 
735¢7 
735d) ,2 
735d5,7 
735e5 
736a6 
736b2 
67a5,6 
67b1,2 
67c3) 
69c1,3 
69c6 
80d6,e2 
81b1,c2 
82c1,d6 
83d9 
108b4 
108c3 
113d7 
114c1,3 
250c4,5 
$27d8 
560d8 
611c3 
614d6,7 
614e1 


249 


Vision 


250 


Soph. 


Tim. 
Gorg. 
Meno 


Parm 
Phdo. 


Phar. 


621c2 
227al 
227c8 
227d10 
230¢4 
230d3,7 
230e1,3 
231b2 
231e6 
92b4 


$23e3 
524e4 
81c6 
132a7 
66d7,e1 
82e3 
83b2,4 
84a9 
99e2,3 
247¢1,7 
247d3,4 
247d5,6 
247e3 
248a4,6 
248b6 
248c3,6 
248d2 
249b6 
249c3 
249d5,7 
249e5 


Rep. 


250a2,4 
250a6 
250b5,6 
25068 
250d3,4 
251a2 
251c6 
251e2,3 
253e5 
254b4 
411d4 
508d4,8 
Silal 
518a4,5 
518a8 
$18c1,2 
518c5,6 
518c7,8 
518c9 
518c10 
518d5,6 
519a2,4 
519a5 
519b3 
525al 
526¢4,6 
527e1,2 
529a2,7 
529b4 
529c2 
533d2 
540a7,8 


Other body images 


heart 


sinews 


GROUP C: SOUL 
AS CREATURE 


bird 


charioteer and 


horses 


Soph. 


Symp. 


Tht. 


Tht. 
Rep. 


Phar. 
Phar. 


614d3 
615a2 
615d3,4 
615d6 
616b4,7 
254b1 
219a3 
185e2,7 


194e] 
411b3 


249d7 

246a6,7 
246a8,9 
246e4,5 
247b1,2 
24703,5 
247e5,6 
248a3,4 
248a5,6 
248a7,8 
248b1,2 
248b3,5 
2538 

253d1,2 
253d3,5 
253d6,7 
253e1,2 
253e3,4 


monster of myth 


Phdr. 


Rep. 


253e5 
254al,3 
254a4,5 
254b5 
254b8 
254c1,2 
254c3,4 
254c5,6 
254c7,8 
254d1,2 
254d3,4 
254d5,6 
254d7 
254e1,2 
254e3,4 
254e5,6 
254e7 
254e8 
255e5,6 
256al,5 
25626 
256c2 
230a3 
588c2,3 
588c7,8 
588c9 
588d3,4 
588d7,8 
588d10 
588d1 1 
588e5,6 
589al ,2 


251 


oyster 
pig 
wild beast 


winged creature 


252 


Phdr. 


Rep. 
Laws 
Rep. 


Tim. 


Phar. 


589a3,4 
589a7 
$89b1 2 
589b3,4 
589b5,6 
589c8 
589d1,3 
590a6,7 
590a9 
590b1 
590b7,8 
59069 
590c3,4 
590c5 
$91b2,3 
250¢6 
535e4,5 
935a6 
571¢5,6 
611d5 
70e2,3 
70¢4,6 
246a7 
246c1,2 
246d4,6 
246e2,5 
248b3 
248c1,2 
248c8 
249al,4 
249c4 
249d6,7 


GROUP D: SOUL 
AS PLANT 


planted in the body 


Euth. 
Phar. 


Polit. 
Rep. 


Phdo. 
Phar. 


Tim. 


251b3,6 
251b7 
251¢4 
251d3 
255d1 
256b4 
25604 
256¢e1 
17304 
8lel 


2d3 
251b3,5 
251b5,6 
251c8 
251d1,2 
251d3 
255d1 
272e3 
49284 
550b2 
606d4,5 
83el 
248d1 
41c8,e4 
42al,3 
42d4,6 
73b4,cl 
73¢3,c7 
74a4,b3 


GROUP E: SOUL 
AS INANIMATE 
OBJECT 


artist’s canvas 


book 


craftsman’s 


material 


Phil. 


Phar. 


Phil 


Laws 


Polit. 


Rep. 


90a6,8 
91b1 


39b3,6 
39b7 
39c1,4 
39d7 
276a5 
278a3 
38e12 
39a3,6 
39a7,b6 
39d7 
40b2 
671b9 
671c2 
308d7,8 
308e2,7 
309b3,5 
309b7 
309c2 
309e10 
310a4,7 
310e5,6 
310e9 
31 lal 
311b7 
311¢2,4 
3115 
377¢3 


4llalo 
411b2,3 
519a9 
35al,3 
35a5,6 
35a7,8 
35b1,2 
35b3 
36al,2 
36b1,5 
36b6,7 
36b8,cl 
36¢3,4 
36c6,d2 
36d8,9 
36e2 
41d1-2 
41d4,5 
41d6,7 
41d8 
247c7 
73d5 
85e6 
493a7 
493b3,6 
49367 
493c1,2 
493d8 
493e1,2 
493e4,8 
494al,6 
494b1 


253 


vehicle for body 


vessel 


wax tablet (in soul) 


254 


Crat. 
Laws 


Rep. 
Tim. 


Tht. 


400a6 
898e9 
898e10 
411a6 
4426 
191c8,9 
191c10 
191d1 
191d7,8 
191d9 
19lel 
192a4,6 
192b3,4 
193c1,3 
193¢7 
194a2,7 
194b5 
194c6 
194c7,8 
194d1,4 
194d5,6 
194e1,2 
194e3,4 
194e5,6 
195e7 
195al,2 
195a3,4 
196a3 
196b5 
197d5 
20068 


GROUP F: SOUL 


AS PLACE 
Soul as aviary 
Tht. 
Soul as state 
bodyguards Rep. 
Tim. 
city Rep. 


197c2,3 
197¢4,5 
197¢7,8 
197c9 

197d1,2 
197d7 

197d8 

197e3,4 
198a2,7 
198b6 

198d1,2 
198d4,7 
199b2,3 
199bS5,6 
199e1,3 
199e4 

200a1,8 
200c 1,2 


560b9 
560b10 
561b8 
5$73e7 
574d7 
7062 
560b8 
560d8 
575a3 
577d1 


civil war 


political 


constitution in soul 


Tim. 


Phdr. 


Rep. 


Rep. 


580d3 
590e4 
605b5,6 
70a6 
237el 
440a5 
440b3 
440e5 
441e6 
442d1 
444b1,3 
559e4,5 
559e6,9 
559e10 
560al,2 
560a4,5 
560a6,9 
560b7,8 
$60c2,3 
560c6,7 
560c8,9 
560d1,2 
560d3,4 
560d6,8 
560e1,3 
560e4 
561b1,2 
586e5 
589b1 


561b3 
574e1 2 


rulers 


Laws 


Phdo. 


Phadr. 


Rep. 


575al 
590¢4 
59 lal 
59 lel 
605b5,6 
605b7,8 
608b1 
726a4 
863¢8 
94c10 
94d2,¢e4 
237d7 
237e2,3 
238a6 
238b2,5 
238b8 
238e3 
241a3 
431a6,8 
432a8 
441¢4 
442a5 
442b1,8 


~442c11 


442d1 
444b5 
444d9 
444d10 
549b4 
553b8 
553c5,6 
553¢7 


255 


slaves/subjects 


256 


Tim. 


Phar. 


Rep. 


571¢c4 
573d4 
574d8 
575al,2 
575d1 
577d5 
577d10 
578al 
579c5 
581b12 
583a3 
587a3 
589b1 
590b7 
590c4,8 
590d1,2 
$90d3,4 
590d6 
59la2 
606a8 
70a5,b4 
70b7,8 
70c 1 ,d6 
238e3 
256b2,3 
441a2 
441¢6 
442b1 
444b5 
$53d2 
561¢3 
$74d7 


GROUP G: 

OTHERS 

circles/circuits in Tim. 
soul 


fire in soul Laws 
Rep. 
harmony Phdo. 


577d2,3 
577d4,9 
577d10 
586e4 
589d3,7 
589e5 
590a6 
590c5,9 
590d2 
590e3 
591b3 


36c1,3 
36c4,6 
36d2 
37a5,b7 
37cl 
43aS,dl 
43e2,9 
44a4,b2 
44b5,d3 
47b8,d3 
47d5 


internal bonds 


86al 2 
86a4,6 
86a7,8 


86b3,4 musical harmony 


86c1,3 
86c7 
91d1 
92a8 
92b1 
92b8,cl 
92c2,6 
92¢10 
9204 
93a6,8 
93al 1 
93al2 


93al4 sea-god Glaucus 


93b1,c3 

93c5,c6 

93c7,d4 

93d6,7 

93d9 soil 
93d10 

93e2,4 

93e5,8 

93e9 

94a2,3 

94b1,c4 

94e2,6 

95al1,8 stream 
36a7 

37a4 


Rep. 


Rep. 


Phdr. 


Rep. 


42a2,3 
43d6,7 
309c2,3 
412al,2 
41226 
431¢8 
432a3,8 
441e9 
442a1,2 
442c10 
443d5,6 
443d7 
554e4 
590b1,3 
590b4 
591dl 
611d1,2 
611d3,4 
611d5,6 
61le5 
612al,2 
276b2,3 
276b4,5 
276b6,7 
276b8 
276c4,5 
276d1 
276d5 
277al 
485d8 
485d10. 
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